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REMARES ON FRANKENSTEIN, OR THE 
MODERN PROMETHEUS ; A NOVEL.” 


Did I thee, Maker, from ~ thes 
To me man ? oo 
7 Paradise Lost. 


Tais isa novel, or more properly a 
romantic fiction, of a nature so peculiar, 
that we ought to describe the species 
before attempting any account of the 
individual uction. 

The first general division of works 
of fiction, into such as bound the 
events they narrate by the actual laws 
of nature, and such as, passing these 
limits, are managed by marvellous 
and sw’ tural machinery, is suf- 
ficiently obvious and decided. But 
the class of marvellous romances ad- 
mits of several subdivisions. In the 
earlier productions of imagibaton, the 
poet or tale-teller does not, in his 
own F migee transgress the laws of 
credibility, when he introduces into 
his narration the witches, goblins, and 
~— in the existence of which 
he himself, as well as his hearers, is 
a firm believer. This good faith, 
however, passes away, and works 
—_ upon the marvellous are writ- 
ten and read merely on account of the 
exercise which they afford to the ima- 
gination of those who, like the poet 
Collins, love to riot in the luxuriance 
of oriental fiction, to rove through the 
meanders of enchantment, to gaze on 
the magnificence of golden palaces, 
and to repose by the waterfalls of 
Elysian gardens. In this species of 
composition, the marvellous is itself 
the principal and most important ob- 
ject both to the author and reader. 


——_ 





one or, the Modern Prome- 
0. 16s. 6d. Lackington 
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To cueie its effect upon the mind 
of the human personages engaged in 
its wonders, and dragged along by its 
machinery, is comparatively an infe- 
rior object. The hero and heroine, 
partakers of the supernatural character 
which belongs to their adventures, 
walk the maze of enchantment with 
a firm and undaunted step, and a 
pear as much at their ease, amid the 
wonders around them, as the young 
fellow described by the Spectator, who 
was discovered taking a snuff with 
great composure in the midst of a 
stormy ocean, represented on the stage 
of the Opera. 

A more philosophical and refined 
use of the supernatural in works of 
fiction, is proper to that class in which 
the laws of nature are represented as 
altered, not for the purpose of pam- 
pering the imagination with wonders, 
but in order to shew the probable 
effect which the supposed - miracles 
would produce on hiss who wit- 
nessed them. In this case, the plea- 
sure ordinarily derived from the mar- 
vellous incidents is secondary to that 
which we extract from observing how 
mortals like ourselves would be af- 
fected, 

By scenes like these which, daring to depart 
From sober truth, are still to nature true. 

Even in the description of his mar- 
vels, however, the author, who ma- 
n this style of composition with 
address, gives them an indirect im- 
portance with the reader, when he is 
able to describe, with nature and with 
truth, the effects which they are calcu- 
lated to produce upon his dramatis 
persone. It will be remembered, that 
the sapient Partridge was too wise to 
be terrified at the mere appearance of 
the ghost of Hamlet, whom he knew 
to be a man dressed up in pesteboard 
armour for the nonce: it was when he 
saw the “ little man,” as he called 
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Garrick, so frightened, that a s 
thetic Sachi = hold of hin. Of 
this we shall presently produce some 
examples from the narrative before us. 
But success in this point is still 
subordinate to the author’s principal 
object, which is less to produce an 

ect by means of the marvels of the 
narrations, than to open new trains and 
channels of thought, by placing men 
in supposed situations of an extraordi- 
nary and preternatural character, and 
then describing the mode of feeling 
and conduct which they are most likely 
to adopt. 

To make more clear the distinction 
we have endeavoured to draw between 
the marvellous and the effects of the 
marvellous, considered as separate ob- 
jects, we may briefly invite our readers 
to compare the common tale of Tom 
Thumb with Gulliver's Voyage to 
Brobdingnag ; one of the most childish 
fictions, with one which is pregnant 
with wit and satire, yet both turning 
upon the same assumed possibility 

the existence of a pigmy among 
a race of giants. In the former 
case, when the imagination of the 
story-teller has exhausted itself in 
every species of hyperbole, in order to 
describe the diminutive size of his 
hero, the interest of the tale is at an 
end ; but in the romance of the Dean 
of St Patrick’s, the exquisite humour 
with which the natural consequences 
of so strange and unusual a situation 
is detailéd, has a canvass on which to 
expand itself, as broad’as the luxuri- 
ance even of the author’s talents could 
desire. Gulliver stuck into a marrow 
bone, and Master Thomas Thumb’s 
disastrous fall into the bowl of hasty- 
dding, are, in the general outline, 
indred incidents ; but the jest is ex- 
hausted in the latter case, when the 
accident is told ; whereas in the former, 
it lies not so much in the comparative- 
ly pigmy size which subjected Gul- 
liver to such a ludicrous misfortune, 
as in the tone of grave and dignified 
feeling with which he resents the dis- 
grace of the incident. 

In the class of fictitious narrations 
to which we allude, the author opens 
a sort of account-current with the 
reader ;' drawing upon him, in the 
first place, for credit to that degree of 
the marvellous which he proposes to 
employ ; and becoming virtually bound, 
in consequence of this indulgence, that 
his personages shall conduct them- 
selves, in the extraordinary circum- 
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stances in which they are laced, ag. 
cording to the rules of probability, ang 
the nature of the human heart: Th 
this view, the probable is far from 
being laid out of sight even amid the 
wildest freaks of imagination ; on the 
contrary, we grant the extraording 
postulates which the author d 
as the foundation of his narrative 
only on condition of his deducing the 
consequences with logical precision, 
We have only to add, that this 
class of fiction 3. been sometimes 
applied to the purposes of politica 
satire, and sometimes to the general 
illustration of the powers and workings 
of the human mind. Swift, Bergerae, 
and others, have employed it for. the 
former purpose, and a good illustra. 
tion of the latter is the well known 
Saint Leon of William Godwin. In this 
latter work, assuming the possibility of 
the transmutation of metals and of the 
elixir vite, the author has deduced, in 
the course of his narrative, the pro- 
bable consequences of the. possession 
of such secrets upon the fortunes and 
mind of him who might enjoy them, 
Frankenstein is a novel upon 7 bei 
plan with Saint Leon ; it is said to be 
written by Mr Percy Bysshe Shelley, 
who, if we are rightly informed, is 
son-in-law to Mr Godwin ; and it,is 
inscribed to that ingenious author, 
In the preface, the author lays claim 
to rank his work among the clas 
which we have endeavoured to de- 
scribe. 


** The event on which this fiction is 
founded has been supposed by Dr Darwin, 
and some of the physiological writers of 
Germany, as not of impossible occurrence. 
I shall not be supposed as according the re 
motest degree of- serious faith to such an 
imagination ; yet, in assuming it as the 
basis of a work of fancy, I have not cm- 
sidered myself as merely weaving 4 seties 
of supernatural terrors. The event, m 
which the interest of the story 4 is 
exempt from the disadvantages of a mere 
tale of spectres or enchantment. It waste 
commended by the novelty of the situations 
which it developes; and, however impo 
sible as a physical fact, affords a pointaf 
view to the imagination for the a | 
of human passions more rehensive 
commanding than any which the. ordinay 
relations of existing events can yield. 

“ T have thus endeavoured to preserve the 
truth of the elementary principles of human 
nature, while I have not scrupled to ine 
vate upon their combinations. The 
the tragic poetry of Cases 
in the Tempest and Midsummer § 


Dream,—and most especially Milton, a 
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Lost, conform to this rule; and 
humble novellist, who seeks to 
or _ amusement from his la- 
may, without ion, to 
fiction a license, ty ym 9 —. 
the ion of which so many ex- 
isite combinations of human feeling have 
ted in the highest specimens of poetry.” 
shall, without farther preface, 
detail the oe of the singular 
story, which is thus introduced. 

A vessel, engaged in a voyage of dis- 
covery to the North Pole, having be- 
come embayed among the ice at a very 
high latitude, the crew, and icu- 
larly 


euEe 


it 


= 


the captain or owner of the ship, 
are surprised at perceiving a gigantic 
form pass at some distance from them, 
on a car drawn by dogs, in a place 
where they conceived no mortal could 
exist. ile they are speculating on 
this singular apparition, a thaw com- 
mences, and disengages them from 
their precarious situation. On the 
next morning they pick up, upon a 
floating fragment of the broken ice, a 
sledge like that they had before seen, 
with a human being in the act of pe- 
rishing. He is with difficulty recalled 
to life, and proves to be a young man 
of the most amiable manners and ex- 
tended acquirements, but, extenuated 
by fatigue, wrapped in dejection and 

m of the darkest kind. The cap- 
tain of the ship, a gentleman whose 
ardent love of science had engaged 
him on an expedition so dangerous, 
becomes attached to the stranger, and 
at length extorts from him the won- 
derful tale of his misery, which he 
thus attains the means of preserving 
from oblivion, 

Frankenstein describes himself as a 
native of Geneva, born and bred up 
in the bosom of domestic love and af- 
fection. His father—his friend Henry 
Clerval—Elizabeth, an orphan of ex- 
treme beauty and ‘alent, bed up in 

same house with him, are possessed 
of all the qualifications which could 
render him happy as a son, a friend, 
and a lover. In the course of his 


. studies he becomes acquainted with 


the works of Cornelius ippa, and 
other authors treating of eal nade. 
sophy,~ on whose venerable tomes mo- 
1 neglect has scattered no slight 
portion of dust. Frankenstein remains 
ignorant of the contempt in which his 
favourites are held, until he is se- 
parated from his family to pursue his 
studies at the university of Ingolstadt. 
“= 7 introduced to the wonders 
ou. II, 
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of modern chemistry, as well as of 
natural philosophy, in all its branches. 
Prosecuting these sciences into their 
innermost and most abstruse recesses, 
with unusual talent and unexampled 
success, he at length makes that dis 
covery on which the marvellous part 
of the work is grounded. His atten- 
tion had been especially bound to the 
structure of the human frame and of 
the principle of life. He in 
physiological researches of the most 
recondite and abstruse nature, search- 
ing among charnel vaults and in dis- 
section-rooms, and the objects most in« 
supportable to the delicacy of human 
feelings, in order to trace the minute 
chain of causation which takes place 
in the change from life to death, and 
from death to life. In the midst of this 
darkness a light broke in upon him. 

‘© Remember,” says his narrative, “ I 
am not recording the vision of a madman. 
The sun does not more certainly shine in 
the heavens than that which I now affirm is 
true. Some miracle — produced 
it, yet the stages of the discovery were dis- 
tinct and probable. After days and nights 
of incredible labour and fatigue, I succeeded 
in discovering the cause of generation and 
life ; nay, more, | became myself capable of 
bestowing animation upon lifeless matter.” 

This wonderful discovery impelled 
Frankenstein to avail himself of his 
art, by the creation (if we dare to call 
it so) or formation of a living and 
sentient being. As the minuteness of 
the parts formed a great difficulty, he 
constructed the figure which he pro- 

to animate of a gigantic size, 
that is, about eight feet high, and 
strong and large in proportion. The 
feverish anxiety with which the young 
philosopher toils through the horrors 
of his secret task, now dabbling among 
the unhallowed reliques of the grave, 
and now torturing the living animal 
to animate the lifeless clay, are de- 
scribed generally, but with great vigour 
of language. Although supported by 
the hope of producing a new species 
that should bless him as his creator 
and source, he nearly sinks under the 
protracted labour, and loathsome de- 
tails, of the work he had undertaken ; 
and scarcely is his fatal enthusiasm 
sufficient to support his nerves, or ani- 
mate his eediiens The result of 
this extraordinary discovery it would 
be unjust to give in any words save 
those of the author. We shall give it 
at length, as an excellent specimen of 
the style and ers of the work. 

4 
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i light, I saw the dull yellow eye of 
the creature open ; it breathed hard, and a 
convulsive motion agitated its limbs. 

** How can I describe my emotions at this 
catastrophe, or how delineate the wretch 
whom with such infinite pains and care I 
had endeavoured to form? His limbs were 
in proportion, and I had selected his fea- 
tures as beautiful. Beautiful!—Great God! 
His yellow skin scarcely covered the work 
of muscles and arteries beneath; his hair 
was of a lustrous black, and flowing; his 
teeth of a pearly whiteness ; but these luxu- 
riances only formed a more horrid contrast 
with his watery eyes, that seemed almost of 
the same colour as the dun white sockets in 
which a vee set—his shrivelled com- 

ion, ani ight black li 

ett differen al caltemat life are not 
aay 4 Oy us feelings of human na- 
ture. I had worked hard for nearly two 
for the sole purpose of infusing life 

into an inanimate body. For this I had de- 
prived myself of rest and health. I had de- 
sired it with an ardour that far exceeded 
moderation ; but now that I had finished, 
the beauty of the dream vanished, and 
breathless and disgust filled my heart. 
Unable to endure the aspect of the being I 
had created, I rushed out of the room, and 
continued a long time traversing my bed- 
chamber, unable to compose my mind to 
sleep. At length lassitude succeeded to the 
tumult I had before endured; and I threw 
myself on the bed in my clothes, endeavour- 
ing to seek a few moments of forgetfulness. 
But it was in vain: I indeed, but I 
was disturbed by the wildest dreams. I 
t I saw oe et in the bloom of 

» walking in the streets of Ingolstadt. 

ted and surprised, I embraced her ; 

but as I imprinted the first kiss on her lips, 
they became livid with the hue of death ; 
her features appeared to change, and I 
thought that I held the corpse of my dead 
mother in my arms; a shroud enveloped 
het form, and I saw the grave-worms crawl- 
ing in the folds of the flannel. I started 
from my sleep with horror; a cold dew 
covered my forehead, my teeth chattered, 
and every limb became convulsed ; when, 
by the dim. and yellow light of the moon, 
as it forced its way the window- 
shutters, I beheld the wretch—the miser- 
able monster whom I had created. He held 
up the curtain of the bed ; and his eyes, if 
eyes they may be called, were fixed on me. 
His jaws opened, and he muttered some in- 
articulate sounds, while a grin wrinkled his 
cheeks. He might have spoken, but I did 
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not hear; one hand was stretched op 
seemingly to detain me, but I 

rushed down stairs. I took refuge in 
court-yard belonging to the house which 
inhabited; where I remained during the 
rest of the night, walking up and down in 
the agitation, listeni 

catching and fearing each sound as if it 
os on. | announce rs hm of the de. 
moniacal corpse to which I had so miserably 
given life. 

*¢ Oh! no mortal could support the horror 
of that countenance. A mummy again en. 
dued with animation could not be so hideous 
as that wretch. I had gazed on him while 
unfinished ; he was ugly then; but when 
those muscles and joints were rendered capa. 
ble of motion, it became a thing such a 
even Dante could not have conceived, 

** I passed the night wretchedly. Some. 
times my pulse beat so quickly and hardly, 
that I felt the ae ays of every artery; 
at others, I nearly sank to the ground, 

and extreme weakness, 
Min with this horror, I felt the bitter. 
ness of disappointment: dreams, that had 
been my food and pleasant rest for so long 
po we were now become a hell to me; 
the change was so rapid, the overthrow 

so complete ! 

“© Morning, dismal and wet, at 
dawned, and discovered, to my sleepless and 
aching eyes, the church of its 
white steeple and clock, which indicated the 
sixth hour. The porter opened the 
of the court, which had that nigh (ah 
my asylum, and I issued into the streets, 
pacing them with quick steps, as if I sought 
to avoid the wretch whom I feared 
turning of the street would present to my 
view. I did not dare return to the 
ment which I inhabited, but felt impelled 
to hurry on, .although wetted by the mam, 
which poured from a black and comfortles 
sk 


rp I continued walking in this manner 
for some time, endeavouring, by bodily ex- 
ercise, to ease the load that weighed upon 
my mind. I traversed the streets without 
any clear conception of where I was or what 
I was doing. My heart palpitated in the 
sickness of fear; and I hurried on with it- 
ee steps, not daring to look about me: 
* Like one who, on a lonely road, 

Doth walk in fear and dread, 
And, having once turn’d round, walks on, 

And turns no more his head ; 
Because he knows a frightful fiend 

Doth close behind him tread *.” : 

He is relieved by the arrival of the 
diligence from Geneva, out of which 
jumps his friend Henry Clerval, who 
had come to spend a season at the’éol- 
lege. Compelled to carry Clervab.to 
his lodgings, which, he supposed, must 
still contain the prodigious and hideous 
specimen of his Promethean art, his 








* Coleridge’s ** Ancient Mariner.” 
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ings are again admirably described, 
ing always for the extraordinary 

cause wet to give them birth. 

« I trembled excessively ; I could not 


endure to think of, and far less to allude to, 
: : ‘ 
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pays the penalty of his rash researches 
into the arcana of human nature, in 


Frankenstein, as may be supposed, 
abstaining, with a sort of abhorrence, 
from those in which - ~s _S 
greatly delighted. At the lapse of this 

iod, he is made acquainted with a 
dreadful misfortune which has befal- 
len his family, by the violent death of 
his youngest brother, an interesting 
child, who, while straying from his 
keeper, had been murdered by some 
villain in the walks of Plainpalais. 
The marks of strangling were distinct 
on the neck of the unfortunate infant, 
pe a Ay ornament which it wore, 
and which was amissing, was suppos- 
ed to have been the murderer’s motive 
for perpetrating the crime. 

At this dismal intelligence, Franken- 
stein flies to Geneva, and impelled by 
fraternal affection, visits the spot where 
this horrid accident had happened. 
In the midst of a thunder-storm, with 
which the evening had closed, and 
just as he had attained the fatal spot 
on which Victor had been murdered, 
a flash of lightning displays to him 
the hideous demon to which he had 
given life, gliding towards a neigh- 
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bouring precipice. Another flash shews 
him hanging among the cliffs, up 
which he scrambles with far more than 
mortal agility, and is seen no more. 
The inference, that this being was the 
murderer of his brother, flashed on 
Frankenstein’s mind as irresistibly as 
the lightning itself, and he was tempt- 
ed to consider the creature whom he 
had cast among mankind to work, it 
would seem, acts of horror and depra- 
yity, nearly in the light of his own 
vampire let loose from the grave, and 
destined to destroy all that was dear 
to him. 

Frankenstein was right in his appre- 
hensions. Justine, the maid to whom 
the youthful Victor had been intrust- 
ed, is found to be in possession of the 
golden trinket which had been taken 
from the child’s person ; and, by a va- 
riety of combining circumstances of 
combined evidence, she is concluded 
to be the murderess, and as such con- 
demned to death, and executed. It 
does not appear that Frankenstein at- 
tempted to avert her fate, by commu- 
nicating his horrible secret ; but, in- 
deed, who would have given him cre- 
dit, or in what manner could he have 
supported his tale ? 

In a solitary expedition to the top 
of Mount Aveyron, undertaken to 
dispel the melancholy which clouded 
his mind, Frankenstein unexpectedly 
meets with the monster he had ani- 
mated, who compels him to a confer- 
ence and a parley. The material de- 
mon gives an account, at great length, 
of his history since his animation, 
of the mode in which he acquired va- 
rious points of knowledge, and of 
the disasters which befell him, when, 
full of benevolence and philanthropy, 
he endeavoured to introduce himself 
into human society. The most material 
part of his education was acquired in 
a ruinous pig-stye—a Lyceum which 
this anne student oceupied, he as- 
sures us, for a good many months un- 
discovered, and in constant observance 
of the motions of an amiable family, 
from imitating whom,' he learns the 
use of language, and other accomplish- 
ments, much more successfully than 
Caliban, though the latter had a con- 
juror to his tutor. This detail is not 
only highly improbable, but it is inju- 
dicious, as its unnecessary minuteness 
tends rather too much to familiarize 
us with the being whom it regards, 
and who loses, by this oration, 
some part of the mysterious sublimity 
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annexed to his first appearance. The 
result is, this monster, who was at 
first, according to his own account, 
but a harmless monster, becomes = 
cious and malignant, in consequence o: 
finding all his approaches to human 
society repelled with injurious violence 
and offensive marks of disgust. Some 
papers concealed in his dress, ac- 
quainted him with the circumstances 
and person to whom he owed his 

igin ; and the hate which he felt 
towards the whole human race was 
now concentrated in resentment a- 

inst Frankenstein. In this humour 

murdered the child, and di 
the picture so as to induce a belief of 
Justine’s guilt. The last is an inarti- 
ficial circumstance: this indirect mode 
of mischief was not likely to occur to 
the being the narrative presents to us. 
The conclusion of this strange narra- 
tive is, a peremptory demand on the 
part of the demon, as he is usually 
termed, that Frankenstein should re- 
new his fearful experiment, and create 
for him an helpmate hideous as him- 
self, who should have no pretence for 
shunning his society. On this condition 
he promises to withdraw to some dis- 
tant desert, and shun the human race 
for ever. If his creator shall refuse 
him this consolation, he vows the pro- 
secution of the most frightful ven- 
geance. Frankenstein, a long 
pause of reflection, imagines he sees 
that the justice due to the miserable 
being, as well as to mankind, who 
might be exposed to so much misery, 
from the power and evil dispositions 
of a creature who could climb perpen- 
dicular cliffs, and exist among glaciers, 
demanded that he should comply with 
the request ; and granted his promise 
accordingly. 

Frankenstein retreats to one of the 
distant islands of the Orcades, that in 
secrecy and solitude he might resume 
his detestable and ill-omened labours, 
which now were doubly hideous, since 
he was deprived of the enthusiasm 
with which he formerly prosecuted 
them. As he is sitting one night in 
his laboratory, and recollecting the 
consequences of his first essay in the 
Promethean art, he begins to hesitate 
concerning the right he had to form 
another being as malignant and blood- 
thirsty as that he had unfortunately 
already animated. It is evident, that 


he would thereby give the demon 
the means of propagating a hideous 
yace, superior to mankind in strength 
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and hardihood, who might render the 
very existence of the present 


race a condition precarious and full.of 


terror. Just as these reflections 
him to the conclusion that his : 
was criminal, and ought not to kept, 
he looks up, and sees, by the light of 
the moon, the demon at the casement, 
ghastly grin wrinkled his arte he 
which he allotted to me. Yes, he had 
lowed me in my travels ; he had loitered in 
forests, hid himself in caves, or taken refuge 
in wide and desert heaths; and he noy 
came to mark my progress, and claim the 
fulfilment of my promise. 

** As I looked on him, his countenance 
expressed the utmost extent of malice and 
treachery. I thought with a sensation of 
madness on my promise of creating another 
like to him, and, trembling with passion, 
tore to pieces the thing on which I was en. 
gaged. The wretch shw me destroy the 
creature on whose future existence he de. 
pended for happiness, and, with a howl of 
devilish despair and revenge, withdrew.” 


At a subsequent interview, described 
with the same wild energy, all 
is broken off betwixt Frankenstein 
and the work of his hands, and 

t on terms of open and d 

atred and defiance. Our limits do 
not allow us to trace in detail the 
gress of the demon’s vengeance. Cler- 
val falls its first victim, and unde 
circumstances which had very nearly 
conducted the new Prometheus to the 
gallows as his supposed murderer, 
Elizabeth, his bride, is next — 
on her wedding-night ; his father di 
of grief; and at length Frankenstein, 
driven to despair and distraction, ses 
nothing left for him in life but ve» 
geance on the singular cause of his 
misery. With this purpose he pursues 
the monster from clime to clime, re 
ceiving only such intimations of his 
being on the right scent, as served 
shew that the demon delighted in 
thus protracting his fury and his suf 
ferings. At length, after the flight 
and pursuit had terminated among 
the frost-fogs and icy islands of the 
northern ocean, and just when he had 
a glimpse of his adversary, the ground 
sea was heard, the ice gave way, and 
Frankenstein was placed in the. perk 
ons situation inwhich he is~first i» 
troduced to the reader. 

Exhausted by his sufferings, but 
still breathing vengeance against the 
being which was at once his cree 
ture and his persecutor, this unhappy 
victim to physiological discovery ¢; 


“ A 
on me, where I sat 
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just as the clearing away of the 
ie permits Captain Walton’s vessel to 
joist sail for their return to Britain. 
at midnight, the demon, who had 
jen his destroyer, is discovered in 
the cabin, lamenting over the corpse 
of the person who gave him being. 
To Walton he attempts to justify his 
resentment towards the human race, 
while, at the same time, he acknow- 
ledges himself a wretch who had mur- 
dered the lovely and the helpless, and 

to irremediable ruin his cre- 
stor, the select specimen of all that 
was worthy of love and admiration. 

“Fear not,” he continues, addressing 
the astonished Walton, ‘‘ that I shall be 
the instrument of future mischief. My 
work is nesi’~ complete. Neither yours 
nor any man’s death is needed to consum- 
mate the series of my being, and accom- 
plish that which must be done; but it re- 
quires my own. Do not think that I shall 
be slow to perform this sacrifice. I shall 
quit your vessel on the ice-raft which 
brought me hither, and shall seek the most 
northern extremity of the globe; I shall 
collect my funeral pile, and consume to 
ashes this miserable e, that its remains 

afford no light to any curious and un- 
ed wretch, who would create such 
another as { have been.——” 

“ He sprung from the cabin-window, as 
he said this, upon the ice-raft which lay 
close to the vessel. He was soon borne 
away by the waves, and lost in darkness 
and distance.” 

Whether this singular being execut- 
ed his purpose or not must necessarily 
remain an uncertainty, unless the 
voyage of discovery to the north pole 
should throw any light on the subject. 

So concludes this extraordinary tale, 
in which the author seems to us to 
disclose uncommon powers of poetic 
imagination., The feeling with which 
we perused the unexpected and fear- 
ful, yet, allowing the possibility of the 
event, very natural’ conclusion of 
Frankenstein’s experiment, shook a 
little even our firm nerves ; although 
such, and so numerous have Men the 
expedients for exciting terror em- 
ployed by the romantic writers of the 
age, that the reader may adopt Mac- 
beth’s words with a slight alteration : 
“ We have supp’d full with horrors : 
Direness, familiar to our ‘‘ callous” thoughts, 
Cannot once startle us.” 

It is no a merit in our eyes, 
that the tale, though wild in incident, 


x 


is written in plain and forcible Eng- 
lish, without exhibiting that mixture 
of hyperbolical Germanisms with which 
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tales of wonder are usually told, as if 
it were neces that the language 
should be as extravagant as the fiction. 
The ideas of the author are always 
clearly as well as forcibly expressed ; 
and his descriptions of landscape have 
in them the eaten requisites of truth, 
freshness, precision, and beauty. ‘The 
self-education of the monster, consider- 
ing the slender opportunities of acquir- 
ing knowledge that he possessed, we have 
already noticed as improbable and over- 
strained. That he should have not only 
learned to speak, but to read, and, for 
aught we know, to write—that heshould 
have become acquainted with Werter, 
with Plutarch’s Lives, and with Para- 
dise Lost, by listening through a hole 
in a wall, seems as unlikely as that he 
should have acquired, in the same way, 
the problems of Euclid, or the art 
of book-keeping by single and double 
entry. The author has however 
two apologies—the first, the necessity 
that his monster should acquire those 
endowments, and the other, that his 
neighbours were engaged in teaching 
the language of the country to a young 
foreigner. His progress in self-know- 
ledge,and the acquisition of information, 
is, after all, more wonderful than that 
of Hai Eben Yokhdan, or Automathes, 
or the hero of the little romance called 
The Child of Nature, one of which 
works might perhaps t the train 
of ideas followed by the author of 
Frankenstein. We should also’ be 
dis , in support of the principles 
with which we set out, to question 
whether the monster, how tall, agile, 
and strong however, could have per- 
petrated so much mischief undiscover- 
ed ; or passed through so many coun- 
tries without being secured, either on 
account of his crimes, or for the be- 
nefit of some such speculator as Mr 
Polito, who would have been happy 
to have added to his museum so curi- 
ous a specimen of natural history. But 
as we have consented to admit the 
leading incident of the work, perhaps 
some of our readers may be of opinion, 
that to stickle upon lesser-improbabi- 
lities, is to incur the censure bestowed 
by the Scottish proverb on those who 
start at straws after swallowing wind- 
lings. 

The following lines, which occur in 
the second volume, mark, we think, 
that the author possesses the same fa- 
cility in expressing himself in verse 
as in prose. 
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We rest; a dream has power to poison 

We nemo eno ae 

e . 

Wie thdl, cencatie: or tention : tetidh, oc: wees, 

Embrace fond woe, or cast our cares away ; 
It is the same ; for, be it joy or sorrow, 

The path of its departure still is free. 
Man’s yesterday may ne’er belike his morrow; 

Nought may endure but mutability ! 

Upon the whole, the work impresses 
us with a high — ve the — 

us ani power 0 
ion We shall be Helighted to 
hear that he has aspired to the paullo 
majora; and, in the meantime, con- 
te our readers upon a novel 
which excites new reflections and un- 
tried sources of emotion. If Gray’s 
definition of Paradise, to lie on a 
couch, namely, and read new novels, 
come any thing near truth, no small 
praise is due to him, who, like the 
author of Frankenstein, has enlarged 
the sphere of that fascinating enjoy- 
ment. 
——— 


ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF AN INPANT. 


Ere M was three months old, 
Her Father laid her in the mould ! 
Poor Babe! her fleeting visit here 
Was mark’d by many a sigh and tear, 
And sudden starts of unknown pain 
Oft seem’d to shake her little brain ! 
Scarcely unto 07 ear ass ay cg 

A yearning Mother’s gentle tone ; 
She could not by her smiles repay 
The sleepless night, the anxious day ; 
And yet, at times, her eyes would rest 
With Gladness on that Mother’s breast, 
And sinking, with a murmur there, 
Like a hush’d stir of vernal air, 

We saw her little bosom move 

Blest by the genial fount of Love ! 


Gently the stroke of death did come, 

And sent her to a heavenly home ; 

Ev'n like the wild harp’s transient strain, 

She d never woke again ! 

And now, beneath her shroud, 

Like a pale star behind a cloud, 

Ora young Flower that dies in May, 

Chill’d by hoar-frost—the Baby lay. 

Ah, me! it was a sad delight, 

oe the dim stillness of the night, 
ile grief the glimmering air possest, 

To mark her little bed of test t 

The sweet Child bore no looks of death, 

She seem’d alive, though ’reft of breath ; 

Her lips retained their sunny glow, 

But her cold cheek was pale as snow ! 

While thus she lay, no pai trace 

Broke the fair silence of her face ; 

But something like a smile did play 

Over the insensate clay, 


As if a happy dream had shed 
A halo round that guiltless head. 


At morning light we took our 

To drop the dear Babe in the clap’ Aig 
No mourners might that corse i, 
Save Father--Servant—- Neighbour. . 
For none but real weepers gave ; 

A blessing to mine Infant’s grave, 

The vernal noon was soft and mild, 
Meet for the funeral of a child ; 

Round the small grave the sunbeams stole, 
Pure as the Infant’s sainted soul ! 

And th’ opening heavens a "d tos 

A loving lustre o’er the Pe ad - 
The fair unfolding buds of Spring 
Sustain’d our quiet sorrowing ; 

+3 Yr o’er the rejoicing Earth 

Wi wers were springing in their mi 
Of many a bright ber Searcy die, — 
Emblems of sinless Infancy. 

Oh! fairer, sweeter far than they, 

My Flower now dropt into the clay! 
Shut by the sod roof, smooth and even, 
Her blossoms from the dews of heaven ! 


When evening came, the silent hearth, 
Two nights before alive with mirth, 
With dim and languid lustre shone, 

As if it knew our Babe was gone. 

At once our spirits felt il’d 

Of grief—we spake not of our child— 
Yet every sa | we softly said, 

Told that our thoughts were with the dead. 
I look’d into the Mother’s face, 

And a calm smile had taken place 

Of tears, by Jesu’s self approved ! 

Our only Child, so much beloved, 

Had left us for a cradle blest 

Beyond a mortal mother’s breast.— 
We knew—we felt that God was kind 
What awful bliss to be resigned ! 


And is our Home a silent cell 
Moved only by the passing-bell, 
That on that May-day morning clear 
All our kind Village wept to hear? 
No—it is filled from morn till night 
With smiles, shouts, dances of delight, 
And songs of nature’s bursting glee, 
And wild Elves’ mimic minstrelsy ; 
And rosy cheeks are sparkling there, 
And orbs glide by of golden hair ; 
And white arms wreathed in loving ring, 
While Innocence is dallying 
With that bright shape—her brother Joyt 
—Who gave them may again destroy— 
But dance along ye blythesome crew, 
And I will join the pastime too ; 
For whether on Life’s mystic Tree 
Fair Blossoms shine respiendently, 
Or one chill blast of passing air 
Hath swept its broken branches bare, ’ 
The tempests blow—the sunbeams shine, 
Alike, from Mercy’s awful Shrine. 

Edinburgh. N. 

ee 
PEACE. 

I coutn believe that sorrow ne’er sojourned 


Within the circle of these sunny hills. _ 
That this small Lake, beneath the morning 


light, 
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- sooo Arwen me its breast 
one g storm, 

ard for aye the silent imagery 

Of those untroubled heavens. 


How still yon Isle, 
gearcely distinguished from its glimmering 
shadow 
in the water pure as air! Yon little Flock, 
How snow-whitelying on the pastoral mount, 
Basking in the sunshine. That lone Fisher- 


man, 
Who draws his net so slowly to the shore, 
How calm an Image of secluded Lite ! 
Whilethe boat moving with its twinkling oars, 
On its short voynee to yon verdant point, 
Fringed with wild birch-wood, leaves a shin- 
in 


if ? . . 
Connecting by a pure and silvery line 
The quiet of both shores. 

So deep the calm 


the soli Stock-dove’s voice 
= bone Lake, from the dark 
Pine Hark, the vi lock 
Oftheold Pine Grove. Hark, the villagecloc. 
Tolls soberly, and, ’mid the tufted Elms, 
Reveals the spire still pointing up to Heaven. 
I travel on unto the noisy City, 
And on this sunny bank mine hour of rest, 
Stream-like has murmured by—yet shall 
the music 
Oft rise again—the Lake, Hills, Wood, and 
Grove, 
And that calm House of God. Sweet Vale, 
Farewell ! 
EREMUS. 
Marischal College, Aberdeen. 


——— 


SONNET. 


Tue Lake lay hid in mist, and to the sand 

The little billows, hastening silently, 

Came sparkling on, in many agladsome band, 

Soon as they touched the shore, all doom’d 

to die! 

I upon them with a pensive eye. 

Pee desdimn and melancholy strand, 

I saw the image of Man’s destiny. 

So hurry we, right onwards, thoughtlessly, 

Unto the coast of that Eternal Land ! 

Where, like the worthless billowsin their glee, 

The first faint touch unable to withstand, 

We melt at once into Eternity. 

OThou whoweigh’st the watersin thine hand, 

My awe-struck spirit puts her trust in Thee! 
EREMUS. 

Marischal College, Aberdeen. 


—<—_— 


THE ROSES. 


Inscribed to Miss T. 


Two Roses, just culled, and yet glistening 
with dew, 
As fair as a garden e’er graced, 
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Were twined with the breast-knot and rib- 
band of blue, 
That bound Anna’s delicate waist. 
The one, like the bosom it peered from, was 
white, 
The other, in hue was the same 
As the cheek of the fair, when the gossip in 
spite 
Hath Iblabbed out some favourite name. 
I gazed on the roses, but quickly bethought 
Of an object more lovely to view : 
But still as the fairone my truant eye caught, 
To the flowers, as a shield, it withdrew. 


But Anna, half frowning, her blushing cheek 
fanned, 
And strove from my glances to fly ; 
As the sensitive plant shuns the touch of the 


Her modesty shrinks from the eye ! 
Yet quickly relenting, she said, looking kind, 
As she drew from her bosom the flowers : 
A covetous eye speaks a covetous mind, 
So take them—the roses are yours.® 


Scarce pausing to thank her, I snatched 


em in haste ; 
And when to my lips they were pressed, 
I could number each blossom her breath . 
had embraced, 
So fragrant it seemed by the rest. 
You frowned, lovely maid! when I dared 
to avow, 


That I coveted more than you named ; 
And I fear, while you live, and are peerless 


as now, 
For this fault I shall often be blamed ! 
But would you reform the offender youchide, 
O let him not covet in vain ! 
The earth holds no treasure he prizes beside, 
And he never would covet again ! 
Dumfries. M‘D. 


= 


FURTHER ANECDOTES OF THE SHEP« 
HERD’S DOG. 


Eltrieve-Lake, Feb. 22, 1818. 


MR EDITOR, 
In a former Number of your Miscel- 
lany there appeared an affecting in- 
stance of the sagacity of a Shepherd’s 
Dog, the truth of which I can Well at- 
test, for the owner, John Hoy, was 
my uncle ; that is, he was married to 
my mother’s sister. He was all his life 
remarkable for breeding up his dogs to 
perform his commands with wonder- 
ful promptitude and exactness, especi- 
ally at a distance from him ; and he 
kept always by the same breed. It may 
be necessary to remark here, that there 
is no species of animals so varied in 
their natures and propensities as the 
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shepherd’s dog ; and these propensities 
are preserved inviolate in same 
from generation to generation. 
One kind will manage sheep about 
hand, about a bught, shedding, or fold, 
almost naturally ; and those that excel 
most in this kind of service, are always 
the least tractable at a distance : others 
will gather sheep from the hills, or 
turn them this —_ and that way, as 
they are commanded, as far as they 
can hear their master’s voice, or note 
the signals made by his hand, and yet 
can never be taught to command sheep 
close around him. Some excel again 
in a kind of social intercourse. They 
understand all that is said to them, or 
of them, in the family ; and often a 
good deal that is said of sheep, and of 
other dogs, their comrades. One 
kind will bite the legs of cattle, and 
no species of correction or disapproba- 
tion will restrain them, or ever make 
them give it up; another kind bays 
at the heads of cattle, and neither pre- 
cept nor example will ever induce them 
to attack a beast behind, or bite its 
legs. 
My uncle Hoy’s kind were held in 
estimation over the whole country, for 
their docility in what is termed hirsel 
rinning ; that is, gathering sheep at a 
distance, but they were never very 
a at commanding sh about 
d. Often have I stood with aston- 
ishment at seeing him standing on the 
of one hill, and the T'ub, as he call- 
an excellent snow-white bitch that 
he had, gathering all the sheep from 
another with great care and caution. 
I once saw her gathering the head of a 
, or glen, quite out of her master’s 
sight, while all that she heard of him 
was now and then the echo of his voice 
or whistle from another hill ; yet,' from 
the direction of that echo, she gather- 
ed the sheep with perfect acuteness 
and punctuality. 

I have often heard him tell another 
anecdote of Nimble, she of whom your 
Correspondent writes ; that one drifty 
day in the seventy-four, after gathering 
the ewes of Chapelhope, he found that 
he wanted about an hundred of them. 
He again betook him to the heights, 
and sought for them the whole day 
without being able to find them, and 
began to —— that they were cover- 
ed over with snow in some ravine. 
Towards the evening it cleared up a 
little, and as a last resource, he sent 


away Nimble. She had found the 
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scent of them on the hill while her mo. 
ter was looking for ent pes. 
having received orders to bring them 
she had not the means of communies, 
ing the knowledge she possessed, But 
as soon as John gave her the thering 
word, she went away, he sail, 
arrow out of a bow, and in leas’ than 
five minutes he beheld her at about g 
mile’s distance, bringing them rouna 
a hill, called The Middle, cocking her 
tail behind them, and apparently very 
happy at having got the op j 
of terminating her master’s disquie. 
tude with so much ease. 

I once witnessed another very sin. 
gular feat pee by a dog belong. 
ing to John Graham, late tenant in 
Ashiesteel. A neighbour came to his 
house after it was dark, and told him 
that he had lost a sheep on his farm 
and that if he (Graham) did not secure 
her in the morning early, she would 
be lost, as he had brought her fa. 
John said, he could not possibly get ip 
the hill next morning, but if he would 
take him to the very spot where he 
lost the sheep, perhaps his dog Chief. 
tain would find her that night. On 
that they went away with all ex 
tion, lest the traces of the feet should 
cool ; and I, then a boy, being in the 
house, went with them. e night 
was pitch dark, which had been the 
cause of the man losing his ewe ; and 
at length he pointed out a place to 


John, by the side of the water, where | 


he had lost her. ‘* Chieftain, fetch 
that,” said John ; “ bring her back, 
sir.” The dog jumped around and 
around, and reared himself upon end, 
but not being able to see any thing, 
evidently misapprehended his master; 
on which John fell a cursing and swear. 
ing at the dog, calling him a great 
many blackguard names. He at last 
told the man, that he must point out 
the very track that the sheep went, 
otherwise he had no chance of recover. 
ing it. The man led him toa 

stone, and said, he was sure she 

the brae within a yard of that. “Chief 
tain, come hither to my foot, you 

numb’d whelp,” said John. Chieftai 
came. John pointed with his finger 
to the ground, “‘ Fetch that, I say, sir, 
you stupid idiot—bring that back 
away.” The dog scented slowly about 


on the ground for some seconds, 


soon began to mend his pace, and val 
ished in the darkness. Pe Bring her 
back away, you great calf,” vociferated 
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John, with a voice of exultation, as 
the dog broke to the hill; and as all 
these dogs perform their work 
in silence, we neither saw nor 
any more for a long time. I 
think, if I remember right, we waited 
there about half an hour ; during which 
time, all the conversation was about 
the small chance that the dog had to 
find the ewe ; for it was agreed on all 
hands, that she must long ago have 
mixed with the rest of the sheep on the 
fm. How that was, no man will 
ever be able to decide. John, how- 
ever, still persisted in waiting until 
his dog came back, either with the ewe 
or without her ; and at last the trusty 
anima) brought the individual lost 
sheep to our very feet, which the man 
took on his back, and went on his way 
rejoicing. I remember the dog was 
yery warm, and hanging out his tongue 
—John called him al] the ill names he 
could invent, which the other seemed 
to take in very good part. Such lan- 

seemed to be John’s flattery to 
Fis dog. For my part, I went home 
fancying I had seen a miracle, little 
weeting that it was nothing to what I 
myself was to experience in the course 
of my pastoral life, from the sagacity 
of that faithful animal the shepherd's 
dog. 
My dog was always my companion. 
I conversed with him the whole day— 
I shared every meal with him, and my 
plaid in the time of a shower; the 
consequence was, that I generally had 
the best dogs in all the country. The 
first remarkable one that I had was 
named Sirrah, he was beyond all com- 
parison the best dog I ever saw. He 
was of a surly unsocial temper—dis- 
dained all flattery, and refused to be 
caressed ; but his attention to his mas- 
ter’s commands and interests never will 
again be equalled by any cf the canine 
race. The first time that I saw him 
a drover was leading him in a rope ; 
he was hungry, and lean, and far from 
being a beautiful cur, for he was al] 
over black, and had a grim face striped 
with dark brown. ‘The man had 
bought him of a boy for three shillings, 
somewhere on the Border, and doubt- 
less had used him very ill on his 
journey, I thought I discovered a 
sort of sullen intelligence in his face, 
notwithstanding his dejected and for- 
lorn situation, so I gave the drover a 


guinea for him, and appropriated the 
faptive to myself. 
Vor. II, 


I believe there 
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never was a guinea so well laid out; at 
least, I am satisfied that I néver laid 
out one to so good pu . He was 
scarcely then a year old, and knew so 
little of herding, that he had never 
turned sheep in his life ; but as soon 
as he discovered that it was his duty 
to do so, and that it obliged me, I can 
never forget with what anxiety and 
eagerness he learned his different evo- 
lutions. He would try every way de- 
wheretet, till he found out what I 
wanted him to do; and when once I 
made him to understand a direction, - 
he never forgot or mistook it again, 
Well as I knew him, he very often 
astonished me ; for, when hard pressed 
in accomplishing the task that he was 
put to, he had expedients of the mo- 
ment that bespoke a great share of the 
reasoning faculty. Were I to relate 
all his exploits, it would require a vo- 
lume; I shall only mention one or two, 
to — te you what kind of an ani- 
mal he was. 

I was a shepherd for ten years on 
the same farm, where I had always 
about 700 lambs put under my charge 
every year at weaning-time. As the 
were of the short, or black-faced tne 
the breaking of them was a very tick- 
lish and difficult task. I was obliged to 
watch them night and day for the first 
four days, during which time I had al-. 
Ways a person to assist me. It happen- 
ed one year, that just about midnight 
the lambs broke and came up the moor 
upon us, making a noise with their 
running louder than thunder. We 
got up, and waved our plaids, and 
shouted, in hopes to turn them, but 
we only made matters worse, for in a 
moment they were all round us, and 
by our exertions we cut them inte 
three divisions ; one of which ran north, 
another south, and those that came 
up between us straight up the moor 
to the westward. 1 called out, “ Sir- 
rah, my man, they’re a’ away ;” the 
word, of all others, that set him most 
upon the alert; but owing to the dark- 
ness of the night, and blackness of the 
moor, I never saw him at all, As the 
division of the lambs that ran south+ 
ward were going straight towards the 
fold, where they had been that day take 
en from their dams, I was afraid the 
would go there, and again mix with 
them ; so I threw off part of my clothes, 
and pursued them, and by great per- 
sonal exertion, and the help of another 
old dog that I Me beside Sixrah, J 
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turned them, but in a few minutes 
afterward lost them altogether. I ran 
here and there, not knowing what to 
do, but always, at intervals, gave a 
loud whistle to Sirrah, to let him know 
that I was depending on him. By 
that whistling, the lad who was assist- 
ing found me out, but he likewise had 
lost all traces of the lambs whatsoever. 
I asked if he had never seen Sirrah. 
He said, he had not; but that after I 
left him a wing of the lambs had come 
round him with a em and ry he 
supposed Sirrah had then given them 
a turn, though he could not see him 
for the darkness. We both concluded, 
that whatever way the lambs ran at 
first, they would finally land at the 
fold where they left their mothers, 
and without delay we bent our course 
towards that ; but when we came 
there, we found nothing of them, nor 
was there +‘ kind of bleating to be 
heard, and discovered with vexation 
that we had come on a wrong track. 

My companion then bent his course to- 

s thefarm of Glen on the north, and 
I ran away westward for several miles, 
along the wild track where the lambs 
had grazed while following their dams. 
We met after it was day, far up in a 
called the Black Cleuch, but 
neither of us had been able to discover 
our lambs, nor any traces of them. It 
was the most extraordinary circum- 
stance that had ever occurred in the 
annals of the pastoral life! We had 
nothing for it but to return to our 
master, and inform him that we had 
lost his whole flock of lambs to him, 
and knew not what was become of one 
of them. 

On our way home, however, we dis- 
covered a body of lambs at the bottom 
of a deep ravine, called the Flesh 
Cleuch, and the indefatigable Sirrah 
standing in front of them, looking all 
around for some relief, but still stand- 
ing true to his charge. The sun was 
then up; and when we first came in 
view of them, we concluded that it 
was one of the divisions of the lambs, 
which Sirrah had been unable to man- 
age until he came to that command- 
ing situation, for it was about a mile 
and a half distant from the place 
Where they first broke and scattered. 
But what was our astonishment, when 
we discovered by degrees that not one 
Jamb of the whole flock was wanting ! 
How he had got all the divisions col- 
lected in the dark is beyond my com- 


* Ai 
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prehension. ‘The charge was left “ . 


tirely to himself from midnight unqj 
the rising of the sun; and if all'the 
shepherds in the Forest had been ther 
to have assisted him, they could not 
have'effected it with greater f 
All that I can say'farther is, that I ne 
ver felt so grateful to any creature be. 
low the sun, as I did to my honest Sip. 
rah that morning. 

I remember another achievement of 
his which I admired still more, but 
which I cannot make an Edinb 
man so thoroughly to understand. | 
was sent to a place in Tweeddale, call. 
ed Stanhope, to bring home a wild ewe 
that had strayed from home. The 
place lay at the distance of about fif. 
teen miles, and my way to it was over 
steep hills, and athwart deep glens ;+ 
there was no path, and neither Sirrah 
nor I had ever travelled the road be. 
fore. The ewe was brought in and 
put into a barn over night ; and, after 
being frightened in this way, was set 
out to me in the morning to drive 
home by herself. She was as wild a 
a roe, and bounded away to the side 
of the mountain like one. I sent Sir. 
rah on a circular rout wide before her, 
and let him know that he had the 
charge of her. When I left the 

le at the house, Mr Tweedie, the 
armer, said to me, “ Do you really 
suppose that you will drive that sheep 
over these hills, and out-through the 
midst of all the sheep in the country?” 
I said I would try to do it. “ Then, 
let me tell you,” said he, “that youmay 
as well try to travel to yon sun.” 
man did not know that I was destined 
to do both the one and the other, 
Our way, as I said, lay all over wild 
hills, and through the middle of flocks 
of sheep. I seldom got a sight of the 
ewe, for she was sometimes a mile be- 
fore me, sometimes two; but 
kept her in command the whole way- 
never suffered her to mix with 
sheep—nor, as far as I could j 
ever to deviate twenty yards from 
track by which he and I went the day 
before, When we came over the 
great height towards Manor Water, 
Sirrah and his charge happened to 
cross it a little before me, and our 
lying down hill for several miles, 
lost all traces of them, but still held 
on my track. I came to two 
herd’s houses, and asked if they hal 
seen any thing of a black dog, withs 
branded face and a long tail, driving 4 
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? No; they had seen no such 
ing; and, besides, all their sheep, 
both above and below the houses, 
seemed to be unmoved. I had no- 
thing for it but to hold on my way 
homeward ; and at length, on the cor- 
ner of a hill at the side of the water, 
[ discovered my trusty coal-black 
friend sitting with his eye fixed in- 
tently on the burn below him, and 
sometimes giving a casual glance be- 
hind to see if I was coming :—he had 
the ewe standing there, safe and un- 


When I got her home, and set her 
at liberty among our own sheep, he 
took it highly amiss. I could scarce- 
ly vail with him to let her go; and 
r) fully was he affronted that she 

d have been let go free after all 
his toil and trouble, that he would not 
come near me all the way to the house, 
nor yet taste any supper when we got 
there. I believed he wanted me to take 
her home and kill her. 

He had one very laughable peculi- 
arity, which often created disturbance 
about the house,—it was an outrage- 
ous ear for music. He never heard 
music, but he drew towards it; and 
he never drew towards it, but he join- 
ed in it with all his vigour. Many a 

psalm, song, and tune, was he 
cause of being spoiled ; for when 
he set fairly to, at which he was not 
slack, the voices of all his coadjutors 
had no chance with his. It was cus- 
tomary with the worthy old farmer 
with whom I resided, to perform fa- 
mily worship evening and morning ; 
and before he began, it was always 
to drive Sirrah to the fields, 
and toclose the door. If this was at any 
time forgot or neglected, the moment 
that the was raised, he joined 
with all his zeal, and at such a rate, 
that he drowned the voices of the 
family before three lines could be sung. 
Nothing farther could be done ti 
Sirrah was expelled. But then! when 
he got to the peat-stack knowe before 
the door, especially if he got a blow 
in going out, he did give his powers 
of voice full scope without mitigation, 
and even at that distance he was often 
a hard match for us all. 

Some imagined that it was from a 
painful sensation that he did this. No 
such thing. Music was his delight: 
it always drew him towards it like a 

I slept in the byre-loft—Sir~ 


- Anecdotes of the Shepherd's Dog. 
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rah in the hay-nook in a corner be-~ 
low. When sore fatigued, I some- 
times retired to my bed before the 
hour of family worship. In such 
cases, whenever the was raised 
in the kitchen, which was but a short 
distance, Sirrah left his lair; and lay- 
ing his ear close to the bottom of the 
door to hear more distinetly, he growl- 
ed a low note in accompaniment, till 
the sound expired; and then rose, 
shook his lugs, and returned to his 
hay-nook. Sacred music affected him 
most ; but in either that or any slow 
tune, when the tones dwelt upon the 
key-note, they put him quite beside 
himself, his eyes had the gleam of 
madness in them ; and he sometimes 
quitted singing, and literally fell to 
barking. All his race have the same 
qualities of voice and ear in a less 
or greater degree, 

The most painful part of Sirrah’s 
history yet remains; but, in memory 
of him, it must be set down. He 
grew old, and unable to do my work 

y himself. I had ason of his com- 
ing up that promised well, and was 
a greater favourite with me than ever 
the other was. The times were hard, 
and the keeping of them both was a 
tax upon my master which I did not 
like to impose, although he made no 
remonstrances. I was obliged to part 
with one of them; so I sold old Sir- 
rah to a neighbouring shepherd for 
three guineas. He was accustomed, 
while I was smearing, or doing any 
work about the farm, to go with any 
of the femily when I ordered him, and 
run at their bidding the same as -t 
my own; but then, when he cam 
home at night, a word of approbation 
from me was recompense sufficient, 
and he was ready next day to go with 
whomsoever I commanded him. Of 
course, when I sold him to this 
lad, he went away, when I order- 
ed him, without any reluctance, and 
wrought for him all that day and the 
next as well as ever he did in his life. 
But when he found that he was aban- 
doned by me, and doomed to be the 
slave of a stranger for whom he did 
not care, he would never again do an- 
other feasible turn for him in his life. 
The lad said that he run in among the 
sheep like a whelp, and seemed intent 
on doing him a the mischief he 
could. e consequence was, that he 
was obliged to part with him in a 
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Hector, shall form the subject: of a 


short time ; but he had more honour 
than I had, for be took him to his 
father, and desired him to foster Sir- 
rah, and be kind to him as long as he 
lived, for the sake of what he had been ; 
and this injunction the old man faith- 
fully per ormed. 

He came back to see me now and 
then for months after he went away, 
but afraid of the mortification of being 
driven from the farm-house, he never 
came there; but knowing well the 
road that I took to the hill in the 
morning, he lay down near to that. 
When he saw me coming, he did not 
venture to come to me, but walked 
round the hill, ye always about 
200 yards’ distance, and then returned 
to his new master again, satisfied for 
the time that there was no more 
shelter with his beloved old one for 
him. When I thought how easily one 
kind word would have attached him 
to me for life, and how grateful it 
would have been to my faithful old 
servant and friend, I could not help 
regretting my fortune that obliged us 
to separate. That unfeeling tax on 
the shepherd’s dog, his only bread- 
winner, has been the cause of much 

in in this respect. The partin 
with old Sirrah, after all that fe ha 
done for me, had such an effect on 
my heart, that I have never been able 
to forget it to this day ; the more I 
have considered his attachment and 
character, the more I have admired 
them ; and the resolution that he took 
up, and persisted in, of never doing a 
good turn for any other of my race, 
after the ingratitude that he had ex- 
—— from me, appears to me to 

ve a kind of heroism and sublimity 
in it. I am, however, writing no- 
os but the plain simple truth, to 
which there are plenty of living wit- 
nesses. I then made a vow to myself, 
which I have religiously kept, and 
ever shall, never to sell another dog ; 
but that [ may stand acquitted to you, 
sir, of all pecuniary motives, which 
indeed those who know me will scarce- 
ly suspect me of,—I must add, that 
when I saw how matters went, I ne- 
ver took a farthing’ of the stipulated 
price of old Sirrah. 

I have Sirrah’s race to this day ; and 
though none of them have ever equal- 
led him as a sheep dog, yet they have 
far excelled him in all the estimable 
qualities of sociality and humour. 
The history of his son, the renowned 





other letter when I have leisure, © 
James Hogg, 


—_—— 


BUCKHAVEN. 


Tue following queries are ad 
to the author of the account of the 
gypsies of Fife, being suggested 
the research and industry which be 
has displayed in collecting memorials 
of that vagrant race. They relate to 
a class of persons, who, distinguished 
for honest industry in a laborious and 
dangerous calling, have only this in 
common with the Egyptian tribes, 
that they are not originally natives of 
the country which they inhabit, and 
are supposed still to exhibit traces ofa 
foreign origin. I mean the colony of 
fishermen (Danish, as has been pre. 
sumed) ‘settled in the village of Buck. 
haven in Fife, unless my memory de. 
ceives me, (for I have not at present lei 
sure to verify the fact) by King James 
V., among other honourable attempts 
to introduce arts and civilization into 
his kingdom. : 
There is a foolish little book, called 
the History of Buckhaven, still, I be. 
lieve, hawked about by pedlars, and 
well known to the curious students in 
stall pamphlets and penny histories, 
amongst whom I respectfully ask leave 
to enroll myself. It contains a series 
of idle jests and stories, like those fi- 
thered on the Wise Men’ of Gotham, 
tending chiefly to ridicule the good 
people of Buckhaven, for their alleged 
ignorance of all that is unconnected 
with their own maritime employment; 
nor is it by any means devoid of a 
strain of low and coarse humour. Yet 
even this vituperative and injurious 
account of the honest fishers of Buck 
haven and their wives, contains, or 
rather indicates, some peculiarities res- 
pecting them which irritate the curi- 
osity of a local antiquary. In my 
copy of this respectable treatise, the 
title-page professes to give “‘ the al- 
tiquities of their old dress, the bucky- 
boat with a flag of green-tree, with 
their dancing, Willie and his trusty 
rapier,” &c. In this, however, as m 


too many cases of more importance, 
we may adopt the old caution, fronts 
nulla fides ; for little or nothing is*said 
in the treatise itself of the matters thus 
formally announced in the title. Itis 
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tain a dialect quite different from any 
other in Scotland, and, as the author 
3s it, almost shift the letter H, 
nf employ the letter O in its stead. 
] cannot however trace, in the exam- 
es he has given us of their conver- 
sation, any thing illustrative of this 
ity, nor do I observe any very 
word, excepting the epithet 
rolicouching, with the derivation and 
meaning of which I am not acquainted, 
unless it be the same with rollochin, a 
yord given in Dr Jamieson’s Diction- 
ary, as applicable to a frolicksome 
wench. 

It might however be worth the 
while of your correspondent, to in- 
quire whether this people have still 
any phrases or dialect peculiar to 
themselves, as indicative of a northern 
origin. The dance mentioned in the 
title-page of the penny chronicle of 
Buckhaven, and all mention of which 
isso culpably omitted in the body of 
the chronicle, (tantumne rem tam ne- 
pligenter! ) has often excited my curi- 
osity. It is well known that the 
dances of the northern people were 
one of their favourite festive amuse- 
ments, remains of which may be 
traced wherever the Scandinavian ro- 
vers acquired extensive settlements. 
The Pyrrhic dance of the Goths, per- 
formed with naked swords in the 
oa of the dancers, by pointing and 
uniting which they formed various 
figures, and particularly that of a hex- 
agon or rose, are mentioned by Olaus 


Magnus, as well as their ring-dance, 


and other exercises of the same na- 
ture. The same dances are repeat- 
edly noticed in the Northern Ballads, 
translated by Mr Robert Jamieson ; 
and every thing serves to show that 
the exercise was a favourite amuse- 
ment with the northmen. 

In modern times we find traces of 
this custom. The author of the his- 
tory of Whitby mentions the sword- 
dance, as practised by the modern 
Northumbrians, the direct descendants 
of the followers of Inguar and Hubba, 
the sons of Regnar Lodbrog. Like 


the Swedes, in the time of Olaus, one 
of the various combinations of the 
sword dance at Whitby consists in 
imitating the form of an elegant hex- 
agon or rose, which rose is so firmly 
made, that one of the party holds it up 
above their heads while they are danc- 


* $6 Buckhaven. 
‘however stated, that the fishers still re- 
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ing, without undoing it. The dance 
concludes with taking it to pieces, each 
man resuming his own sword. 

In some of the remote Shetland 
islands the sword-dance is also still 
practised. But in general it is so little 
known, that, some few years since, a 
party of dancers from the Island of 
Papa came to Lerwick and represented 
it, as a public exhibition, with great 
applause. As described to me, there 
were eight persons on this occasion, 
seven of whom, supposed to represent 
the seven champions of Christendom, 
were sup to perform their exer- 
cise for the amusement of the eighth, 
who represented a sovereign or poten- 
tate. Some rude couplets were recited 
(of which I could obtain no copy), and 
the dance was performed with evolu- 
tions similar to those I have described. 
Some of the performers were very old ; 
and there is reason to believe this Pyr- 
rick dance will be soon altogether for- 
gotten. I am desirous to know if any 
vestiges of it can yet be traced among 
the Fife fishermen ; and, in general, 
whether they have any thing in the 
customs, traditions, or superstitions, 
differing from those of the inland peo- 
ple, and allied to the manners of Scan- 
dinavia. 

I make no apology to your respect 
able correspondent for engaging him 
in a troublesome, and yet a trivial, re- 
search, upon such authority as the 
penny history of Buckhaven. ‘The lo- 
cal antiquary of all others ought, in 
the zeal of his calling, to feel.the force 
of what Spencer wrote and Burke 
quoted :—‘‘ Love esteems no office 
mean.”—‘* Entire affeetion scorneth 
nicer hands.”—The curious collector, 
who seeks for ancient reliques among 
the ruins of Rome, often pays for 
permission to trench or dig over some 
particular piece of ground, in hopes to 
discover some remnant of antiquity. 
Sometimes he gets only his labour, and 
the ridicule of having wasted it, to pay 
for his pains ; sometimes he finds but 
old bricks and shattered pot-sherds ; 
but sometimes, also, his toil is reward- 
ed by a valuable medal, cameo, bronze, 
or statue. And upon the same prin- 
ciple, it is by investivating and com- 
paring popular customs, often trivial 
and foolish in themselves, that we oft- 
en arrive at the means of establishing 
curious and material facts in history. 

Edinburgh, 8th March. 
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LETTER OF JAMES VI. 
MR EDITOR, 

Tue original of the subjoined is a- 
—_ the papers of an old and — 

family in Ayrshire, whom I prevai 
on to permit this communication. The 
letter seems an admirable companion 
to those Royal Epistles with which 
ou have already favoured the public ;* 
bat the comments that might be made 
on it are chiefly anticipated in your 
H. 


former Number. L. 

Glasgow, 2d March. 

To our richt traist freind the Laird 
of Caldwell. 


RICHT TRAIST FREIND, 
WeE greit you hertlie weill Haying 
directit our other Ires unto zou of be- 
foir desyring zou according to the cus- 
tome observit of auld be our maist 
nobill progenitours in sic caises to 
haif directit hither to the Queine our 
Bedfallow ane haiknay for transport- 
ing of the Ladies accompanying her 
Quhareupoun we vpoun zour stay haif 
tane occasioun to mervell Zit thinking 
to try forder the conceipt quhilk we 
hailf of zour affectioun in furtherance 
of honorabill adois as ony wayis con- 
cerne ws We ar movit as of befoir to 
visie zou be thir prétis Requeisting zou 
maist effectuuslie to deliver and direct 
hither with this berair ane haiknay to 
quhom we haif gevin our comission 
for the samyn effect In doing quhare- 
of ze will do ws richt acceptabill plea- 
sour to be rememberit in ony zour 
adois quhare we may gif zou pruif of 
our rememberance of zour guid weill 
accordinglie Othervise vpon the in- 
formatioune we haif resaivit of sic as 
ze haif we will caus the reddiest ze 
haif be taine be our auctority and 
brocht in till ws Hoping rather ze 
will do zour dewtie benevolentlie 
Thus luikeing that our desire tending 
to the custome observit of auld in sic 
caises sall be satisfeit and the berair 
not return empty We comit zou to 
the protection of God From Hali- 
rudhous the fyrst day of October 1590. 
(Signed) James R. 


— 
THE DAMPERS. 


MR EDITOR, 
I opserveD, in the last Number of 
your Magazine, an article on the sub- 





* See No IX. 


Letter of James VI.—The Dampers. 








ject of Damping, signed “ An git” 
Fellow,” and being perhaps the mogt 
veteran Damper in Edinburgh, haya 
ing belonged to the socie upwards 
of sixty years, I presume, in name of 
all the Dampers in and about town, 
no despicable array, to thank your 
correspondent for the v: 
manner in which he has been 

to notice a fraternity, of whi 
readers will probably think I have not 
been an unworthy member, after 
shall have perused the following nar. 
rative. 

The first time I had the pleasure of 
plying as a Damper, was soon after the 
appearance of the tragedy of 
The nation, I mean the Scottish na, 
tion, felt proud of the success of their 
first, may I call it their haba ? legitie 
mate drama; and Mr Home’s vanity 
as an author was not inconsiderable, 
By dividing the merits, it was evi 
dent that it would be decreased in ¢ 
much greater ratio than a half, so] 
whispered that the real author, mira 
bile dictu, was no less a personage thay 
John, Earl of Bute. The inuendo was 
eagerly listened to; and poor Home, 
shorn of his tragic beams, was doom 
to suffer all the rage of presbyterian 
persecution, while the unconscious 
peer was clothed in his literary splen, 
dour. Time, however, a gentleman 
who has always been a bitter e 
to the results of Damping, has offic 
ously interposed, and rendered 
whispers inaudible to posterity. 

My next appearance was some time 
after the appearance of Ossian’s Poems, 
The people were still more’ proud of 
their ancient than they had been of 
their modern bard ; and I exerted my 
energies in moderating their trans 
port, until I was actually 
modern Zoilus. Recourse was again 
had to my former expedient of divid- 
ing the merits, and I most boldly con- 
tended, that many of the best poems 
were written by the editor, though I 
knew that he could as well have writ 
ten the Iliad. By this proceeding, I 
took a great deal of merit from our 
Gaelic Homer, and conferred very lit 
tle on M‘Pherson ; thereby keepirg 
the vanity of the nation rather under 
par, if I may use a mercantile ome 
sion in a literary concern. Ona 
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day I furnished a brother Damper 
with some of his most plausible ob 
jections to the authenticity of Ossians 
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mee clear, classical, and altogether 
unrivalled, unless by the precious frag- 
ment of history consecrated to the 
umous fame of his great friend 
~~ by a most judicious kinsman. 
ihcagh the nation was plunged 
jnto the Slough of Despond in conse- 
quence of the surrender of Lord Corn- 
qallis’s army at York Town, yet many 
were not a little proud of the 
commander, who, under a circum- 
stance so depressing, could pen such 
elegant and interesting despatches. 
But as the misfortunes of the hero 
were likely to be lost in the contem- 
ion of his other fine qualities, I 
contrived to insinuate that Captain 
Ross had written the letter so justly 
sdmired, although an officer who was 
side-du-camp to the second in com- 
mapd (General O’Hara) informed me, 
that he was in Lord Cornwallis’s tent, 
and not only saw his lordship write 
the letter currente calamo, but heard 
him read the greatest part of it in pre- 
sence of the staff. ‘“‘ Evil may be 
done that good may come of it,” is an 
established rule and doctrine of our 
order, and will doubtless place my 
conduct in this affair in its proper 
point of view. 
When Rodney defeated De Grasse, 
I made it clear, that he had no merit 
in the business of the day, the princi- 
pal share of glory being due to a wor- 
thy citizen of Edinburgh, and a small 
dividend to Sir Charles Douglas and 
Captain Young, who favoured his 
lordship with their advice on that 
memorable occasion. After the bat- 
tle of Camperdown, I was equally 
alert in opining, that Lord Duncan 
knew no more of what was doing in 
the action, than if he had been walk- 
ing in the area of George’s Square, 
and that his merit extended no farther 
than fighting his own ship like the de- 
vil—a sort of infernal desert, of which 
ai not choose altogether to deprive 


I shall pass over my manceuvres 
during the piping times of peace, and 
the first scenes of the war, though I 
cannot help claiming, by the way, 
some merit, as having done mon pos- 
sible towards damping the ardour of 


our volunteers, and checking the in- 
ordinate pride of the nation, in their 
4pparent zeal and loyalty, and shall 
ash at once into the Peninsular war, 
during which I was obliged to be a 


The Dampers. 
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very busy man, as Wellington had got 


into a way of committing so many 
lucky blunders,, that he would have 
absolutely required a brace of season~ 
ed Dampers for his own particular. 
First and last, he has cost me incon- 
ceivable trouble ; and though “ I say 
it who should not say it,” THE Ta- 
LENTS are more deeply indebted to me 
for some of their most sapient, though 
not wholly verified, observations on 
the progress and events of the Spanish 
war than they are willing to allow, 
for alas! the greatest men have their 
failings. The ingenuity was all my 
own, with which the Patriot made it 
appear, that the battle of Salamanca, | 
instead of being a victory on the side 
of Lord Wellington, was in fact a de- 
feat ; and I have the pleasure of meet 
ing with several most liberal and in- 
telligent gentlemen in this gude town,' 
who did most valiantly maintain that 
position, and I have no doubt they 
would do so still, were it not obvious- 
ly unnecessary. But I know not how 
it happened, whenever I threw a wet 
blanket on one part, the flames burst 
out with double fury in another, till 
at length the conflagration terminated 
on the field of Waterloo. It is 
undeniable, however, that Welling- 
ton, poor devil, was surprised on that 
occasion—and if it had not been for 
Blucher ! ! Besides, his lordship 
made a very poor figure in the affair 
of Marshal Ney, and has lately been— 
cast in a civil suit at Brussels. All 
these things, however, won’t do,—the 
rogue seems to set damping at defi- 
ance ; and even the episode of Lady 
W. W. has not availed to keep him in 
check. 
It may be readily conjectured, that 
I was not an idle Damper during the 
bullion business. To sap the credit, 
and pull down the pride of the Bank 
of England, by depreciating the value 
of bank-notes, when there was almost 
no other circulating medium, thereby 
presenting to the nation the full cup 
of calamity, was an object too impor- 
tant to be neglected. I begin to think, 
however, that our reasoning was rather 
too theoretical, don’t read theatrical, 
and perhaps was not perfectly under- 
stood even by the Lords Lauderdale 
and King, those mirrors of political e~ 
conomy. It would doubtless be su- 
perfluous, to expect that Noble Lords 
should themselves understand all that 
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uy write on a subject so very dry. 
Indeed I consider it quite sufficient, 
and perhaps more than ought to be 
required, if they can render it intelli- 
ible to others. This may of writing 
Is quite familiar to the Noble Earl, only 
his Lordship boldly goes the vole, as 
may be learned by reference to his 
“Inquiry on Public Wealth.” But 
a vast deal of mischief has been prac- 
tically done to the bullion cause by a 
parcel of ninnies, who persist, notwith- 
standing all my honest endeavours, in 
preferring a twenty-one-shilling-note 
toa golden guinea! To combat such 
perverse infatuation would be una- 
vailing ; and unless the novelty of the 
SOVEREIGNS now issuing shall create 
a diversion in our favour, I am fear- 
ful that even Mr Huskisson, in his 
new office of commissioner of woods, 
&c. &c., will not be able to consider, 
with perfect complacency, what he has 
_formerly said and written concerning 
the ta nas yalue of the precious 
metals over a Bank of England billet- 
doux. 

Not considering the present mo- 
ment very propitious for the exercise 
of public damping, notwithstanding 
the suspension of the habeas corpus, 
and the consequent enormities commit- 
ted by the suspension of many innocent 
citizens, merely for walking about for 
their amusement, in London and in 
the country, and now and then com- 
mitting murder and treason pro bono 
publico,—I mean to rest, as it were, on 
my oars. However, I have several 
matters in embryo, which may /el/ ere 
long—such as a much injured empe- 
ror, 2 banished princess, disputed suc- 
cession to the crown, dragoons in Pall 
Mall, and grenadiers in white gaiters, 
&c. &c. But I must not discover all 
the secrets of my art, nor display the 
extent of my resources prematurely, 
thereby anticipating the speeches and 
motions of my patriot friends in par- 
liament, whose stock of eloquence and 
argument, though great, will not, at 
the present eventful crisis, admit of 
any deduction. I shall therefore con- 
clude this long letter, with the assur- 
ance that I am very much at your de- 
votion, Mr Editor, on terms consist- 
ent with the purity of patriotism, 


whenever you shall stand in need of 
the sly services of one who has so long 

i , and, I may say, fulfilled, 
all the duties of 


A Damper. 
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NARRATIVE OF A FATAL EVEny, | 


[The following melancholy relation has 
been sent us without a signature or refer. 
ence. It is contrary to our general rule {p 
insert any communication under such cr. 
cumstances, but we are unwilling to give 
any additional pain, and besides, there ig 
something in the querulous tone of it, tha 
seems to plead for indulgence, &c. and we 
would be glad to have it in our power tg 
** administer to a mind diseased.”] 


Ir it could alleviate in the smallest 
degree the intense sufferings that have 
preyed upon my mind, and blasted 
my hope, during a period now of al. 
most seyen-and-thirty years, I would 
account the pain I may feel, during 
the time I am attempting to narrate 
the following occurrence, of no more 
consequence than the shower of sleet 
that drives in my face while I am walk. 
ing home from the parish church tg 
my parlour fire. 

I already remarked, it is within a 
few months of being thirty-seven 
years since I left the university of 
Glasgow, in company with @ young 
person of my own age, and from the 
same part of the country. I shall 
speak of him by the name of Camp. 
bell ; it can interest few but myself 
now, to say that it is not his real name, 
We had been intimately acquainted 
for years before we came together to 
the college, and a predilection for the 
same studies, a strong bias for general 
literature, and more especially for those 
courses of inquiry which are the a- 
musement rather than the task of 
minds given to the pursuit of know- 
ledge, had, in the course of four swift 
years, bound us together in one of 
those friendships which young men 
are apt to persuade themselves ca 
never possibly be dissolved, while no 
sooner are they separated for a time, 
than every event they mect with in 
the course of common life tends in; 
sensibly to obliterate this youthful 
union ; as the summer showers so ime 
perceptibly melt the wreath of snow 
upon the mountain, that the evening 
on which the last speck disappears 
passes unnoticed. 

But our friendship was not destined 
to be subjected to this slow and wast 
ing process: it was suddenly and feats 
fully broken off. It is now sevenr 
and-thirty years, next June, since the 
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I allude to; and I still flatter 
myself, that had I had the courage to 
have saved Campbell’s life when pro- 
ably it was in my power, our mutual 
would have suffered no dimi- 
nution, wherever our future lots might 
been cast. 
ithe teachers of youth, in the uni- 
versity of the western capital of the 
kingdom, had fallen, about that time, 
into the great and presumptuous error 
of letting their pupils loose in a desert 
and boundless field, as if the truth 
could be found every where by search- 
ing the wilderness ; and error was only 
tobe stumbled upon by chance, and 
immediately detected and avoided. 
ayaa it had been to consider 
truth and error as at least equally ob- 
vious to the youthful mind, and there- 
fore to rein in the minds of their pu- 
ils, and oblige them to conform to 
the safe and long established modes of 
reasoning and thinking. 

One lamentable consequence of this 
presumptuous system was, the effect 
ithad upon the young men of my own 

, in arousing in our minds a disre- 
gard for the standards of our faith in 
religion ; for instead of studying nature 
by the help of revelation, we reversed 
the order of induction, and, pretending 
to follow the works of = Deity as 
our princi ide, endeavoured to 
ilastrate + gh ak will of God by 
the analogy of nature. This may ap- 
pear somewhat foreign to the subject, 
but a similar train of thought always 
mingles with my recollections, and it 
is not the least cause of my unceasing 
regret, that I should, in the pride and 
nshness of youthful enthusiasm, have 
encouraged Campbell, and even often 
led the way in these dangerous specu- 
lations. It was our last year at Prin- 
cipal ’s* class! and, alas! I 
have to endure the remembrance that 
my friend was snatched to a premature 
death, while he was yet an unbeliever 
in some of the most sublime mysteries 
of our holy faith. 

As I said already, Campbell and 1, 
after a winter of hard study, proposed 
to ourselves, and set out on, a journey 
of six weeks, in order to indulge our 
predilection for natural history, among 
hae aventnine and isles of the High- 








_* Last year of attendance on the course of 
Theology. EDITOR. 
Vou. II, 
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We had one morning ascended a 
high mountain in Knapdale. Many 
objects were either new to us or un< 
observed before, or we saw them un-« 
der new views. Poor Campbell’s 
spirits seemed to rise, and his mind 
to take wilder flights, in proportion as 
he looked to the barometer that he 
carried, and observed the sinking of 
the mercury. “ This Cannach,” said 
he, “ that blooms here on the moun- 
tains of Scotland, unseen, save by the 
deer and the ptarmagan, is not it 
more delicately beautiful than the 
gloriosa of Siam, or the rose of Cash 
mere? and if, as philosophers assert, 
there is an analogy through all the 
works of nature, and the meaner ani- 
mals proceed from the parent as slum- 
bering embryos, and the more perfect 
are produced nearly as they afterwards 
exist—why do we meet here in this 
cold and stormy region with the Fes« 
tuca vivipara, which has flowers and 
seeds in the warmer valleys below ? 
Does this puny grass adapt its econo 
my to its circumstances, and finding 
that the cold and the winds render its 
flowers abortive, does it resolve to 
continue its species by these buds 
and little plants, which it is observed 
to shake off when they can provide 
for themselves? These and similar 
speculations enlivened our botanical 
labours. 

The day was calm, the sky resplen< 
dent, and a view of the sea and the 
islands, from the point of Cantyre, on 
the south to Tiree and Coll on the 
N. West (the most picturesque and 
singular portion of our native country), 
was pourtrayed on the expanse before 
us. The scene had its full effect upon 
the mind of my friend, fitted alike to 
concentrate itself upon the most minute, 
and expand itself to grasp the most 
magnificent, objects in nature ; he had 
not been more charmed with the most 
diminutive plants than now, when 
he took a rapid review of the vast 
ocean, with all its mighty movements 
of tides and currents ; of the joint and 
contending influence of the sun and 
moon ; of the agency of a mass of matter, 
inert in itself, revolving at a distance, 
and with a velocity alike inconceivable, 
and even moving, as by a mysterious 
cord, the vast pivot around which it 
rolled; and of the progressive power of 
man, originally fixed below his tree, and 
comparatively ignorant, listless, and 
blind, who had —" anto himself 
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new senses, and new powers and in- 
struments of thought, until he at 
last weighed the sun as in a balance, 
and seemed to have gained a view of 
the infinitude of space, and was lost 
in the fearful extent of his own dis- 
coveries. 

We descended towards the shore of 
what is called the Sound of Jura, 
through many a dell and bosky wood, 
sometimes loitering as we stopped to 
examine the objects of our study— 
sometimes gayly walking over the bar- 
ren moor. 

The sea-shore presented us with a 

new field of inquiry, and a new class 
of objects ; many curious and beautiful 
species of fuci grow on these shores, 
and of several ot the smaller and finer 
kinds we were enabled to acquire spe- 
cimens, with the view of enriching 
our common herbarium. ‘“ On the 
summit of Knockmordhu,” said Camp- 
bell, “‘ we were talking of the won- 
derful adaptation of plants, but is 
there not something in the economy 
of these alge, that shews a wise and 
intelligent provision, as clearly as does 
the conformation of any part of the 
human body ? How comes it that the 
invisible seed of the lichens should 
be of the same specific weight, or 
lighter than the air, so that the most 
precipitous rock that the wind blows 
upon is furnished with them in abun- 
dance? And their sister tribe, these 
Jfuci, that thrive only within reach of 
the wave, the secds of these are al- 
most equally minute, that they too 
may be fitted to lodge in the asperi- 
ties of the rock, and they are of 
the same weight of the sea water, 
and float about in it continually ; so 
that every dash of the spray is full 
of them, and they fix upon every 
fragment that is detached from the 
cliff.” 

As the ebbing tide began to discover 
to us the black side of the rocky islets, 
we procured a boat at a small hamlet 
that overhung a little bay, and went 
on a mimic voyage of discovery. While 
we returned again to the main land, 
the warmth of the day, and the beau- 
tiful transparency of the water, which, 
as the whole extent of the west coast 
is rocky shore, is highly remarkable, 
tempted Campbell to propose that we 
should amuse ourselves with swim- 
ming. Owing to a horror I had ac- 
quired when a boy, from an exagge- 
rated description of the danger of the 
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convulsive grasp of a person drowning, 


or dead grip as it is called, T a} 
felt an involuntary repugnance ‘ty 
practise this exercise in company with 
others. However, we now ind in 
it so long, that I began to feel tired 
and was swimming towards the rocky 
shore, which was at no great distance 
Campbell, who had now forgot his 
philosophical reveries, in the pleasure 
of a varied and refreshing amusemep 

was sporting in all the gayety of ex». 
berant spirits, when I heard a sudden 
cry of fear. I turned, and saw him 
struggling violently, as if in the act of 
sinking. I immediately swam towards 
him. He had been seized with cramp 
which suspends all power of regular 
exertion, while at the same time it 
commonly deprives its victim of pre. 
sence of mind ; and as poor Campbell 
alternately sunk and rose, his wild 
looks as I approached him, and con. 
vulsed cries for assistance, struck me 
with a sudden and involuntary panic, 
and I hesitated to grasp the extended 
hand of my drowning friend. After a 
moment’s struggle he sunk, exclaim. 
ing, My God! with a look at me of 
such an expression, that it has ten 
thousand times driven me to wish my 
memory was a blank. A dreadful alarm 
now struck my heart, like the stab of 
a dagger, and with almost a similar 
sensation of pain ; I rushed to the place 
where he disappeared, the boiling of the 
water, caused by his descending body, 
prevented a distinct view, but on look. 
ing down, I thought I saw three or four 
corpses, \struggling‘ with each other, 
while, at the same moment, I hearda 
loud and melancholy cry from the 
bushes on the steep bank that overhung 
the shore. As the boiling of the water 
settled, I was partly relieved from ex- 
treme horror ; but I had the misery to 
see Campbell again ; for the water was 
as clear as the air. He stood uprightat 
the bottom among the large sea-weeds 
—he even reached up his arms and 
exerted himself, as if endeavouring 
fruitlessly to climb to the surface. | 
looked in despair towards the shore, 
and all around. The feeling of hope- 
less loneliness was dreadful. I again 
distinctly heard the same melancholy 
cry. A superstitious dread came over 
me as before, for a few seconds ; but 
I observed an old gray goat, which had 
advanced to the jutting point of a rock; 
he had perhaps been alarmed from the 
unusual appearance in the sea below, 








ver 









bleating ‘for hi i 
or his companions. 
0 collected the boat, oar alan 
exhausted to the shore, while every 
moment I imagined I saw before me 
the extended hand of my friend which 
[should never more grasp. I rowed 
back more than half distracted. ‘The 
water, when Campbell had sunk, was 
between twelve and fourteen feet deep, 
as I said before, R gmgracd 
ent. Some people are capa- 
be ot sustaining life under water far 
longer than others, and poor Campbell 
was of an extremely vigorous constitu 
tion. I saw him again more distinct- 
ly, and his appearance was in the ut- 
most degree affecting. He seemed to 
be yet alive, for he sat upright, and 
with one hand the stem of 
a large tangle; the broad frond of 
which waved sometimes over him as 
it was moved by the tide, while he 
moved convulsively his other arm and 
one of his legs.* I remember well, 
Icried out in agony, O if I had a rope! 
With great exertion, and by leaning 
over the boat with my arm and face 
under water, I tried to arouse his at- 
tention, by touching his hands with the 
oar. I was convinced that, had there 
been length of rope in the boat, I 
could have saved him. He evidently 
was not quite insensible, for upon re- 
tedly touching his hand, he let go 
is hold of the angle, and after fee- 
bly and ineffectually grasping at the 
oar, I saw him once more stretch up 
his hand, as if conscious that some 
agg was endeavouring to assist 

im. He then fell slowly on his 
back, and lay calm, and still, among 
the sea weed. 

Unconnected ravings, and frantic 
cries, could alone express the un- 
sufferable anguish I endured.—His 
stretched out hand !—I often, often 
see it still! yet it is nearly thirty- 
seven years ago. But the heart that 
would not save his friend, that saw 
him about to perish, yet kept aloof’ in 
his last extremity, perhaps deserves 
that suffering which time seems rather 
to increase than alJeviate. 

It is in vain that I reason with 
myself,—that I say, “ all this is too 
true,—I hesitated to save him,—I kept 
aloof from him,—I answered not his 





* This appearance might arise from the 
refraction of the agitated water, as well as 
from the excited imagination of the narrator. 

EDITOR. 
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last cry for help,—TI refused his out- 
stretched hand, and saw him engulph- 
ed in the cruel waters,—but yet surely 
this did not spring from selfish or con- 
siderate care for my own safety. Before 
and since I have hazarded my life, 
with alertness and enthusiasm, to res- 
cue others,—no cold calculating pru- 
dence ‘kept me back; it was an in- 
stinctive and involuntary impulse, ori- 
ginating from a strong be impres- 
sion, and on finding myself suddenly 
age in circumstances which had been 
ong dreaded in imagination ! 

But all this reasoning avails no- 
thing. I still recollect the inestimable 
endowments and amiable disposition 
of my early and only friend,—memory 
still dwells upon our taking leave of the 
city,—our passage of the Clyde,—our 
researches and walks in the woodlands 
and sequestered glens of Cowal,— 
our moonlight sail on Lochfine,—our 
ascent of the mountain,—the splendid 
view of the sea and islands,—and our 
conversation on the summit,—the first 
cry of alarm,—the out-stretched hand 
and upbraiding look,—the appearance 
of the sinking body,—the bleating of 
the goat,—my friend’s dying efforts 
among the sea-weed ! 

It is nearly seven and thirty years 
now ; yet, day or night, I may almost 
say, a waking hour has not passed in 
which I have not felt part of the suf- 
fering that I witnessed convulsing the 
body of my poor friend, under the a- 
gonies of a strangely protracted death. 
Why then, will the reader say, does 
the writer of this melancholy story 
now communicate his miseries to the 
public? ‘This natural question I will 
endeavour to answer. ‘The body of 
Campbell was found, but the distract- 
ing particulars of his fate were un- 
known. ‘They were treasured in my 
own bosom with the same secrecy 
with which a catholic bigot conceals 
the discipline, or whip of wire, which, 
in execution of his private penance, is 
so often dyed in his blood. I avoided 
every allusion to the subject, when 
the ordinary general inquiries had 
been answered, and it was too painful 
a subject for any one to press upon me 
for particulars. It was soon forgotten 
by all but me ; and a long period has 
passed away, if not of secret guilt, at 
least of secret remorse. Accident led 
me, about a month since, to disclose 
the painful state of my mind to a 
friend in. my neighbourhood, who 
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— to some philosophy and 
owledge of the human heart. I 
hardly knew how I was surprised into 
the communication of feelings which 
I had kept so long secret. The dis- 
course happened to turn upon such 
moods of the mind as that under which 
I have suffered. I was forced into my 
narrative almost involuntarily, and 
— apply to myself the well-known 
es: 


Forthwith this frame of mine was wrenched 
With a strange agony, 

Which torc’d me to begin my tale, 
And then it left me free. 


My friend listened to the detail of 
my feelings with much sympathy. “ I 
do not,” he said, when my horrid nar- 
rative was closed, “ attempt by reason- 
ing to eradicate from your mind feel- 
ings so painfully disproportioned to the 
degree of blame which justly attaches 
to your conduct. I do not remind you, 
that your involuntary panic palsied 
you as much as the unfortunate suf- 
ferer’s cramp, and that you were in 
the moment as little able to give him 
effectual assistance, as he was to keep 
afloat without it. I might add in your 
apology, that the instinct of self-pre- 
servation is uncommonly active ‘in 
cases where we ourselves are exposed 
to the same sort of danger with that 
in which we see others perishing. I 
once witnessed a number of swimmers 
amusing themselves in the entrance of 
Leith harbour, when one was seized 
with the cramp and went down. In 
one instant the pier was crowded with 
naked figures, who had fled to the shore 
to escape the supposed danger ; and in 
the next as many persons, who were 
walking on the pier, had thrown off 
part of their clothes and plunged in to 
assist the perishing man. The differ- 
ent effect — the bystanders, and on 
those who shared the danger, is to be 
derived from their relative circum- 
stances, and from no superior bene- 
volence of the former, or selfishness of 
the latter. Your own understanding 
must have often suggested these ra- 
tional grounds of consolation, though 
the strong impression made on your 
imagination by circumstances so de- 

lorable, has prevented your receiving 

nefit from them. e question is, 

how this disease of the mind (for such 
it is) can be effectually removed ?” 

I looked anxiously in his face, as if 


in expectation of the relief he spoke of. 
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“ T was once,” said he, “ when 4 
in the company of an old mili ? 
cer, who had been, in his youth en. 
ployed in the service of apprehendi 
some outlaws, guilty of the most de. 
liberate cruelties. The narrative told 
by one so nearly concerned with it, and 
having all those minute and cireym, 
stantial particulars which seize forcibly 
on the imagination, placed the shock; 
scene as it were before my very 
My fancy was uncommonly lively x 
that period of my life, and it wa 
— affected. The tale cost me 
a sleepless night, with fervor and tre. 
mor on the nerves. My father, aman 
of eprom | solid sense, di 

c 


with some ulty, the cause of m 
indisposition. Instead of banishi 
the subject which had so much agitat. 


ed me, he entered upon the discus. 
sion, shewed me the volume of the 


state trials which contained the case : 


of the outlaws, and, by enlarging re. 
peatedly upon the narrative, aled 
it familiar to my imagination, and of 
consequence more indifferent to it. | 
would advise you, my friend, to fok 
low a similay course. It is the se 
crecy of your sufferings which goes far 
to prolong them. Have you never ob- 
served, that the mere circumstance of 
a fact, however indifferent in itself, 
being known to one, and one only, 
ves it an importance in the eyes of 

im who possesses the secret, and ren- 
ders it of much more frequent occur. 
rence as the progress of his thoughts, 
than it could have been from any 
direct interest which it 
Shake these fetters henslaes from 
your mind, and mention this event to 
one or two of our common friends; 
hear them, as you now hear me, treat 
your remorse, relatively to its extent 
and duration, as a mere disease of the 
mind, the consequence of the impres- 
sive circumstances of that melancholy 
event over which you have suffered 
your fancy to brood in solemn silence 
and secrecy. Hearing it thus spoken 
of by others, their view of the case 
will end by becoming familiar and ha 
bitual to you, and you will then get 
rid of the agonies which have hitherto 
operated like a night-mare to hag-ride 
your imagination.” 

Such was my friend’s counsel, which 
I heard in silence, inclined to believe 
his deductions, yet feeling abhorrent to 
make the communications he advised. 
I had been once surprised into such s 
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eonfession, but to tell my tale again de- 
liberately, and face to face,—to avow 
myself guilty of something approach- 
‘ng at once to cowardice and to mur- 
der,—I felt myself incapable of the 
resolution necessary to the disclosure. 
As a middle course I send you this 
narrative ; my name will be unknown, 
for the event passed in a distant coun- 
from that in — I = live. 
shall hear, perhaps, the unfortunate 
cee ped mer or excused ; the 
wholesome effect may be produced 
in my mind which my friend expects 
from the narrative becoming the theme 
of public discussion ; and to him who 
can best pity and apologise for my 
eriminal weakness, I may perhaps find 
courage to whisper, “‘ the unhappy 
object of your compassion is now be- 
fore you.” ‘TWEEDSIDE. 


—<—_—— 
THE BATTLE OF PENTLAND HILLS. 


[TH1s account was written by George 
Wiseheart, Bishop of Edinburgh, so cre- 
ated upon the Restoration, chaplain and 
historiographer to the great Marquis of Mon- 
trose. It was addressed doubtless to John 
Cosins, Bishop of Durham, although the 
direction is torn off. The original is in the 
collection of that distinguished antiquary, 
Mr Surtees of Mainsforth. ‘The letter may 
be considered as official, and, upon the 
whole, gives no very e account 
of the hasty and ill-concerted insurrection 
which was terminated by the skirmish at 
Pentland Hills. The number of the slain 
is extended from 50 or 60 to 300 ; but per- 
haps the Bishop included the wounded. 
Kirkton observes, that the royal horsemen 
who ed, being most part gentlemen, 
pitied. their countrymen, and made little 
slaughter. The battle was fought 28th 
November 1666, the day before the date of 
the letter.—-E DITOR. ] 

Edr, 29° Novemb. 1666. 
MY LORD, 

Yor Lpps of ye 23. of this moneth 
I receaved last day in ye morning ; the 
morning of a blessed day, for befoir 
night those rebells who had strucke 
such a terror in this land, and raised 
such a clamoureé in yors, were totallie 
worsted, killed, en prissoners or 
scattered. 

My Lord, on ate the 15. of 
this moneth they entered Dumfreis, 
about the number of 200, most pairt 
horsemen, finding Sir James Turner, 
carred him away prisoner ; and miss- 
ing of ye minister of ye place, whome 
they enviouslie sought for, went a< 
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way, dooing no more hurt, from 
thence marched through Galloway into 
the sheriefdome of Air, their number 
still incresing, did little hurt to anie, 
except conformed ministers, whome 
they plundered, and wounded some of 
them. ‘There numbers were reported 
to have beine increased to three or 
four thousand, and it was surmised, 
that they had intelligence and assur- 
ances, not onlie from other places of 
this kingdome, and yo" of Ingland, 
but also from ye king’s enemies be- 
yond seas. The newes hereof, come- 
ing hither upon Friday the 16th, in- 
stantlie, by the advice of the secrett 
councell, Lieutenant-General Dalzell, 
with the forces under his command, 
extending to seveine troupes of horses, 
and two regiments of foot, were sent 
to oppose them, and preserve ye citie 
of Glasgow, from ye wh place he 
marched straight towards Air; but 
befoir he came that lenth, the rebells 
had retired from thence, and taking 
strainge pathes and wayes, declined 
ye incovnter wt his Maities forces, 
yet the Leut-Generall followed them 
so vigorouslie, that though they had 
24 houres march befoir him, yet he 
was wtin a few miles of ym befoir 
they could reach Edr ; and they being 
wtn two miles of this place yesterday 
in the morning, he pressed them so 
hard, that they were forced to take 
to the Pictland hilles ; and there, a 
little befoir sun-setting, ingadged 
them in fight, though they had taker 
great advantage of the ground. The 
dispute was hard and sharpe for halfe 
ane hourr or more, the royal cavil~ 
larie alone being ingadged against 
them, but how soone as the foot came 
up, the rebelles betooke themselses to 
flight ; few were killed of ye king’s 
partie, but divers wounded ; of the 
rebels, as is conjectured, some three 
hundereth upon ye ground, and neir- 
ly als manie prisoners, the rest all 
scattered, wh, by the darkness of ye 
night, alone escaped the hands of the 
conquerors. We cannot learne of anie 
persons of considerable qualitie that 
were amongst them, but some soulders 
and commanders, of desperat minds 
and fortunis ;* neither can I as yet give 





* Among the Cameronian worthies, Co- 
lonel James Wallace, and one Captain Ar- 
not, are renowned for their behaviour on 
this occasion. They were probably the per- 
sons alluded to by the Bishop.—EDITOR, 
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yor Lop information of there corres- 
pondences on this or the other side of 
the sea, wh | should most willinglie 
have imparted if anie such thing had 
beyne knowen. The eminent per- 
sones in this service for ye king were 
wt the Leu.-Gen. the Duke of Hamil- 
tone, the Earles of Athol, Linlith- 
gow, Airlie, (whoes troupe gave ye 
first and successful chairge) and Kel- 
lie ; the Lords Rosse, Madertie, and 
Cocharan, with the Viscount of King- 
stoune. In ye tyme of ye conflict, Sir 
James Turner escaped from his keep- 
ers. The prime actors in this rebel- 
lion have beene silenced ministers, 
and the chiefe sufferers, such as were 
conform. So have I given yor Lp 
a true report, and als full satisfac- 
tion to the demand of yor lre, as pos- 
sible could be done, by, my Lo. yor 
Lopps affectionat brother and humble 
servant, Geo. EpDINBURGEN. 
Endorsed. The Bp of Edinburgh, 
Relation of ye totall rout 
given to ye Scotch Re- 
bels, Nov. 29, 1666. 


—<—>— 


&XTRACTS FROM LETTSOM’S CORRES- 
PONDENCE.* 


Tuts is a book that we have had much 
pleasure in looking over. It contains 
a selection from the voluminous Cor- 
respondence of the late Dr Lettsom, 
with some of the most celebrated men 
of their day, on literary, scientific, and 
miscellaneous subjects. 

Among the names of the writers, 
we find those of Linneus, Zimmerman, 
Jacob Bryant, Granville Sharpe, Lord 
Landsdowne, the Earl of Buchan, Dr 
Franklin, Dr Cumming, Dr Cullen, 
Dr Guthrie, Dr Fothergill, Dr Water- 
house, Dr Rush, Dr Lathrop, Dr Fal- 
coner, Dr Jenner, Cumberland, Bos- 
well, Pratt, &c.—The correspondence 
seems to have been judiciously select- 
ed and arranged; and it is preceded 
by a memoir of the life of Dr Lettsom, 
which furnishes little else than a de- 
tail of his numerous and successful 
efforts to establish various useful and 
charitable institutions ; and of his en- 





* Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
the late John Coakley Lettsom, M.D. 
LL.D. F.R.S. &c. with a Selection from 
his Correspondence; by T. J. Pettigrew, 
F.L.S. &e. &c. 3 vols 8vo, Longman & 
Co. London. 1817. 


Extracts from Letisom’s Correspondence. 


deavours to improve the condition of 
his iikencaiienen, by al pe 
means, and in all places. For his be. 
nevolent and enlightened views were 
far from being confined to the coup; 
in which he lived,—his correspondengs 
extended to all parts of civilized. Ry. 
rope, and to America,—and whereyey 
it did extend, it was employed in en. 
deavouring to make mankind wise 
and better, and happier. 

Dr Lettsom was born of opulent 
and respectable parents, at Little Vay. 
dyke, one of the West India islands, 
in the year 1744. He was not intend. 
ed for the profession which he after. 
wards followed ; but was, at an early 
age, sent to England for education, 
In consequence of his father dyi 
while young Lettsom was in Eng! 
and of changes which took place in the 
family, he was, in 1761, apprenticed 
to an apothecary in the country. At 
the end of his apprenticeship he went 
to London, where he appears to have 
studied his profession with considerable 
industry. But these studies were sud- 
denly interrupted by his returning to 
the West Indies, to take possession of 
some property left him by his father. 
This property consisted of slaves, all 
of which he is said to have emancipated 
immediately on his arrival ; and in 
the words of his biographer, “ he be. 
came a voluntary beggar at the age of 
twenty-three.” 

At Tortola, Lettsom commenced 
practising as a physician, and in a short 
time amassed a sum of money, with 
which he returned to England in 1768, 
After travelling on the Continent, and 
taking his degree of M.D. at the Uni- 
versity of Leyden, he at length settled 
in London in 1770, and commenced 
practice under the patronage of the ce 
lebrated Dr John Fothergill. From 
this time the life of Dr Lettsom seems 
to have been one uninterrupted series 
of acts of benevolence and utility ; and 
he was fortunately enabled to indulge 
in his inclinations for pursuits of this 
kind, by his rapidly extending prac 
tice, and his matrimonial connexion 
with a lady of considerable property. 

The Sea-bathing Infirmary at Mar 
gate—the General Dispensary, which 
was the first institution of its kind— 
and the Medical Society—owe their 
establishment chiefly to Dr Lettsom’s 
exertions. Besides these, he was con- 
nected, in some way or other, with 
inost of the benevolent and useful im 
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ations of the metropolis. He was 

ae according to his biographer, the 
person who sent the vaccine lymph a- 
cross the Atlantic. He consigned it to 
the care of his friend Dr Waterhouse, 
by whose agency its benefits were dis- 
tributed throughout all the United 
States. During the whole of this time, 
and up to the period of his death in 
1815, Dr Lettsom, besides publishing 
yarious works on medieal and other 
subjects, maintained a correspondence 
with most of the celebrated men in 
Europe and America. The work which 
is the subject of our article, is a selec- 
tio from that correspondence ; the 
whole of which, extending to many 
thousand letters, has been consigned 
to the hands of Mr Pettigrew, who 
was the intimate friend of Dr Lett- 
som. 
The book is in many respects inter- 
esting, as well from the variety and 
importance of its subjects as from the 
characters of the different writers. 
We shall give a few extracts from 
some of the letters. ‘The following is 
from a letter of Dr Lettsom to Dr 
Cumming. It is a very fair sketch of 
the late Dr Johnson. 

“ He was a pious man; attached, I con- 
fess, to established system ; but it was from 
principle. In company I neither found 
him austere nor dogmatical; he was cer- 
tainly not polite, but he was not rude. He 
was familiar with suitable company, but his 
language in conversation was sententious ; 
he was sometimes jocular, but you felt as if 
you were playing with a lion’s paw. His 
body was large, his features strong, his face 
scarred and furrowed with scrophula; he 
had a heavy look, but when he spake, it 
was like lightning out of a dark cloud. 
With a capaciousness of mind, and some 
inequalities in it, like his face, he resembled 
a Colossus, which, like that of Rhodes, em- 
braced the whole sea of literature, affording 
awe and distance rather than esteem and 
social friendship: his will evinced the nar- 
rowness of his friendships ; and from some 
of his writings, one may discern a sternness 
from disappointment rather than from phi- 
losophy. His Rasselas, Prince of Abyssi- 
nia, was perhaps his own picture, and it in- 
culeates apathy to the world rather than 
happiness in it. Upon the whole, he seems 
not to have been a happy man; his religion 
was rigid rather than social, and his mind 
warped by system rather than humanised 
” virtue and truth. But who is perfect ? 

ol. i. p. 78. 

Who indeed ? 

The following of Dr Warburton, 
from a letter of Dr Cumming, is a good 
companion to the above :— 
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** Many years I read over the pole- 
mica] and ccitical Cocks of the late Dr Wan. 
burton, and from the perusal I conceived 2 
most unfavourable opinion of the man ; so stiff 
and conceited in opinion, so dictatorial in his 
sentiments, treating every one who thought 
differently from himself with the most so- 
vereign contempt. It is above thirty years 
ago, Ralph Allen of Prior Park first came 
to pass about three months in the summer, 
annually, at Weymouth: his niece, Mrs 
Warburton, was always of the party. She 
was elegant in her person, possessed of an 
excellent understanding, great politeness, 
and a most engaging naiveté in conversation. 
I had been introduced to Mr Allen’s ac- 
quaintance soon after his first arrival, and 
was always professionally employed in the 
family. After a few years, the bishop, 
whom I had never seen, came to passa 
month of the summer with Mr A. at Wey- 
mouth. I was soon after sent for to attend 
some one of the family. After having vi- 
sited my patient, Mrs W. took me by the 
hand, and led me to the dining-room, where 
we found the bishop alone! She presented 
me to him, with ‘ Give me leave, my lord, 
to introduce to you a friend of mine, to 
whom you and I have great obligations, for 
the care he has repeatedly taken of our son.” 
He received me courteously enough, but I 
own to you I felt an awe and awkward un- 
easiness. I determined to say but little, 
and to weigh well what I said. We were 
left alone—it was an hour to dinner—he 
soon engaged me on some literary subjects, 
in the course of which he gave me the ety- 
mology of some word or phrase in the French 
language, with a * Don’t you think so? 
I ventured to dissent, and said I had always 
conceived the origin to be so and so; to 
this he immediately replied, ‘ Upon my 
word, I believe you are in the right ; nay, 
*tis past a doubt ; I wonder it never struck 
me before.” Well, to dinner we went: his 
lordship was easy, facetious, and entertain- 
ing. My awe of him was pretty well dissi- 
pated, and I conversed with ease. Some 
time after dinner, when he was walking a- 
bout the room, he came behind me, tapp’d 
me on the shoulder, and beckoned me into 
an adjoining room. As soon as we entered, 
he shut the door, seated himself in an armed 
chair on one side of the fire-place, while he 
directed me by his hand to one on the op- 
posite side. My fit immediately returned : 
I expected to be catechised and examined ; 
but it was of short duration. He said he 
was happy in this opportunity of asking the 
opinion and advice of a gentleman of my 
character, respecting some complaints he 
had felt for some time past, and which he 
found increasing. On this my spirits ex- 
panded: I did not fear being a match for 
his lordship on a medical subject. He then 
began to detail to me the complaints and 
feelings of those persons addicted to cone 
stant study and sedentary life. As I men- 
tioned several circumstances which he had 
3 
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omitted in his catalogue, and which he im- 
mediately acknowledged, I gained his con- 
fidence. He was sensible I was master of 
my subject. It is a good political maxim, 
« Docti sunt docte tractandi.’ I explained 
to him the rationale of his complaints, and 
shewed him the propriety of the diet, exer- 
cise, and regimen, which I recommended to 
him. In short, we to join the com- 
pany, very well satisfied with each other. 
I found my disgust and prejudice gradually 
abate. During several subsequent years, I 
had repeated opportunities of being in com- 
pany with him, and never saw a single in- 
stance of that fastidiousness and nce 
—_ us in his writings. He always 
received me with great good humour. I 
conversed with him easily and familiarly. 
On all subjects he shewed_an attention and 
deference to the opinion of others. He had 
a great fund of anecdotes, and told his sto- 
ries with much humour and facetiousness.” 
Vol. i. pp. 89, 91. 

The following are extracts from a 
letter of Zimmerman, which is ex- 
tremely valuable and interesting, both 
for the information it gives respecting 
the translations of his works, and for 
the simple and naive developements of 
his personal character. 

“‘ D’abord il faut que je vous confesse, 

‘au lieu d’étre, comme auteur, ce que 
vous me faites l"honneur de sup » je ne 
suis au fond qu’un pauvre Diable. J’ay 
écrit beaucoup en ma vie, uniquement pour 
m’amuser ou pour me distraire: car je suis 
dépuis ma jeunesse extremement sujet 4 la 
mélancolie, et tourmenté par mille maux de 
nerfs! Je suis né le 8 Decembre 1728; 
ainsi j’ay vécu longtems. L’unique réméde 
que je connois 4 ma mélancolie et 4 mes 
maux de nerfs (dont j’ay immensment souf- 
fert dépuis que je suis venu de la suisse, ma 
patrie, a Hanover, c’est a dire, depuis 1768), 
c’est la distraction. Autre fois j’ay taché 
de me distraire par les voyages; mais ce 
qui m’a fait le mieux oublier mes maux, 
c’est la vie sedentaire, l’eloignement de la 
societé, et loublie de moi-meme. Voila 
comment je suis devenu auteur en Alle- 
magne: Oubligé de voir des malades tous 
les jours de ma vie, et continuant d’en voir 
journellement jusqu’au moment du présent, 
la médecine n’a pas été une distraction pour 
mois, mais une peine, et bien souvent un 
tourment affreux. Ainsi il a fallu que je 
change d’idées dés que j’ay été libre et que 
je pouvois passer une partie de la journée 
dans mon cabinet, si je voulois me procurer 
une existence tant soit peu supportable. 
Voila pourquoi je suis tombé successive- 
ment dans un train d’études ee 

historiques, et politiques. Les derniéres 


méme, et l’esprit du temps actuel (qui me 
parcit un bien mauvaix esprit!) occupent 
maintenant toute la capacité de mon ame. 
** Je ne vous parlerai point des bons et 
mauvaix succés qu’ont eu mes ouvrages ; 
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mais pour vous expliquer l’aversion 
eu de repondre a une lettre tres 
M. Dilly, Libraire & Londres, m's be 
Vhonneur de m’ecrire le 29 Octobre ] 

il faut necessairement que je vous dise 
Jay été excessivement malheureux en tr, 
ducteurs de mes ouvrages, et qu'il n’existe 
presque pas de tourment plus affreux pour 
moi et pur mes pauvres nerfs, que 

on ine parle des traductions qu’on a fait de 
mes Ouvrages, ou qu’on me ) so den par. 
ler.” pp. 150, 151. 

** Mais la glace etant maintenant rompue, 
je m’en vais m’expliquer, a fonds, avec yous 
et aussi avec M. Dilly, sur l’aversion exces. 
sive que j’ay a parler des traductions de mes 
ouvrages, et sur la frayeur qui me saisit 
quand on me dit qu’on veut reimprimer & 
méme eorriger ces traductions abominables, 

** On a traduit mes ouvrages presque dans 
toutes les langues de I’ Europe: en Frangpis, 
en Italien, en Anglois, en Hollandois, en 

Espagnol, en Danois, et en Russe; et je 
voudrois a n’en eut pas traduit une ligne 
dans quelle langue que ce soit. Les seules+ 
traductions qui ont réiissies, parmi celles 
dont je puis juger, sont la traduction Ita. 
lienne de mon ‘ Traité de l’Experience en 
Médicine,’ et d’un pétit ‘ Essay sur la Soli. 
tude,’ et la traduction Angloise de mon, 
* Traité de la Dissenterie,’ faite par le Dr 
Hopson, et imprimée a Londres chez John 
& Francis Rivington, at the Bible & Crown, 
(No 62), in St Paul’s Church-yard, en 
1771. 

** On m’a rendu a peu prés le méme ser« 
vice en donnant a Londres une pretendue 
traduction de mon ‘ Essay sur l’Orgueil 
National, que si on y avoit mis mon Por- 
trait (ou méme ma personne, si on avoit pil) 
au Pillory. Cette pretendue traduction est 
intitulée * An Essay on National Pride, 
translated (en quoi on a menti) from the 
German of Dr Zimmermann. London, 
printed for J. Wilkie & Heydinger, 1771. 
Su ce prétendu Traducteur n’avoit qu’ig« 
noré, entiérement la langue Angloise et 
Vart d’ecrire, je lui eusse pardonné en fa- 
veur de sa bonne volonté le mal qu'il m’a 
fait ; mais il m’a prété une grande quantité 
d’idées pueriles, plattes, et triviales, de sa 
fagon, qu’il a inseré dans le texte de mon 
ouvrage. Ila farci ce texte de vers Latins 
et Anglois dont il n’existe pas un seul dans 
mon ouvrages; et malgré ce que dans la 

réface un tout autre homme a dit 4 men 

onneur, ce pretendu Traducteur Anglois 
m’a donné partout cet ouvrage l’air d’un 
Sot. Un Traducteur pareil n’est pas seul- 
ment un ignorant, mais il est un fourbe. 

“* Un pareil fourbe a traduit en Frangoise 
mon ‘ Traité de l’Experience en Medecine;” 
mais au lieu de dire, purement et simple- 
ment, en Francois, ce que j’ay dit en Alle- 
mand, il a partout enchassé ses propres 
idées entre les miennes, ce qui fait plus que 
le quart de tout l’ouvrage ; et il a fait pas- 
ser sous mon nom, et fait vendre comme 
mon ouvrage, toutes les révéries, toutes les 
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démiconnaissances qui 

t qu’a lui. Par tout il =e 

it réellement, 1 m’a ou tout-a-fait mal 

is, ou traduit sans esprit et sans gout. 

Cet ou absurde (mis au pillory par 

mon ex t Traducteur Italien) est im- 

jmé a Paris en 1774, en trois volumes ; 

e auteur de ce forfait ou si vous vouléz, 

ce pretendu Traducteur Frangois, s’appelle 
La Febure, Docteur en Médicine. 

« Enfin, sucroit de malheur pour 
moi, un oP vere Anglois respectable s’est 
imaginé que l’ouvrage de ce fourbe Le 
Febvre est mon ouvrage, et 1’a traduit en 

is et publié 4 Londres en 1782, avec 
de trés bonnes notes de sa fagon. Ce me- 
decin Anglois, s'il scavoit 1’Allemand, et 
s'il t comparer mon ouvrage Alle- 
oe eees sa traduction Anglois, seroit 
bien étonné du mal qu’il ma fait sans le 
scavoir et sans Ja vouloir.”—-p. 152 & seq. 

The following is of a very different 
kind, and from a very different person ; 
but it is not less characteristic. 
from the late Mr Pratt, a gentleman 
to whom we dare say it never once 
occurred that there could exist a great- 
er poet than the author of Sympathy, 
or a greater critic than “ the almost 
divine woman” who wrote a favour- 
able criticism on that poem. 

“ Deak Docror.—I could not have 
received larger, speedier, or sweeter interest 
for Sympathy, unless you had generously 
bestowed a criticism, or rather, to substan- 
tive the word, a candour, on that . 

“ A cluster of engagements hold me (by 
the heart) for the present, more salutary to 
the springs of life than all the waters of 
Bethesda perhaps. I shall of course bask 
in the lustre of Grove Hill, and its master’s 
friendship, before I seek the ‘* hoarse-re- 
sounding main.” ee am parti- 
cularly bespoke. But possibly you may 
have the goodness to name a day in the in- 
terval of Wednesday and Saturday; as, 
after that, I can call no period my own even 
till my return to Bath. 

“ Surely your question is,—* Is Miss 


Seward, who has criticised your poem, the 
celebrated ?? It is impossible you 
should not have heard, with pleasure, of the 


almost divine woman who wrote the Elegy 
on Captain Cook, and the Monody on An- 
dré. Last night I received from her a stric- 


ture on the second book of Sympathy, with 


avery beautiful letter, desiring him to adjust 
her remarks to the paper, and publish the 
rest with her name. She is not like the 
Turk who can bear no rival near her throne, 
0 -. sir Sse an additional ornament 
to the examples of sympathy has your an- 
ecdote of the Carren family afforded me! I 
have worn your tale = mae high- 
wayman to tatters, wi ing it to fifty 
of my friends ; and here is another stroke 
upon the soul as gloriously distressing. 


It is. 


Hore Sinice. 639 


Your life seems to be like the Countess of 
Coventry’s beauty— 
* A lovelier wonder soon usurps the . 
Chased bya charm still lovelier than the last.’ 
Who is that first muse of the age, which 
has made Grove Hill live in description, 
and look green in song?” p. 392—3. 
The Memoir of Dr Lettsom’s Life 
(in whieh, by the way, we must 
observe that there are some marks 
of very hast ey weyeer’ occupies 
about half of the first volume; the 
remainder of that, and the whole 
of the second volume, comprises the 
miscellaneous correspondence ; and the 
third volume contains papers and cor- 
respondence on medical subjects only. 
This last is therefore published sepa 
rately from the other two, 


—_— 


HORZ SINICA, 
No I. 


Groo-loorkri-tchi ( orthe Brown-plumed 
Conpor ). 


Or all the dreadful birds that fiy 

In the cold Tartarian sky, 

The Prince and Lord his nest hath made 
In the Black Forest’s thickest shade. 


I saw him on a winter morn, 

Afar on fearful pinions borne ; 

The clouds did part to let him through, 
The wind was hushed as by he flew. 


His eye is stedfast like a King’s, 
Like brazen shields his ample wings, 
His talons and his beak reveal 

The splendour and the point of steel. 


Forth the giant Condor rode, 

Rejoicing the grim black woed ; 
While shuddering fowl and skulking beast 
The terrors of their king confest. 


Majestic Spoiler! Fear and Wee 
Behind thee come, before thee go ; 
A chilly breath of Panic springs 
From the rystling of thy wings. 


Monarch! in the destined hour, 
When thou soarest in thy power, 
Safe be Kroo-ri-tsan-koo’s 

From the searchings of thy wrath ! 


Let me ne’er the torment share 

Of yon rude and shaggy Bear, 

Or yon mild-eyed bleating Wether 
Whom thou didst devour together 


F’en now, methinks, oh! ill-starred Bruip 
einer tebe tegen d ' 
Torn and gasping ’neath the blow 
Of thy proud unequal foe, . 

40 
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How thy hair with rage did rise ! 
What a glare in those dul] eyes! 
What a quivering in thy spine, 

And those shapeless paws of thine ! 
Alas! more grieved still I am, 

To think of wf me) ey Lamb ! 


Thy bleat of fear, thy. shriek of pain, 
Haunt, like a cage ghost, my brain. 
He, the monster, nothing yr 

Thy tender breast beneath him bleeding, 


Plucked with one clutch thy soul away, 
And made the throbbing heart his prey. 


He feasts not aye on Lambs and Bears ; 
Even men, the Lords of Earth, he tears. 
In evil hour he sees the light, 


Who moves the Brown-plumed ConDor’s 


spite. 
Beneath some dismal planet’s glow 
Did he come forth, that child of woe ! 
I saw thee plunge thy savage beak 
- In the stripling’s pallid cheek. 


- How sunken gleamed his coward eye ! 
How shook his lip convulsively ! 
How ghastly blue the sockets grew ! 
Lord! let me such ire eschew ! 


With pity still my soul remembers 
The writhing of those feeble members, 
The horrid cries and curses shrill 
Which did that lonely mountain fill. 


No friend was there his eye to close, 
_ Or drop a tear o’er all his woes ; 

No tender maid to burial bore 

That stripling of the western shore. 


E’en gentle Robin did not bring 
One leaf above thy corse to fling, 
But I heard the Raven’s hoarse saluting, 


And the foul mouth’d Owl above thee hooting ; 


And Dogs were there, to pick thee bare ; 
Rats drew thy fragments to their lair ; 

On the bald skull of the mangled youth 
* Grinding screamed the Ferret’s tooth. 


. At stated terms to Courtland went 
His Ghost, in rueful punishment ; 
Then afar off was seen to glide, 
Like the lank Kelpie of the Kleide. 


O ne’er may fate like his consi 

To timeless dust these bones of mine ! 
Ne’er lét my restless ghost be given 
A plaything to the winds of heaven ! 


Far, far in quiet let me rest 

From the torn stripling of the West ! 
Shield us, O Almighty Fo! 

Shield us from the bird of Woe ! * 


Qu. ? 


* Notices in Natural History. 





* The above very close translation of an 
ancient Chinese ode of Koo-ri-tsan-koo, the 
great poet of Pekin, is submitted to our 
readers, in the expectation that those of them 
who are acquainted with the most. obscure 
of all literature, will honour us by contri- 


NOTICES IN NATURAL HISTORY, 
is 


No II. i 


Ir is singular to observe the SUrprise 
ing discoveries which frequently regylt 
from the most casual observations, and 
to reflect on the uses which the phi 

losophers of an enlightened age haye 
made of the scanty knowledge of a bar. 
barous people. 


Chaldean shepherds, ranging trackless fields, 
Beneath the concave of unclouded skies, 
Spread like a sea in boundless solitude, 
Look’d on the polar star as on a guide 
And guardian of their course, that never closed 
His stedfast eye. The Planetary Five 
With a submissive reverence they beheld; 
Watched from the centre of their sleeping 

flocks ; 
Those radiant Mercuries,that seemed tomove, 
Carrying through ether, in perpetual round, 
Decrees and resolutions of the gods; 
And, by their aspects, signifying works 
Of dim futurity to man revealed. 

And, thus 

Led on, those shepherds made report of stars 
In set rotation passing to and fro. 

With what mingled sensations of 
astonishment and delight would the 
author of a Chaldee MS. listen to the 
sublime discoveries of Newton or La 
Place,—of Herschel or Delambre? Or 
what would be the feelings of that 
man,— 

qui fragilem truci 
Commisit pelago ratem 
Primus,— 
were he to witness the fearless courses 
of Cook, Vancouver, or Bougainville? 

Indeed, says Cuvier, it could not be 

expected that those Phcenician sailors, 





buting to the series of ‘* Hore Sinice.” 
The bird celebrated in the Ode has been, 
as orientalists well know, the occasion of 
much controversy among the philosophers 
and divines of India, China, and Tartary; 
some asserting that the Condor is ani- 
mated by a devil; the other and more or. 
thodox sect maintaining, that his enormous 
carcase is a favourite vehicle of the king of 
the good genii.  Koo-ri-tsan-koo we sus 
pect to have been of the heterodox party; 
at least, the view he presents of the Great 
Bird is by no means an amiable one. We 
remember to have seen another Chinese 
poem, in the same measure, but evidently 
not by the same hand, in which the mur 
ders of the lamb, the bear, and the stripling 
of the west, are represented to have been 
acts, not of gratuitous violence, but of salu- 
tary vengeance. We cannot at present lay 
our hands on it; but we may 
translate it in some following Number. 
EDITOR 
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who saw the sand of the shores of Boe- 
tice transformed by fire into a trans- 
parent glass, should have at once fore- 
seen that this new substance would 
prolo the pleasures of sight to the 
old ; ‘that it would one day assist the 
astronomer in penetrating the depths 
of the heavens, and in numbering the 
stars of the milky way ; that it would 
lay open to the naturalist a miniature 
wold 8s populous, as rich in wonders, 
as that which alone seemed to have 
been granted to his senses and his 
contemplation ; in fine, that the most 
simple and direct use of it, would 
enable the inhabitants of the coast 
of the Baltic Sea to build palaces more 
magnificent than those of Tyre and 
Memphis, and to cultivate, almost 
under the frost of the polar circle, 
the most delicious fruits of the torrid 


sone.* 
Changes in the Plumage of Birds. 


Tue changes in the plumage of birds, 
more particularly of the gull tribe, may 
be considered as presenting some of 
the chief difficulties to be overcome in 
the study of ornithology ; and one of 
the greatest benefits which could be 
conferred upon the science, would be 
an ample collection of observations re- 
garding those changes, formed in the 
course of an attentive examination of 
the same individuals during a series of 
years. From such data, there is little 
doubt that certain general principles 
might be deduced, which would tend 
ina greatdegree to dispel the confusion 
which has hitherto pervaded this im- 
portant department of the study, and, 
consequently, materially to simplify 
the labours of the naturalist. This 
desirable object can only be attained 
by means of observations on the living 
birds. The examination of specimens 
in collections, however useful it may 
afterwards be found, cannot at present 
be considered as beneficial in the high- 
est degree, in as far as we are still un- 
— with any generally applica- 
le laws, by which to r te our 0- 
pinions regarding the variations in the 
plumage of species. ‘Till such laws 
are established, each ornithologist will 
follow his own ideas, or those of the 
author whose sentiments he has been 
accustomed to adopt, concerning the 








* Reflections on the Progress of the Sci- 
ences, &c. read at the Royal Institute of 
France on the 24th April 1816. ~ 
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specimen submitted to his examina- 
tion; and as it rarely happens that 
any number of men draw the same 
conclusions from a particular fact, so 
long as it remains unconnected with a 
series of observations, doubt and error 
will continue to be handed down in 
future, as they have been during pre= 
ceding years. It is therefore of the ut« 
most importance to the advancement 
of ornithology, that accurate records 
should be kept of the changes in the 
plumage of ‘birds, by those who have 
it in their power to attend to these as 
exemplified by living instances ; and 
it is of equal importance that, along 
with the observations themselves, the 
period of the year at which they are 
made, and the age of the individuals 
observed, should also be specified. It 
is indeed the general want of such re- 
quisites, that renders the inspection 
of uncommon birds in cabinets so 
much less interesting than it might 
otherwise be deemed. 

The following positions contain 
some of the fixed principles which ap- 
pear to us to regulate the changes of 
plumage in the tribe of gulls. 

It may be assertedy that the young 
of all the species are rfiore or less 
mottled with brown: 

That with the exception of three 
species, the skua, the arctic, and the 
black-toed gulls,* brown may be con- 
sidered as a colour which never chars 
acterises the perfect state : 

That no gull is in the plumage of 
maturity, in which there is a predo- 
minating mixture of brown and pearl 
gray, or white; and, consequently, 
that the wagel, the great gray & 
and other similar birds, are the young 
of certain other species : 

That all gulls, in which the upper 
parts are pure pearl gray, may be con< 
sidered as matured : 

That, with the exception of one 
species (the ivory gull of the arctic 
zoology, described in the Fauna Gren< 
landica under the name of Larus Can 
didus), no gull has been hitherto dis- 
covered with the plumage entirely 
white : 

That, with the exception of the 
same species, all gulls hitherto describ- 
ed have some parts of the primary 
quill-feathers marked with black or 
gray, for the most part with black : 





* These two last species are by many con- 
sidered as synonimous. 
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That black is a colour of maturity ; 
and that though it ap at a very 
early period on the quill feathers, yet 
the scapulars, and wing coverts, 
are never black except in a state of 
perfection : 

Lastly, that pure white is a colour 


of perfect plumage. 

aed cm the relation which 
the changes of plumage bear to each 
other, it may be observed, with regard 
to all light-plumaged gulls, 

That the pure white of the throat, 
breast, and belly, is the first of the 
mature colours which is acquired : 

That the pearl gray, likewise a ma- 
ture colour, appears soonest on the 
back, and latest on the hinder part of 
the neck and wing a ; and that 
the plumage of gulls is more perfect 
dutha Tis teontine season than apne 
other period of the year. 


As it is of the greatest importance 
in ornithology, that the descriptions 
of species should convey a clear and 
definite idea of the object described, 
we earnestly recommend to the zoolo- 
gist the use of Werner’s Nomenclature 
of Colours, with additions by Mr Sym, 
an. artist of acknowledged excellence 
in this city, whose accurate represen- 
tations are well known to the natural- 
ists of Scotland. By the general a- 
doption of such a work, ornithologists 
would be enabled to affix determinate 
ideas to particular terms and modes of 
expression, which they have hitherto 
been unable to de from the vague and 
indefinite nature of the language usu- 
ally employed in describing the plum- 
age of birds. 


Remarkable Tenuity of the Spider's 
Thread, Se. 


Or all the beautiful discoveries with 
which we have become acquainted, 
through the progress of the physical 
sciences, there are none more strikin 
than those of the microseope, or whic 
may be studied with greater ease. The 
—— of a powerful lens to any 
of those minute objects which we have 
it daily in our power to examine, ex~ 
hibits a scene of wonder, of which 
those who have never witnessed it 
cannot form an adequate idea. 

In the introduction to Entomology 
by Kirby and Spence, there is a des- 
cription of the process by which the 
spider weaves its web. After describ- 
ing the four spinners, as they are 
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termed, from which the visible threads 


proceed, the writer makes the follow. 
ing curious observations : 
** These are the machin 
bya process more singular hon dae ahi 
spinning, the thread is drawn. Each att 
ner is pierced, like the plate of a wire-dray. 
er, with a multitude of holes, so numerous 
and exquisitely fine, that a space often not 
bigger than a pin’s point includes above g 
thousand. Through each of these holes 
ceeds a thread of an inconceivable tenyj 
which, immediately after issuing from the 
orifice, unites with all the other threads, 
from the same spinner, into one. Hence 
from each spinner proceeds a compound 
thread ; and these four threads, at the dis. 
tance of about one tenth of an inch from 
the apex of the spinner, again unite, and 
form the thread we are accustomed to see, 
which the spider uses in forming its web, 
Thus, a spider’s web, even spun by the 
smallest species, and when so fine that it ig 
almost imerceptible to our senses, is not, 
as we Suppose, a single line, but a ropecom. 
posed of at least four thousand strands. But 
to feel all the wonders of this fact, we must 
follow Leeuwenhoeck in one of his calcula. 
tions on the subject. This renowned mi. 
croscopic observer found, by an accurate es. 
timation, that the threads of the minutest 
spiders, some of which are not larger thang 
grain of sand, are so fine, that four millions 
of them would not exceed in thickness one 
of the hairs of his beard. Now we know 
that each of these threads is com of 
above 4000 still finer. It follows, therefore, 
that above 16,000 million of the finest 
threads which issue from such spiders, are 
not, altogether, thicker than a human hair.” 
It had long been a question among 
philosophers, whether it was possible 
to render the labours of the spi 
subservient to the benefit of manki 
In the earlier part of last century, 
Bon of Languedoc fabricated a pair of 
stockings and a pair of gloves from 
the threads of spiders. They were 
nearly as strong as silk, and of a beau. 
tiful gray colour. ‘The predaceous ha. 
bits of these animals, however, would 
seem to oppose an effectual barrier to 
their being bred up in sufficient num« 
bers to render such a manufactory at 
all productive. The following argue 
ments, against the probability of any 
permanent or real advantage resulting 
from this attempt, were published by 
Reaumeur, whom the Royal Academy 
had deputed to inquire into the mate 
te 


r. 
The natural fierceness of spiders rene 
ders them unfit to be bred and kept 


together. Four or five thousand bee 
ing distributed in cells, fifty in some, 
one or two hundred in others, the big 
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ones soon killed and eat the smaller 
ones, so thatin a short time there were 
scarcely above one or two left in each 
cell ; and to this inclination of devour- 
ing, their own species is attributed 
the scarcity of spiders, when —- 
ed with the vast number of eggs the 
lay. Reaumeur also affirms, that the 
web of the spider is inferior in strength 
and lustre to that of the silk-worm, 
and produces less of the material fit 
for use. The thread of the spider’s 
web can only bear a weight of two 
on without on ; and the bag 
tains the weight of thirty-six grains: 
the thread za silk-worm will bear 
two drams and a half, so that five 
threads of the spider are necessary to 
form a cord equal to that of a silk- 
worm ; and as it would be impossible 
to apply these so closely together as to 
avoid leaving any empty spaces, from 
which the light would not be reflect- 
ed, the lustre would consequently be 
considerably less: this was noticed at 
the time the stockings were presented 
to the society by M. de la Hire. It 
was farther observed, that spiders af- 
ford less silk than silk-worms, the 
largest bags of the latter weighing four 
grains, the smaller three grains,—so 
that 2304 worms produce a pound of 
silk. agp. a spider weigh about 
one grain ; when cleared of the dust 
and filth they lose about two-thirds 
of that weight. The work of twelve 
spiders, therefore, only equals that of 
one silk-worm ; and a pound of silk 
will require, at least, 27,648 spiders. 
But as the bags are solely the work of 
the females, who spin them to deposite 
their eggs in, there must be kept 
55,296 spiders to yield one pound of 
silk; and this will apply to the good 
ones only, the spiders in gardens bare- 
ly yielding a twelfth part of-the silk of 

e, domestic kinds. ‘Two hundred 
and eighty of them would not produce 
more than one silk-worm ; and 663,555 
such spiders would scarcely yield a 
pound of silk. 

It would appear, that the spider, 
though usually held in abhorrence, is 
by no means an object of disgust to 
some people. The following trait, in 
the character of one of the first philo- 
sophers of his age, may not be gene- 

yknown. In speaking of the com- 
mon spider (aranea domestica), La- 

ille observes, “ J’ai vu le célébre 
astronome Lalande avaler de suite 
quatre gros individus de cette espéce.” 


The ingenious and accute entomolo- 
gist, Walckenaer, as a mark of affec- 
tion and regard, named a spider after 
one of his children, to whose preco- 
cious genius he was indebted for its 
discovery. ‘ Cette espéce” (the ara~ 
nea Carolina), says the French author 
before mentioned, “ trés-petite, mais 
trés-distincte et trés jolie, vit dans les 
bois et porte le nom du fils de Walck- 
enaer qui la luidecouvrit n’ayant encore 
que trois ans. Ce monument de la 
tendresse paternelle est bien légitime.” 


— 


DESCRIPTION OF A SELF-REGISTER@ 
ING HYGROMETER. 


MR EDITOR, 

I nave already endeavoured, more 
than once, to direct the attention of 
your readers to the subject of Hygro- 
metry, a branch of science naturally 
interesting, and which has of late 
become still more so, from the inge« 
nious discoveries of Leslie and Ander- 
son. ‘To the former of these gentle- 
men we are indebted for the best, and 
indeed the only, philosophical instru- 
ment hitherto employed for ascertain- 
ing the state of the, atmosphere with 
regard to moisture; and to the re- 
searches of the latter we owe some 
beautiful theorems for its practical 
application to the science of meteoro- 
logy.* Simple, however, and philosq- 
phical as that instrument is, it appears 
to me to be still capable of improve- 
ment. In its present form it can be 
employed only in finding the hygro- 
metric state of’ the atmosphere at the 
moment of observation ; nor have any 
attempts been made, as far as I know, 
to construct it so as to mark the ex- 
tremes of dryness and moisture, in the 
absence of the observer. In a former 
communication to your Magazine, 
(vol. ii. p. 435.) I remarked, that the 
instrument might easily be made to 
register the greatest dryness, but that 
it would be difficult, I conceived, to 
construct it so as to mark the greatest 
degree of moisture. It:has since oc- 
curred to me, however, that the latter 
object may be as easily accomplished 
as the former, and both on the same 
principle with the self-registering 
thermometer commonly in use. For 
a description of the: instrument, as 
originally constructed by Professor 
* The researches of Mr Anderson were 
published, for the first time, in the Edinburgh 

Encyclopedia, conducted by Dr Brewster. 
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Leslie, I refer your readers to thatau- volume of your Magazine, p. $81,'"qq 
thor’s treatise on heat and moisture, to the modification of it which I am now 
the article Hycromerry in the Edin- to propose, the principal is the 

burgh Encyclopedia, or to the first though the form is somewhat different. 


‘ Figd “ 
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C D (fig. 1.) isa tube, such as is surrounded with melting snow, while 
commonly used for constructing a‘self- the instrument is placed in an atmo, 
registering thermometer, bent upwards sphere of the temperature 50, and let 
at C and D, and terminating in a bulb the point be marked at which the 
A. Into this bulb is introduceda por- liquid becomes stationary. The dig. 
tion of sulphuric acid, sufficient to fill tance between zero and this point will 
the tube and a small part of the bulb; then be 18 degrees of Fahr. or 100 of 
and along with the acid a small bit of the millesimal scale ; and that distance 
glass, a, of such a diameter as to move being divided into an hundred 
easily in the tube when the instru- parts, will give the graduation re 
ment is inverted. To the extremity, quired. To prepare the instrument 
D, another bulb, B is attached ; and for observation, it only remains t 
the air contained in both bulbs is so cover the bulb A with silk, and 
adjusted, that when they are at the moisten it, taking care that the two 
same temperature, the liquid stands bulbs be as nearly as possible of the 
at a point near the extremity D, and same colour. The index, or smallbit 
which is marked 0 on the attached of glass, a, is then to be brought to 
scale E F. If the temperature of the the extremity of the liquid, by de 
bulb B be now increased, or, which is pressing the extremity D, and the 
the same thing, if that of A be dimi- instrument to be exnosed in a hori- 
nished, the portion of air in the upper zontal position. As the evaporation 
part of the bulb will contract, while’ from the surface of the bulb A goes 
that contained in B will expand in the on, the air within contracts, from the 
same proportion, and the liquid will depression of temperature produced 
of course be forced from D towards C. by the evaporation ; and the liquidis 
In the scale adopted by Professor forced from D towards C by the elas 
Leslie, the distance between the ticity of the air in B, carrying with it 
freezing and boiling points is divided the index a. When the evaporation 
into a thousand equal parts, and is has reached its maximum, the liquid, 
hence denominated the millesimal. In as well as the index, becomes station. 
this climate, however, a tenth part of ary ; but should the process of evapo 
that scale, or one hundred degrees, ration diminish, the liquid will again 
wiil embrace the greatest range of the move towards D, while the index # 
instrument ; and that point may be left behind, thus marking the maximum 
thus obtained:—Let the bulb A be of dryness in the absence of the observer, 


Fig. 2 
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To find the greatest degree of mois- C, the distance between C and ze 
ture, another instrument isto be em- being a little more than the length of 
ployed, which is represented in fig. 2. the index @; and the bulb B is tobe 
The only difference between this and covered as A was in the former. 
the former is, that the air in the two scale is graduated as before —Whe 
bulbs is to be so adjusted, that, when the instrument is adjusted and exposed, 


they are at the same ees the evaporation goes on from the surface 
liquid may stand near 


e extremity of B; and the air within being ther 
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, the liquid moves to- 
D, continuing to do so till the 
um effect is produced. When 
ration diminishes, the liquid 
isagain forced backwards towards C, 
ii] it arrives at the index a; and 
should the evaporating force still con- 
tinue to diminish, the index itself is 
then carried towards zero, till the eva- 
ion be at its minimum. The 
‘quid then becomes stationary ; and 
though it should afterwards mount 
igher, in consequence of an increased 
ation, still the index remains at 

the lowest point to which the liquid 
had sunk, thus marking the minimum 
of dryness in the absence of the observer. 

Your readers will observe, that in 
the modification which I have now 

of the original hygrometer 
of Professor Leslie, no new principle 
has been introduced ; the contrivance 
for marking the extremes being the 
game as that which was invented by 
Dr Rutherford, and which has been 
long employed in constructing a mini- 
mum thermometer. I can lay no claim, 
therefore, to the honour of a discovery, 
but I hope I have some little to that 
ofan improvement. It is.well known 
tometeorologists, that observations of 
temperature were comparatively of lit- 
tle use till the invention of self-regis- 
tering thermometers ; and why may 
wenot be allowed to hope, that the 
we of a self-registering hygrometer 
will hereafter bring to light some im- 
portant facts regarding the laws which 
regulate the distribution of moisture 
in the atmosphere ? 

One word as to the construction of 
the instrument, and I have done. In 
the first, and indeed the only attempt 
that I have yet had time to make, I 
succeeded in constructing a small hy- 
grometer on the principle of fig. 1. ; 
and though the range is too limited to 
give the necessary degree of accuracy, 
it is sufficient to convince me that the 
construction is not only practicable, 
but, to those who are dexterous in 
the use of the blow-pipe, eXtremely 
easy. I remain, Sir, your obedient 
servant, R. G. 
2th February 1818. 


In the above, as well as in the ori- 
ginal form of the hygrometer, the 
covered bulb may be kept continually 
moist with water, conveyed to it by 
filaments of floss silk from an adjoin- 
ing vessel. > 
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REMARKS ON THE HISTORIES OF THE 
KRAKEN AND GREAT SEA SERPENT. 


** In mari multa latent.”—-OpP1an, 


Ir is our intention, in this r, to 
offer a few remarks on the history of 
the two most remarkable animals 
which have been described as inhabit- 
ants of the ocean. Céncerning these 
many wonderful things are mentioned 
in the narratives of the early voyagers, 
as well as in more recent histories ; 
and although such accounts are too 
often imbued with a spirit prone to 
believe in the most absurd and extra- 
vagant fictions, and conveyed through 
the distorting medium of fear and su- 
perstition, yet it may safely be aver 
red, from what has already been as 
certained, that they are for the most 
part founded in truth. Too much 
caution cannot prevail in the investi- 
gation of the productions of nature ; 
but a sceptical and obstinate disbelief 
of whatever is inconsistent, or at vari- 
ance with the objects of our daily con- 
templation, accords as little with the 
spirit of the true philosophy, as a blind 
and precipitate adoption of every tale 
of wonder. 

If the propriety of such an impres- 
sion concerning the famous Kraken 
and the great Serpent of the northern 
sea, so generally regarded as fabulous, 
be admitted, it will not be deemed 
unimportant, or devoid of interest, to 
enter into a short examination of their 
history ; and, by balancing the various 
arguments which have been adduced 
against or in favour of their existence, 
to ascertain, as determinately as possi< 
ble, the degree of credit to which ve { 
should be considered as justly entitled. 
In doing this, we shall attend to the 
relation which the statements of dif- 
ferent individuals bear to the prevail- 
ing traditions of countries, and by en- 
deavouring to separate truth from fi- 
tion, we shall the sooner be enabled 
to form an opinion regarding the true 
nature of these animals, and to discri- 
minate between such attributes as 
have been bestowed upon them by the 
terror of beholders, the fancy of his- 
torians, or the imagination of poets, 
and the forms, powers, and habits, 
with which nature has really gifted 
them. By this means we shall proba- 
bly be able to shew that certain ani- 
mals, the existence of which, in the 
opinion of many-enlightened men, has 
long since been: deemed the creation 
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of a distem 


ing of wilful misrepresentation, are 
Sans among the most sublime of 
the genuine works of nature, and, as 
such, worthy of our wonder and ad- 
miration, instead of being the habi- 
tual objects of contempt, ridicule, and 
The two most famous monsters de- 
scribed in history, are the Kraken or 
Krabben, called, by the Norwegians, 
Soe-horven, and Anker-trold, and the 
Great Sea Serpent. Till of late years, 
the history of these animals was deem- 
ed entirely fabulous ; and although the 
existence of the latter has more than 
once been proved by the most satis- 
evidence, within a very recent 

iod, the former is still regarded as 

a mere chimera, It is indeed singu- 
Jar, that when one of those facts has 
been fairly verified, which had been 
so ang © matter of doubt, and the 
credibility of the author thereby esta- 
blished, we should still remain equal- 
ly sceptical regarding the other, though 


dream, or the off- 


_ not in itself in any degree more won- 
derful 


Our first subject of investigation 
shall be the ae 4 of the kraken, 
which is certainly still invelved in great 
obscurity. ¢ first place, we may 
observe, that the belief in a certain 
monstrous sea animal, which appears 
in calm weather on the surface of 
the ocean like a floating island, and 
stretching forth enormous arms, or 
tentacula,—is universal among the 
sailors and fishermen of the Norwe- 

ian coast. A similar monster is al- 
faded to by almost all the Scandina- 
vian writers, from the earliest period 
of their history down to the present 
flay. The epitome of these accounts 
is this, that during the prevalence of 
fine weather, in the warmest days of 
summer, an enormous animal has been 
observed in the North Sea, resembling 


a floating island, about a quarter of a 
mile in diameter, and appearing to be 
covered with sea weed, &c. As soon 


as it has reached the surface, it usual 
ly stretches up many vast arms which 
equal in size the masts of ships. Hay- 
ing rested for some time, it begins 
slowly to sink to the bottom, causing 
a great eddy in the surrounding 
waters.* 





* Were we to quote all the authorities 
which might be collected to illustrate the 
history of the Kraken, our communica- 


mem. 
a 7 
The account given by Pontoppidan 
we think it necessary to “quote 
length as follows : ‘ 
‘6 Our fishermen unani affirm 
without the least variation in thels score 
that when they row out several miles to sea, 
particularly in the hot summer days, and 
by their situation (which they know by take 
ing a view of certain points of land) expec, 
to find 80 or 100 fathoms water, it often 
happens that they do not find above 20 op 
&0, and —— less. At these 
they gene nd the greatest 
fish, especially cod and ling. Their \q 
they say, are no sooner out than they may 
draw them up with the hooks all of 
fish ; by this they judge that the kraken is 
They say this creature 
causes those unnatural shallows mentioned 
above, and prevents their i These 
the fishermen are always glad to look. 
ing upon them as a means of their taking 
abundance of fish. There are sometimes 
twenty boats or more got together, and 
throwing out their lines at a moderate dis. 
tance from each other; and the only thing 
they then haye to observe is, whether the 
depth continues the same, which they know 
by their lines, or whether it grows shal- 
lower by Sa seeming to have less water, 
If this be the case, they find that the 
kraken is raising himself nearer the sur. 
face, and then it is not time for them to 
stay any longer ; they immediately leave off 
fishing, take to their oars, and. get away as 
fast as they can. When they have reached 
the usual depth of the place, and find them, . 
selves out of danger, they lie upon their 
oars, and in a few minutes after they se 
this enormous monster come up to the sur. 
face of the water ; he there shows himself 
sufficiently, though his whole body does 
not appear, which, in all likelihood, no hu- 
man eye ever beheld (excepting the young 





tion would necessarily be extended to a 
length quite inconsistent with the nature of 
a periodical publication. , In addition te 
the writings of Pliny, Oppian, and Alia, 
we may refer the curious reader to the 
works of Paulinus, Gesner, Olaus Magnus, 
Rartholinus, Wormius, Rhedi, Pontpppidan, 
Augustus of Bergen, Bosc, Lachesnaye des 
Bois, and Valmont de Bomare. From 
some of these we shall have occasion t 
make a few quotations. We may observe, 
that Aldrovandus, in his description of mon- 
strous sea animals, throws no light on the 
history of the Kraken. Neither is thereany 
information to be obtained on the subj 
from the writings of Ambrosinus or 
ston. All these authors, however, describe 
the great Polypus or Cyttle Fish, afterwanis 
mentioned, which we consider as 
nonimous with the Kraken. In thee 
works of Linneus it is mentioned under the 
name of Microcosmus. Its history ig tt 
jected as fabulous by Banks. 
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ot all afterwards be 
i ies, Which sh 

promt its back or upper part, which 
seems to be in appearance about an English 
mile and a half in circumference (some say 

but I chuse the least for greater cer- 
tainty), looks at first like a number of small 
; surrounded with something that 
floats and fluctuates like sea weeds. Here 
and there a larger rising is observed like 
sand banks, on which various kinds of small 
fishes are seen continually leaping about till 
they roll into the water from the sides of 
it; at last several bright points or horns 
appear, which grow thicker and thicker the 
higher they rise above the surface of the 
water, and sometimes they stand up as high, 
and as large, as the masts of middle-sized 


+ Jt seems these are the creature’s arms, 
and, it is said, if they were — hold of 
the largest man of war, they would: pull it 
down to the bottom. After this monster 
has been on the surface of the water for a 
short time, it begins slowly to sink again, 
and then the danger is as great as before ; 
because the motion of his sinking causes 
such a swell in the sea, and such an eddy or 
whirlpool, that it draws every thing down 
with it, like the current of the river Male, 
which has been described in its proper place.” 
Vol. ii. p. 211. He adds, ** The great 
Creator has also given this creature a strong 
and peculiar scent, which it can emit at cer- 
tain times, and by means of which it be- 

iles and draws other fish to come in heaps 
about it.” 

It is a favourite notion of Pontoppi- 
dan, and seems indeed extremely pro- 
bable, that from the appearance of 
the kraken originate those traditions 
of floating islands being so frequently 
observed in the North Sea. ‘Thus 
Debes, in his Feroa Reserata, alludes 
to certain islands which suddenly ap- 
peat and as suddenly vanish. Simi- 

accounts may be found in the 
Mundus Mirabilis of Harpelius, and 
in the History of Norway by Torfieus. 
These islands are looked upon, by the 
common people, as the habitations of 
evil spirits, which appear at sea for 
the purpose of confounding their reck- 
oning, and leading them into danger 
and difficulty. ‘That these supersti- 
tious notions are occasioned by the ap- 
pearance of some monstrous sea ani- 
mal, is the more likely, in as far as 
real floating islands are never seen at 
sea, being incapable of resisting the 
swell and tumult of its waters. In 
lakes, marshes, and rivers, they have 
sometimes been met with, but never 
elsewhere. 

“* But, according to the laws of truth,” 
a * ——— “* we ought not to charge 

OL. il. 
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this apostate spirit without a cause. I rather 
think that this devil, who so suddenly makes 
and unmakes these floating islands, is no- 
thing else but the kraken, which some sea- 
faring people call Soe-draulen, that is Soe- 
trolden, or Sea-mischief. What confirms 
me in this opinion, is the following occur- 
rence, quoted by that worthy Swedish phy- 
sician, Dr Urban Hierne, in his short intro- 
duction to an Inquiry into the Ores and 
Minerals of that country, p. 98, from Baron 
Charles Grippenheim. The quotation is as 
follows: * Amongst the rocks about Stock- 
holm there is sometimes seen a certain track 
of land, which at other times disappears, 
and is seen again in another place. Buraus 
has placed this as an island in his map. 
The peasants, who call it Gummers-ore, 
say that it is not always seen, and that it 
lies out in the open sea, but I could never 
find it. One Sunday when I was out a- 
mong the rocks, sounding the coast, it hap- 
pened, that in one place I saw something 
like three points of land in the sca, which 
surprised me a little, and [ thought that I 
had inadvertently passed them over before. 
Upon this, I called to a peasant to inquire 
for Gummers-ore ; but when he came we 
could see nothing of it; on which the pea- 
sant said, all was well, and that this prog- 
nosticated a storm, or a great quantity of 
fish,’ &c. Now,” says the Bishop, ‘* who 
is it that cannot discover, at first sight, that 
this visible and invisible Gummers-ore, with 
its points and prognostications of fish, can- 
not possibly be any thing else but the kra- 
ken, krabben, or soe-horven, improperly 
placed in a map by Bureus as an island. 
Probably the creature keeps himself always 
about that spot, and often rises up amongst 
the rocks and cliffs.” Vol. ii. p. 214. 
Many people have objected to the 
accounts of the kraken, for very inade- 
quate reasons, alleging, that if such a 
creature had been created, it would 
have multiplied like other animals in 
the course of time, and by its occa- 
sional occurrence would ere this have 
dispelled all doubts concerning its ex- 
istence. The same futile arguments 
were applied, and with equal proprie- 
ty, to the sea-snake, of which we shall 
afterwards speak ; and the occurrence 
of the animal itself among, the Orkney 
isles in the summer of 1808, and more 
recently off the American coast, where 
it was seen by hundreds of people; has 
scarcely been deemed sufficient to cor- 
roborate the testimony of the older 
writers. It appears, in fact, to be a 
law of nature, that all animals of ex- 
traordinary magnitude produce .much 
fewer young than those of inferior di- 
mensions ; at least, the elephant, the 
rhinoceros, the hippopotamus, and the 
giraffe, are among the least prolific of 
4P 
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the race of quadrupeds, and the whale 
and the walrus are probably even more 
sparingly multiplied. We need scarce- 
ly wonder then, that so few instances 
have occurred of a nature sufficiently 
positive to dispel all doubts regarding 
the existence of monstrous sea-ani- 
mals.* 

We shall next relate the only in- 
stance on record, of the dead body of 
the kraken having been found on the 
Norwegian coast. The account was 





* The following confirmation of the his- 
tory of the kraken, is extracted from a work 
of Paulinus: ‘‘ Retulit mihi olim in Borea 
adhuc viventi, idque sua manu et antiqua 
fide, qua eximié pollet, hac ipsa septima- 
na confirmavit fusius Ambrosius Rhodius, 
med et mathemat. Christiania, in Norvagia 

uondam regius, amicus sincerus, nunc 
Ranbape, in patria sua degens ; in vicinia 
castelli W: uss, monstrum quoddam 
marinum Laplandie et Findmarchie inco- 
is, sub elevatione poli 71, gr. 30, Seekrabbe 
dictum, conspiciendum » Mari a ven- 
torum impetu plane tranquillo. Forma re- 
fert cancrum heracleoticum, vel majam ut 
Gesnerus in sua animalium historia hoc can- 
cri genus depingit. At magnitudo ipsius 
plane et monstrosa, et suo ambitu tantum 
comprehendit spatium, ut turma militum 
in ipsius dorsi plano possit exer- 
ceri. Quando mare in Malaciam se com- 
ponit, a ventis est tranquillum, et sol tem- 
estivali suis radiis ablanditur, solet 
monstrum paulatim et pedetentim, mo- 
tu fere insensibile, ex aquis alius atque al- 
tius emergere, et suum dorsum radiorum 
solarium calori exponere. In qua statione 
manet, immotum, donec sol altiores czli 
partes deserat, et horizonti fiat proprior, 
calorque ipsius remissior. Tunc, ut motu 
lento et vix sensibili ex profundo maris 
emersit, ita se lentu quoque iterum demit- 
tit, et sub undis occulat in profundo. Vi- 
dentibus videtur esse scopulus musco ob- 
sitas, quamdiu in planitie maris excubat. 
At si quis scaphis proprius accesserit, bra- 
chia expandit, et suis hamis ac uncis, quod- 
cumque apprehendit, ad se pertrahit. In- 
cole putant, quod homines tali modo captos 
devoret. Quando mare a ventis turbatur, 
latet in profundo nemini nocivum. Addidit 
alius in septentrion amicus, fide plenus, in 
dorso hujus monstri arbores satis proceras 
aliquando fuisse visas. Sic Borellus, c. 1, 
obs. 10, narrat balenas dorso viridi et her- 
bis decorato esse adeo, ut quandoque an- 
choras in eas navigantes prejecerint inque 
dorsis earum tabernacula erint, ignem- 
que accederint (mole enim sua insulam satis 
magngm emulabantur) ; sed, calore tandem 
penetrante, recessisse, attonitos illos relin- 
quentas.” Paulinus, Eph. nat. cur. ann. 8. 
p- 79. 
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drawn up by the Rev. Mr F te 


riis, con. 


sistorial assessor, minister of Bod: 
in Nordland, and vicar of the 

for promoting Christian know 

In the year 1680, a kraken a 
young and careless one) came into the 
po ye ov a between the 

and cliffs in the ish of Alstahoug 
though its usual habit is to keep seve. 
ral leagues from land. It happened 
that its extended long arms, or antep. 
ne, caught hold of some trees standing 
near the water, which might 

have been torn up by the roots ; but 
besides this, as it was found 

he entangled himself in some openi 

or clefts in the rock, and therein fe 
stuck so fast, and hung so unfortunate. 
ly, that he could not work himself out, 
but perished and putrified on the 
The carcase, which was a long while 
decaying, and filled great part of that 
narrow channel, made it almost imnpa 
sable by its intolerable stench. Such 
is the narrative of Mr Friis. 

The kraken is frequently mention. 
ed by the northern poet, Dass, from 
os ll —_ — well as from the 
po es of the country, we mi 
Sieee many additional reocetaan 
prove the universality of belief in this 
uncommon animal. The same mon. 
ster is in all probability alluded to by 
Olaus Wormius, when treating of 
whales, in the following passage : 

** Restat una species, quam hafgufe vo. 
cant, cujus magnitudo latet, cum raro con- 
spiciatur. Illi, qui se corpus vidisse nar. 
rant, similiorem insula quam bestiz volunt, 
nec unquam ejus inventum cadaver, quo 
circa sunt qui existiment, non nisi duo ejus 
generis in natura esse.” 

We may here remark, that the cir- 
cumstance of the dead body of the 
kraken never being found floating on 
the sea, is no argument whatever a 
gainst its existence. The same cit- 
cumstance may be alleged of all other 
animals; and it is indeed one of the 
most singular and unaccountable facts 
in natural history, that scarcely a crea 
ture of any kind is ever found iyi 
dead which had not come to its 
by some violent means.* 





* Mr Pennant mentions a fact relative to 
the fetid shrew (sorex araneus), which I 
have never remarked, and which, on it- 
quiry, I cannot find to have been remarked 


by any of my acquaintance (but which 
nevertheless have. been correctly cecortal 


by him), that there is an annual mortality 
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That the animal mentioned by Wor- 
though classed by him among 
whales, is the same as the kraken, 
we have the testimony of Crantz the 


missionary, who wrote the history of 
Greenland. In his description of rare 
and huge sea-monsters, there is the 
following , in which he seems 
to be y sceptical with some mo- 
dern philosophers : : 

« But the most horrible and hideous mon- 
ser, that the fables of the Norway fishers 
have invented, is the krake, sea-horse, or 
hafgufa, which nobody ever pretends to 
have seen entire ; yet the fishers give out, 
that when they find a place which is usual- 
ly 80'or 100 athoms ep, to be at certain 
times only 20 or 30, and see also a multi- 
tude of fishes allured to the spot, by a deli- 
cous exhalation which this creature emits, 
they conclude that they are over a krake ; 
then they make haste to secure a good 
draught of fishes, but take care to observe 
when the soundings grow shallower, for then 
the monster is rising. Then they fly with 
speed, and presently they behold, with the 

t amazement, in the compass of a 
mile or two, great ridges like rocks risin 
up out of the sea, dented with long luci 

, that thicken as they rise, and at last 
resemble a multitude of little masts.”— Vol. 
i, p. 117. ‘ 

‘Thomas Bartholinus describes the 
same animal likewise, under the name 
of Hafgufa ;* and his relation is con- 
firmed by Olaus Magnus, in his work 
de Piscibus Monstrosis.t 





in these animals, great numbers of them be- 
ing found dead in the paths every August, 
without any apparent cause.—Bingley. 

* “ Vigesimum secundum (genus) haf- 
gufa, vapor marinus, quibusdam lyngback, 
quod ejus dorsum ericeto sit simile. Extat 
historia de episcopo quodam, Brandana, qui 
in hujus bellu dorso tabernam fixit missam 
celebravit, et non multo post hanc, ut puta- 
bant insulam submersam esse. Quando 
cibum capere constituit, quod semel tantum 
in anno contingit, horrendum emittit rec- 
tum, quem tantas sequitar fragrantia, ut 
omnia, que in prepinquo sunt piscium ge- 
nera ad eum congregentur. Ipse vero ric- 
tum aperit, quem instar sinus aut freti pis- 
ces catervatim intrant. Quo stratagemate 
omnes capiunter. Terram potius, quam 
balenam similitudine refert. Duo tantum 
esse existimatur, sed non multiplicari, alias 
metuendum esset, ne victus, aut locus, ipsis 
suffectura essent.”” Thom. Bartholin, in 


Hist. Anatom. cent. 4, hist. 24, p- 284. 

+ “ Confirmat etiam hoc presens pro- 
positum divi Brendani Britannie pontificis 
Marina peregrinatio in septennium usque 
deducta, atque in catalogo sanctorum com- 
Memorata, quod videlicet ipse cum suis so- 
cis piscem ingentem, nomine Jasonem, in- 
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According to Olaus Wormius, the 
kraken is likewise alluded to in the 
ancient manuscript called Speculum 
Regale, said to have been written by 
Sverre, one of the Norwegian kings. 





venerit: in quem, insulam éum sibi per- 
suadentes, descenderunt ignemque accen- 
derunt ; dumque piscem se movere senti- 
rent, ad navem repente fugiendo vix vitam 
illo se-continuo mergerite servarunt. Pre- 
terea jussu Brendani pisces super undas se 
levarunt, voceque tonante Deum laudaver- 
unt. Cetus non comedit ut alii pisces, man- 
ducando scilicet, cibumque dentibus com- 
minuendo: sed tantummodo glutiendo in- 
tra ventriculum pisces immitit. Habet enim 
oris meautus strictos ad pisces abglutiendos, 
quos odorifero anhelitu aftractos devorat ; et 
in ventrem mittit. Habet insuper in gut- 
ture quadam pellem membrane similem, 
que multis meatibus perforata, non sinit 
quicquam nisi minutum, ingredi ventrem.” 
Olaus Magnus, de Pisc. monstr. cap. 26, 
» 755. 
* Concerning this curious writing, there 
is the following information in the preface 
to the second volume of Pontoppidan’s Nat- 
ural History of Norway: ‘ I have one 
thing to observe, in this place, with regard 
to a literary article mentioned in my 
to the first part of this work : I there reckon- 
ed the ancient treatise, called Speculum Re- 
gale, amongst the books that are lost, and 
lamented the want of intelligence that might 
have been collected from it; but I have 
since been informed, with the greatest plea- 
sure, to the contrary, in a letter from the 
Honourable Mr Luxdorph, counsellor of 
state, dated the 20th of January last. I 
find likewise, (though too late) that a copy 
of that ancient manuscript is to be found in 
the university library at Copenhagen, among 
many other manuscripts given to the uni- 
versity by the late Professor Arnus Mag- 
nzus—a catalogue of whose donations de- 
serves to be printed, at least for the informa- 
tion of foreigners and others. 

** | am further informed, in that learned 
gentleman’s letter, that the old notion of 
the Speculum Regale being written by the 
wise and valiant king Sverre, or at least by 
his order, and consequentlyin his time, is 
entirely without foundation; for Mr Lux- 
dorph observes, that it was written about 
the latter end of the thirteenth, or begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century. The au- 
thor calls himself one of the first in rank at 
the king of Norway’s court, and informs us 
that he lived in Helgeland, in the diocese of 
Tronheim. This book is written in the 
manner of a dialogue betwixt a father and 
son; containing, besides many good rules, 
both political and civil, several observations 
in natural philosophy, relating to the north- 
ern countries, but not so much of Norway 
in particular, as of Ireland, Iceland, and 
Greenland,”=—-P. viii. 
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Before proceeding to draw our con- 
clusions concerning the true nature of 
this animal, or to shew the agreement 
in many remarkable particulars which 
exists between the accounts now quot- 
ed, and those given of another sea- 
monster by modern naturalists and 
navigators of unquestionable authority, 
it may not be amiss to strengthen the 
general tenor of' these relations by the 
authority of Pliny. No doubt the 
writings of that author are a store- 
house of ancient knowledge, in which 
every singular circumstance is record- 
ed without much attention to the cor- 
rectness of the sources from which it 
is derived. Still, however, when we 
observe so many general features of 
agreement in relations handed down 
to us by different authors unconnected 
with each other, and these relations 
again corroborated by popular tradi- 
tions, and the statements of recent 
writers, who in all probability were 
ignorant of the observations of those 
who preceded them, we cannot help 
in some degree yielding our belief to 
facts, however exaggerated in many 
particulars, the truth of which is sup- 
ported by such concurrent testimony. 

The following passage seems to in- 
dicate that Pliny was aware of the ex- 
istence of this creature. 

** Maximum animal in Indico mari Pris- 
tis el Balena est, in Gallico oceano Physe- 
ter, ingentis column modo se attollens al- 
tiorque navium velis diluviem  quandam 
eructans. In Gaditano oceano Arbor, in 
tantum vastis dispensa ramis, ut ex ea causa 
fretum nunquam intrasse credatur. Appa- 
rent et Rote appellate a similitudine, qua- 
ternis distincte radiis, modiolis eorum ocu- 
lis duobus utrinque claudentibus Ionis.”— 
Lib. ix. cap. iv. 

‘The vast branches or rays, with which 
this animal is said to be provided, must 
immediately recal to mind the descrip- 
tion of the long arms of the kraken 
formerly mentioned. The same au- 
thor, in another part of his work,* de- 
scribes a similar species of aninial un- 
der the name of ozena, so called on 
account of its diffusing a strong odour,t 
which, it is said, induces the fish to 





* Lib. ix. cap. xxx. 

+ Immo vero potius quod suave quippi- 
am oleat. Greci ideo vocant waxirw hoc 
seculo Neapolitani Muschardinum. Jacobus 
Datecampius. The account given by Pliny, 
in this particular, coincides p aor with that 
formerly quoted of the Norway monster,— 
** mire omnibus marinis expetentibus odo- 
rem.” 7 ‘ 
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approach it. It is described as a spe- 
cies of polypus ; a name, we may Ob. 
serve, frequently applied by the angi. 
ents to the sepia or cuttle-fish, of which 
we shall have occasion to speak in the 

uel. According to the report of 
Lucius Lucullus, the proconsul of Be. 
tica, this monstrous polypus used to 
rob the repositories of salt-fish on the 
coasts of Carteia ; its head was equal 
in size to a cask capable of containing 
fifteen amphore ; its arms measured 
thirty feet, and were so thick that 
man could hardly clasp one of them, 
and were moreover covered with 
suckers or fasteners, as large as basing 
that would hold four or five gallons 
each. There is here then a manifest 
agreement with the accounts already 
cited of the kraken, not only in the 
general tenor of the descriptions, but 
also in that remarkable property of be- 
ing able to allure, within its reach, the 
smaller fishes, by means of some odor. 
ous exhalation.” 

Having now, we trust, sufficiently 
established the existence of a monstrous 
sea animal, described by the ancients 
as a polypus, and known in more mo- 
dern times by the name of kraken, we 
shall next endeavour to prove its iden- 
tity with a certain species which has 
been recorded by some of the most au- 
thentic writers in the annals of science. 
We have already had occasion to re- 
mark, that the sepie or cuttle-fish are 





* The account given by Pliny is con 
firmed by the testimony of Fulgosus:— 
**Cum in Hispania piscatores, qui thyn- 
nos condiunt, singulis noctibus aliquid iis 
quz jam paraverant, auferri animadverte- 
rent, et propterea diligentius rem observa 
rent, non sine ingenti formidine, cum latra- 
tu suo canes ad rem inspiciendam invitarent, 
prospexerunt vastain terribilemque belluam 
ingenti spiritu, brachiisque canes a se abi- 
gentem: ad quos defendendos - accurentes, 
qui aderant, variis instructi armis, magno 
labore tandem feram confecerunt, cognove- 
runtque polypum esse, qui ejusmodi cibi 
avidissimus superioribus noctibus quod pis- 
catores deesse sibi querebantur, rapuerant. 
Hujus bellua caput immensum horrendum- 
que fuit, quod Lucius Lucullus, qui illud 
inspexit, putavit quindecim amphorarum, 
qti in nauticis rebus botte dicuntur, men- 
suram continere; brachia autem ingenta 
adeo, ut vix hominis complexu cng) eae? 
internodiaque crurum magne olla magni- 
tudinem coinplere. Ejus autem reliquia ih 


miraculi testimonium seposite fuere, septin. 
gentarumque librarum pondus excesserunt,, 
Fulg. lib. 1 
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frequent] denominated polypi by the 
in oo account of their multipli- 
city of limbs ; and from Pliny’s ac- 
count of the acetabula, or suckers with 
which the arms of the great polypus 
were furnished, it is evident that it 
must have been nearly allied to a tribe 
of animals at present distinguished by 
the former name. It did not belong 
to the class of animals now known un- 
der the name of polypi, whose wonder- 
fal history has been so beautifully il- 
lustrated by the successive labours of 
Leeuwenhoeck, Marsigli, Peysonel, 
Trembly of Geneva, and our own dis- 
tinguished countryman, Mr Ellis. 

We shall not here detain ourselves 
by quoting various passages on this 
subject, which we have selected from 
the works of Athanasius Kircher, and 
Atheneus, these writers being not fa- 
miliar to most readers, and their au- 
thority by some considered as doubt- 
ful. Suffice it to say, that they de- 
scribe a large animal found in the Si- 
cilian seas, provided with ten rays or 
branches, the body of which is equal 
in bigness to that of a whale.* We 
shall now appeal to less questionable 
authority. 

Pennant, in his description of the 
eight-armed cuttle-fish, mentions, that 
he has been well assured by persons of 
undoubted credit, that in the Indian 
seas this species has been found of such 
asize as to measure two fathoms in 
breadth across the central part, while 
each arm was nine fathoms in length. 
He further states, that the natives of 
the Indian isles, when sailing in their 
canoes, always take care to be provid- 
ed with hatchets, in order to cut off 
immediately the arms of such of those 
animals as happen to fling them over 
the sides of the canoe, lest they should 
pull it under water, and sink it. 

The opinion of Shaw is equally de- 
cided regarding the occurrence of this 
animal. 

“ The existence of some enormously large 
species of the cuttle-tish tribe in the Indian 
and Northern seas can hardly be duubted ; 
and though some accounts may have been 
much exaggerated, yet there is sufticient 
cause for believing that such species very far 
surpass all that are generally observed about 





* Mund. Subterran. p. 99. Athen. lib. 

xiii, cap. vi. &c. In addition to these au- 

thors, we may refer to #lian, lib. iii. cap. vi. 

de Anim. Aldrovandus, de Moll. p..7. chap. 

: Olaus Magnus, de pisc, monst. p. 734, 
C. 
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the coasts of the E seas. A modern 
naturalist chooses to ete poe this tremen- 
dous species by the title of the colossal cut- 
tle-fish, and seems amply disposed to believe 
all that has been related of its rav: 

northern navigator, of the name-of Dens, is 
said, some years ago, to have lost three of 
his men in the African seas, by a monster 
of this kind, which unexpectedly made its 
appearance while these men were employed, 
during a calm, in raking the sides of the 
vessel. The colossal cuttle-fish seized these 
men in its arms, and drew them under 
water, in spite of every effort to. preserve 
them; the thickness of one of the arms, 
which was cut off in the contest, was that of 
a mizen-mast, and the acetabula or suckers 
of the size of pot-lids.” Shaw’s Lectures, 
vol. ii. p. 137. 

The preceding account of this fero- 
cious animal greatly resembles that 
given by Pliny, and is also consonant 
with the character of the Norwegian 
monster. 

‘* The krakens have never been known to 
do any great harm, éxcept they have taken 
away the lives of those who, consequently, 
could not bring the tidings. I have never 
heard but one instance mentioned, which 
happened a few years ago near Frederick- 
stad, in the diocese of Aggerhuus. They 
say that two fishermen, accidentally, and to 
their great surprise, fell into such a spot on 
the water as has been before described, full 
of thick slime, almost like a morass. _ They 


es. A 


immediately strove to get out of this place, 


but they had not time to turn quick enough 
to save themselves from one of the kraken’s 
horns, which crushed the head of the boat 
so, that it was with great difficulty they 
saved their lives on the wreck, though the 
weather was as calm as possible; for these 
monsters, like the sea-snake, never appear 
at other times.” Nat. Hist. of Norway, 
vol. ii. p. 213. 

According to Olaus Magnus, there 
is authentic evidence of the existence 
of this monstrous polypus contained in 
a long and instructive letter, written 
by Eric Falkendorft, bishop of Nidros, 
to Pope Leo X. in the year 1520.* 

But of all the authors who have 
written on the colossal cuttle-fish, the 
most zealous is undoubtedly Denys 
Montfort. In his work there are 
many instances mentioned of its oc- 
currence in various parts of the world, 
the accounts of which he was fortunate 
enough to procure from fliose who were 
eye-witnesses to what he relates. He 
mentions, particularly,. the .cjreum- 
stance alluded to by Dr, Shaw, of Capt. 
Magnus Dens having3os+three of his 
men by an attatk from this monstrous 





* De pisc. monst. p. 734. 














animal, and the narrative of the fact 
was given him by Dens himself.* He 


* This curious and singular relation we 
shall here subjoin in the words of Denys 
Montfort. ‘* Le capitaine Jean Magnus 
Dens, homme respectable et véridique, qui, 
apres avoir fait = vovages a la Chine 
pour la compagnie de embourg, étoit 
enfin venu se repeser de ses voyages mari- 
times, 4 Dunkerque ov il demeuroit et oi il 
est mort depuis peu d’années dans un age 
trés-avancé, m’a raconté que dans un de ses 

» tant par les 15 dégrés de latitude 
sud, a une certaine distance de la céte d’Af- 
rique, par le travers de l’ile Sainte-Héléne 
et du cap Negro, il y fut pris d’un calme 
qui, durant depuis quelques jours, le décida 
a en profiter pour nettoyer son batiment et 
le faire approprier et gratter en dehors ; 
qu’en conséquence on descendit le long du 
bord quelques planches suspendues par des 
cordes, comme cela ce pratique en pareille 
circonstance, et des matelots se placérent 
sur ces planches pour, avec leurs instrumens 
de fer triangulaires, gratter et nettoyer le 
vaisseau.. Ces marins se livroient a leurs 
travaux, lorsque subitement un de ces en- 
cornets nommeé en danois anckertroll, s’éleva 
du fond de la mer, et jeta un de ses bras 
autour du de deux de ces matelots, 

wil arracha tout d’un coup avec leur écha- 
foudage, les plongeant dans la mer, langant 
en méme tems un second de ses bras sur un 
autre homme de l’équipage, qui se préparoit 
a monter aux mais et qui étoit déja sur les 
premiers échelons des haubans; mais comme 
ce — avoit saisi en méme tems les fortes 
cordes de ces haubans, et qu’il s’étoit entor- 
tillé dans leurs enfléchures, il ne put en ar- 
racher cette troisiéme victime qu’il écrasoit, 
et qui se mit a jeter des hurlemens pitoya- 
bles. Tout l’équipage courut a son secours, 

uelques-uns sautant sur les harpons et les 
} oe les lancérent dans le corps de cet 
animal od ils entrerént trés-profondément ; 
pendant que les autres, avec leurs couteaux, 
et des herminettes ou petites haches, cou- 


ncaa bras qui tenoit lié ce pauvre mal- 

u’il fallut retenir crainte quil ne 
tombat a l'eau, d’autant plus qu’il avoit en- 
tiérement perdu connoissance. 

** Ainsi mutilé et frappé dans le corps de 
cing harpons, dont quelques-uns, faits en 
lance et roulant sur une charniére, se dévo- 
loppoient quand ils étoient lancés, de facon 
a prendre un position horisontale, a s’ac- 
crocher ainsi par deux pointes et par un 
= épanouissement dans le corps de 

’animal qui en étoit atteint, ce terrible 
poulpe, saisi de deux hommes, chercha a 
er le fond de la mer par la puissance 

seule de son énorme poids: le Capitaine 
Dens, ne désespérant pas encore de ravoir 
ses hommes, fit filer, les lignes qui étoient 
attachées aux harpons: il en tenoit une lui- 
méme, et lachoit de la corde a mesure qu’il 
sentoit du tiraillement; mais, quand il fut 
presque arrivé au bout des lignes, il ordonna 
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further mentions, that at St Malo, ig 
the chapel of St Thomas, there ig gj 
ex voto, or picture, deposited there by 
the crew of a vessel, in remembrinesf 
their wonderful preservation from a sis 
milar attack off the coastof —_ An 
enormous cuttle-fish suddenly threw 
its arms across the vessel, and was on 
the point of dragging it to the bottom 
when the combined efforts of the sail. 
ors succeeded in cutting off the tentgs 
cula with swords and hatchets. Duy. 
ing the period of their greatest , 
they invoked their patron, St Th 
vowing to him a pilgrimage, if, by his 
intercession, they were successful jn 
this perilous rencounter. The conf. 
dence inspired by the hope of celestig] 


_aid gave fresh vigour to their exertions, 


and they succeeded in freeing them. 
selves from their dreadful nent. 
On their return home, and before vis 





de les retirer 4 bord, manceuvre qui réussit 
pendant un instant, le poulpe se laissant re. 
monter ; ils avoient déja embarqué ainsi une 
cinquantaine de brasses, lorsque cet animal 
leur éta toute espérance en pesant de now 
veau sur les lignes et les forgant de les filer 
encore une fois ; ils prirent cependant la pr 
caution de les amarrer, et de les.attacher 
fortement a leur bout. Arrivées a ce point, 
_ de ces lignes se rompirent ; le harpon 
e la cinquiéme quitta prise, et sortit du 
corps de l’animal, en faisant eprouver une 
secousse trés-sensible au vaisseau. C’est ainsi 
que ce brave et honnéte capitaine eut 4 
regretter d’abord ces deux hommes, qui 
devinrent la proie d’un mollusque dont 
souvent il avoit entendu parler dans le nord, 
que cependant, jusqu’a cette époque, il n’a- 
voit pas entierérement regardé comme fabu- 
leux, et a l’existence duquel il fut foreé 
de croire par cette triste aventure. Quanta 
V’homme qui avoit ete serre dans les replig 
d’un des bras, et auquel le chirurgien du 
navire prodigua, dés le premier instant, tous 
les secours possibles, il r’ouvrit les yeux et 
recouvra la parole ; mais, ayant été presque 
étouffé et écrasé, il souffroit horriblement; 
la frayeur avoit aliéné ses sens; il mourut 
la nuit suivante dans le délire. La partie 
du bras qui avoit été tranchée du corps du 
poulpe, et étoit restée engagée dans les 
enfléchures des haubans, étoit aussi grosse 
a sa base qu’une vergue du mat de misaine, 
terminée en pointe trés-aigué, garnie de cu- 
ules ou ventouses larges comme une cuiller 
a pot: clle avoit encore cing brasses ou 
cing pieds de long; et comme le bras n® 
voit pas été trarché a sa base, parce que ce 


monstre n’avoit pas méme montré sa téte 
hors de l'eau, ce capitaine estimoit quele 
bras entier auroit pu avoir trente-cing & qua 
rante pieds de long.”—Hist. Nat. des Mdl- 
lusq. tom 2d, p. 281. 
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their families and friends, they 
pom procession to the chapel of St 
Thomas, and offered up their prayers 
of gratitude. 

« Non contens de se premier et solemnel 
aveu, ces marins voulurent encore transmet- 
tre d’un commun accord a la postérité la 
preave de leur gratitude envers Sain-Tho- 
mas, en t un peintre de représenter, 
gutant qu'il lui seroit possible, sur la toile, 
Jeur combat terrible et le pressant danger 
qui les avoit menacés dans se désastreux 
moment, od ils crurent se voir arrivés au 
terme de leur existence. C’est 4 cette fer- 
yeur et a cette fidélité religieuse que nous 
devons le tradidition et la représentation de 
ce fait, dont nous nous emparons a notre 
tour, parce qu’offrant une chose constatée, 
i] rentre dans les attributions de l’histoire 
naturelle qui se sert de tous les matériaux 
dont on ne peut contester l’authenticité et 
Pévidence; et certes, les naturalistes seroient 
trop heureux, si tous les faits qu'il consig- 
nent dans leurs écrits pouvoient tous étre 
constatés par une cinquantaine de témoins 
oculaires, tous compagnons de la méme for- 
tune, qui viendroient unanimement attester 
et déclarer que ce qu’ils ont vu, et conforme 
ila plus sévére véracité. Nous citons donc 
avec une entiére confiance ce fait, qui ne 
peut appartenir qu’au poulpe colossal ; dans 
cette occasion, ce gros mollusque faillit a 
faire cauler bas un vaisseau ; il y seroit par- 
venu, sans la ferme et vigoureuse défense de 
Yéquipage qui le montoit.”” 

We shall now terminate our inves- 
tigation of the history of this extraor- 
dinary animal. The different autho- 
rities which have been quoted, are, we 
trust, sufficient to establish the exist- 
ence of an enormous inhabitant of the 
deep, possessed of characters which in 
aremarkable degree distinguish it from 

creature with which we are at 
all familiar ; and the agreement which 
may be observed in its descriptions, 
when compared with those of the ce- 
lebrated kraken, is sufficiently obvious 
to warrant the inference which we are 
now prepared to draw, that the great 
Norwegian animal so named, is to be 
considered not as a wild and ground- 
less chimera, but as either identical 
with, or nearly allied to, this colossal 
cuttle-fish. It must be confessed, that 
many of the accounts to which we 
have referred, if considered singly, are 
much too vague and indefinite to form 
the foundation of any opinion ; but it 
is the general import and: tendency of 
the whole combined, which should be 
considered. In this view, it would be 
inconsistent with the spirit of an en- 
lightened philosophy, to reject as spu- 
rious the history of an animal, the ex 
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istence of which is rendered so prob- 
able, by evidence deduced from the 
prevailing belief of different tribes of 
mankind, whose opinions, it is evident, 
could not have been influenced or af 
fected by the traditions of each other, 
but must have resulted from the occa 
sional appearances of the monster it- 
self in different quarters of our globe. 
pues ow exaggeration pervades the 
generality of these accounts is perfect- 
ly evident ; but it is equally clear, that 
in all the most striking and character-~ 
istic properties, there is a very particu- 
lar, and, indeed, surprising coincid- 
ence. Thus the 


t length and dan- 
gerous power of the arms or branches, 


and the peculiar odour exhaled from 
the body of the animal, were well 
known both to the Romans and the 
Scandinavian fisherman, and the ace- 
tabula or suckers, are described nearly 
in the same words by Pliny, and the 
navigators who collected their accounts 
from the untutored Indians. 

It is probable, that the animal of 
the North Sea is not specifically the 
same as that of the Indian or Atlantic 
ocean, though their general characters 
induce us to believe ‘that they are closes 
ly allied. Several well known species 
of cuttle-fish, though infinitely less, 
agree with these enormous animals in 
the nature of their long and numer- 
ous tentacula, and more a 
in the pleasant odour which emanates 
from their bodies. One of these, call- 
ed the eight-armed cuttle-fish, appears 
almost to a the ferocity of the 

igantic species. Its arms are of great 
catonk: ery furnished with a deuble 
row of cups, or suckers. When full 
grown, it is a fierce and dangerous 
animal, and so strong, that it is ex- 
tremely hazardous to attack it without 
caution. Such is the ferocity with 
which it is said to defend itself, that 
the strongest mastiff can hardly sub- 
due it without a long and doubtful 
contest, and it has even been known 
to attack a person while swimming, 
by fastening itself with violent force 
round his body and limbs.* 

The unforeseen length to which it 
has been found necessary to extend 
this part of our communication, must 
prevent our entering at present into 
an examination of those statements and 
traditions which constitute the history 
of the great sea serpent. The modern 





* Vide Shaw, lect. x. p. 134. 
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testimonies in favour of \the existence 
of that animal are fortunately clear and 
undoubted, so that we shall be able to 
proceed on much more determinate 
ground than we have hitherto done. 
The same principle of. investigation, 
however, shall be followed out ; and 
by showing how accurately the ac- 
counts of the older writers fave been 
confirmed in the one case, we shall 
thereby furnish an additional argu- 
ment in the other. This inquiry, it 
is intended, shall form the subject of 
a paper in next Number. Ww. 


a 


LETTERS OF TIMOTHY TICKLER TO 
VARIOUS LITERARY CHARACTERS. 


Letter II.—To the Ettrick Shepherd. 


MY DEAR HOGG, 
I yesrerpay received your very kind 
and entertaining letter, and had really 
no idea that you excelled so much in 
epistolary composition. It gives me 

t pleasure to know, that you took 
in good part my observations on your 
biography, now publishing in Con- 
stable’s Magazine; and I hasten, there- 
fore, agreeably to your earnest desire, 
again to rave. a little on the same 
topic. I had an opportunity, for the 
first time, only the day before yester- 
day, of seeing the last Number of that 

ork, for the gentleman who was in 
the habit of sending me his copy, has 
now discontinued his subscription, on 
account of what he calls the pitiful 
spirit of its Editors, who, instead of 
ling imagined sarcasm by sarcasm, 
of taking the law of their literary 
antagonists, and of feeing Mr Jeffrey 
to fight their battles ; so that it was by 
the merest accident in the world that 
I picked up, at half price, a second 
hand copy which an English traveller 
had jocularly given to our friend Bob, 
the waiter at a certain tavern in “ the 
Auld Town,” not altogether unfre- 
quented by you ; the Bagman having 
found it not very portable. 

I begin to suspect, my worthy James, 
that you have slyly sent your biogra- 
pher a copy of my letter of the 20th 
of last month, for he is not quite so 
absurd in his continuation as at his 
first starting ; and from some myste- 
rious hints occasionally delivered b 
him, I should not be at all surprised, 
were he to turn short round upon you, 
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and plainly tell you to your face, 
you share in the general imperfection 
of human nature. At the same time 
you will agree with me in thinking. 
that he has not wholly succeeded jn 
the attempt to resist his natural ingljs 
nation to the absurd, and that, dur. 
ing the most staid motion of his Pe. 
gasus, he resembles the rider, who, 
With his left heel insidiously aside, 
Provokes the caper that he seems to chide, 
His opening is very fine. “ Jn an 
age when men eminently endowed spend. 
their lives in the most minute researches 
into inanimate nature, when they tras 
verse unknown Continents to discover 4 
new plant or animal, and, with a zeal 
that success alone can satisfy, devote 
years to the analysis of a gas, and, with 
a mathematical exactness, describe ihe 


fractures of a stone, or the angles of a 


crystal,” &c. 1 could not imagine 
(could you, James ?) what was to come 
out of all this. ‘To my utter surprise, 
it is no less than an apology for “ en- 
tering at some length” into your lite. 
rary pars! ~ You, it seems, are “ the 
new animal” which the old gentleman 
singles out to lecture upon,—your in- 
spiration is the gas which he is to ana- 
lyse —you, James, are the rough dia- 
mond whose angles he proposes to de- 
scribe with mathematical exactness. 
Really, I felt, during this solemn note 
of preparation, much as one feels ina 
drawing-room, when, the stupid ser- 
vant having forgotten to announce the 
name, the door slowly moves on its 
hinges, and some splendid stranger is 
expected to appear ; but when, to the 
pleased surprise of the assembled com- 
pany, in bounces you yourself, the wor- 
thy and most ingenious Ettrick Shep- 
herd, rubbing your ungloved hands 
(“‘ would that I were a glove on that 
hand !”) as if you were washing them, 
with a geod-humoured smile on your 
honest face enough to win every heart, 
and with a pair of top-boots that would 
do honour to St Crispin himself, and, 
by the associating principle of contrast, 
instantly recalling the shining imagery 
of Day and Martin’s patent blacking. 
Your biographer still persists in 
maintaining, that you are the most ex- 
traordinary man “‘ in the annals of ge- 
nius, full as they have often been of de- 
viations from the common current of 
events.” ‘Terence, he thinks not wor- 
thy to tie the knee-strings of your core 
duroy breeches. What private picque 
he has against that writer I cannot 
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conjecture, except it be, that he can- 
not construe his pure, but somewhat 
difficult Jatinity; but this I know, 
and if you will consult your Lempri- 
ere, you will know it also, that there 
are no more points, either of contrast 
or resemblance, between you and Te- 
rence, than between a lamb and a bear ; 
and that the very thought of you and 
Terence (were that gentleman alive 
amongst us) sitting together over a 
bowl of punch at Young's, is not more 
absurd would be the herding to- 
gether of the above-mentioned ani- 


s. 

He then, for what purpose I know 
not, compares, or contrasts you, I do 
not well know which, with n Ram- 
say. He asserts that Ramsay is the 
“ author of the finest pastoral of any age 
or country” (his remy | must be pret- 

extensive to enable him to judge of 
thet) ; and there, perhaps unintention- 
ally, he seems to point to a contrast ; 
but he afterwards tells us, that Ram- 
say was a hairdresser in a populous 
town, and you a shepherd in an un- 
inhabited valley ; and therein, I pre- 
sume, according to him, consists the 
resemblance. 

Having talked of Ramsay, of course 
he could not but say something of 
Burns ; and he has contrived to com- 
press into four lines, as much error 
respecting that great man as is to be 
found in the whole of Mr Words- 
worth’s notable Letter to Mr Gray on 
that subject. ‘ Burns, so far from 
being illiterate, had acquired greatly 


more knowledge at twenty years of 


age, than many of the young men who 
issue from our universities at the same 

iod.” In one sense of the word 
this doubtless may be true. Who- 
ever has taken his station in College 
Street, opposite to the great vomitory 
of the College, and “4 the “ young 
men issuing from the university,” as 
it were a levy en masse, a wild and 
confused rabble of all nations, lum- 
bering along with their precious note- 
books ‘‘ aneath their oxters” (to use a 
favourite phrase of your own), and 
from their gaunt and hungry looks, 
obviously far more eager, and much 
better fitted, to devour and digest a 
good tough bull-beef-steak at a six- 
penny ordinary, than the hard Greek 
roots of Christison, the dry logic of 
Ritchie, or the poetical metaphysics 
of Brown,—I say, whoever has seen 
such a burst of the congregated lite~ 

Vou. II. 
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rary population of all countries, will 
have no difficulty in believing that the 
Ayrshire ploughman may have had more 
knowledge than many of the extraor- 
dinary figures then hurrying by ; but 
the same might also be affirmed of 
yourself ; for I will venture to say, that 
when you finished your education un- 
der your mother, at the tender age of 
seven years, you had, if your bio- 
grapher speaks truth, more true theo- 
logical knowledge, a more intimate 
acquaintance with Covenanters and 
Brownies, than the very flower of the 
Irish youth blooming in native mo- 
desty through a winter in Edinburgh 
—aye, even than the general run of the 
presidents of the far-famed Edinburgh 
Medical Society itself. But your bio- 
grapher is quite wrong, if he thinks 
that Burns, when he commenced au- 
thor, had read less than you had when 
you began your literary career. None 
of your writings, previous to that most 
beautiful poem the Queen’s Wake, are 
any great shakes. That you knew very 
well. Genius pervades all of them, 
but the composition is not so good as 
it might be, and barbarisms stick like 
burs in bunches upon the flowing dra- 
pery of your muse. But before you had 
written the Queen’s Wake, you had 
read with great voracity. You had, 
with highly creditable industry, made 
yourself well acquainted with modern 
English literature ; and though there 
is originality enough in that delightful 
poem, or rather collection of poems, to 
entitle you to rank with the poets of 
Scotland, yet it is obvious to every eye, 
that where you leave the imitation of 
the old ballad poetry, you form your- 
self upon the style of your great 
friend, Walter Scott. There is no oc- 
casion to mystify every thing about 
you, James. You enjoyed many ad- 
vantages, and overcame many disad- 
vantages, like a man of genius as you 
are ; but there is nothing at all mira- 
culous about you that ever I could 
discover ; and really, were I to look 
abroad for a genius to make us stare, 
I do not think that one could be found 
better fitted to produce that effect than 
your own biographer. 

Having thus placed you above Te- 
rence, Ramsay, and Burns, why should 
your biographer sneer at Robert Bloom- 
field? All that he can bring himself to 
say of that poet is, that “ he has some- 
times painted such of the forms of nature 
as fell under his observation with con= 
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siderable felicity.” Your generous heart 
will, I am sure, think but little of the 
person who could, in order to flatter 
you, thus shamelessly undervalue the 
genius of so excellent and admirable 
a man as the author of the Farmer's 
Boy. He adds, “ the circumstances 
of Bloomfield were certainly not the 
most foroureble for the growth of ge- 
nius!” James, you know the flying 
tailor of Ettrick. Well, suppose that 
he had written the Queen’s Wake,— 
even he, sitting cross-legged on his 
board, with his Muse on his one hand, 
and his Goose on the other. Would 
he not, in that case, have been a more 
extraordinary genius than yourself? 
and pray, where is the great diiference 
between making breeches and making 
brogues? I strongly suspect, James, 
that if you had made your own cele- 
brated top-boots, you never would 
have written ‘‘ Kilmeny.” Bloomfield 
had much less poetical education than 
you had—you some powers 
which belong not to him—but where, 
in all your writings, is there a more 
beautiful passage than the following ? 
** Where’s the Blind Child, soadmirably fair, 
With guileless dimples, and with flaxen hair 
+e Nepean in every we ? ——- seen 
e yon co wall, or on > 

With ions maha in spirit and | gem 
Health on their cheeks, and rapture in their 


es 5 
That fall expanse of voice, to childhood dear, 
Soul of their sports, is duly cherish’d here ; 
And, hark! that laugh is his, that jovial cry ; 
He hears the ball and trundling-hoop brush 


by, 
And a. - the giddy course with all his mighty 
A very child in every thing but sight : 
With circumscrib’d, but not abated pow’rs,— 
Play! the great object of his infant hours ;— 
In many a game he takes a noisy part, 
And shows the native gladness of his heart ; 
But soon he hears, on pleasure all intent, 
The new ion and the quick assent ; 
Thegrove invites, delight thrills everybreast-— 
To leap the ditch and seek the downy nest 
Away ee leave balls and hoops be- 

ind, 
And one companion leave—the boy is blind ! 
His fancy paints their distant paths so gay, 
That childish fortitude awhile gives way, 
He feels his dreadful loss—yet short the pain ; 
Soon he resumes his cheerfulness again ; 
Pond’ring how best his moments to employ, 
He sings his little songs of nameless joy, 
Creeps - the warm green turf for many an 
our, 

And plucks by chance the white and yellow 

flow’r ; 
Smoothing their stems, while resting on his 

knees, 


He binds a nosegay which he never sees ; 
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Along the homeward path then feels his way, 
Lifting his brow against the shini day, i 
And, with a playful rapture round hi 


Presents a sighing parent with the prize.” 

Your biographer then sneers at (4. 
pe: Loft, and jocularly remarks, “ that 
even his colossal shoulders have not been 
able to sustain Bloomfield at that ele. 
vation” (i. e. the rank of Burns), 
Strange blindness of self-love! This 
very old gentleman, in the same pa 
in which he thus accuses Capel Loft of 
injudicious admiration of his protegée, 
actually brings your name into con. 
nexion, not only with Scott, Byron, 
and Campbell, but (mirabile dictu), 

get Mr Gray to explain that), places 
the name of Hoce (O sus quando te 
aspiciam !) along with that of Suaxs- 
PEARE!! 

I had intended writing you a much 
longer letter, but I am engaged to go to 
the theatre to see Yates perform Shy- 
lock, which I am told he does most 
admirably—so I must conclude. I have 
just time to add, that I am not a little 

urt that your biographer has hitherto 
taken no notice of your Essay on Sheep, 
certainly one of your most useful and 
able performances. The style of it 
shews the great versatility of your ta- 
lents, for it assuredly is altogether dif- 
ferent from that of the Pilgrims of the 
Sun. In that last, I think there is 
‘* great cry and little wool.” Believe 
me, dear Hogg, your sincere friend and 
admirer, Timotuy TIcKLER. 


P. S.—In a party at Southside last 
night, a young gentleman gave the fol- 
lowing toast: “ Messrs Cleghorn and 
Pringle, and the Trial by Jury.” 


—_—— 


ANALYTICAL ESSAYS ON THE EARLY 
ENGLISH DRAMATISTS. 


No IV. 
Duchess of Malfy.—Wexnster.* 


Berore the time of Shakspeare flour- 
ished several dramatic writers, who pos- 
sessed great power over the passions, 
—had a deep insight into the darkest 





* Of Webster, who flourished in the reign 
of James I., little, we believe, is known. 
Accor@ing to Gildon, he was clerk of the 
parish of St Andrew, Holborn, and a mem- 
ber of the merchant-tailors’ company. In 
Dodesley, part of an old satire is quoted, in 
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depths of human nature, and were, 
moreover, in the highest sense of the 
word, Poets. Above them all, indu- 
bitably, stands that Marlow, of whose 
three best tragedies we have given 
a full account and copious specimens. 
But from them, it will be obvious to 
such of our readers as had not pre- 
viously studied our earliest dramatic 
literature, that the qualities now men- 
tioned are almost all that those men 
of genius . Of that higher 
of creation with which Shaks- 

was endowed, and by which he 
was enabled to call up, into vivid ex- 
jstence, all the various characters of 
men, and all the events of human 
life, Marlow and his contemporaries 
had no great share,—so that their best 
dramas may be said to represent to us 
only gleams and shadowings of mind, 








which he is accused of being a very ill-na- 
tured and captious critic; but the verses are 
miserable; and if Webster was severe on 
such scribblers, we cannot at least accuse 
him of injustice. Thecbald, who altered 
the ** Duchess of Malfy” into the ‘* Fatal 
Secret,” talks (the usual cant of his age) 
about Webster’s want of skill, and so forth. 
But Theobald unfortunately was a dunce. 
Webster had a high opinion of himself, and 
in his ** Address to the Reader,” prefixed 
to his “* White rev ~ bay Vittoria Corombo- 
na,” assumes very language in talking 
of his own merits. He com himself 
by implication with Euripides, to whom he 
isan antipode, and tells the reader that he 
writes very slowly, which, from the extreme 
inaccuracy and poverty of a vast number of 
his lines, might not have been 
But of all the great men of that illustrious 
age, Shakspeare alone seems to have been 
unconscious of his greatness, or, at least, he 
certainly bore his faculties more meekly than 
any other of his contemporaries. It is some- 
what curious to remark the manner in which 
Webster classes the dramatic writers of his 
+ BA Taare: lhe age hag 
im, Shakspeare was quite of a differ- 
ent order of beings from ra all. Indeed, 
not one of his contemporaries suspected this 
to be the case. ‘* Inclination is the sworn 
friend of ignorance. For mine own part, I 
have ever truly cherished my good opinion 
of other men’s worthy labours, especially of 
that full and heightened style of Master 
Cha » the laboured and understanding 
works of Master Jonson, and the no less 
worthy com! of the both worthily ex- 
cellent Master Beaumont and Master Flet- 
cher; and lastly (without wrong, to be last 
named), the right happy and copious indus- 
try of Master are, Master Decker, 
and Master H 3; wishing what I write 
may be read by their light,” &c, 
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confused and hurried actions, from 
which we are rather led to guess at 
the nature of the persons acting be- 
fore us, than instantaneously struck 
with a perfect knowledge of it; and 
even mid their highest efforts, with 
them the fictions of the drama are felt 
to be but faint semblances of reality. 
If we seek for a poetical image,—a 
burst of passion,—a beautiful senti- 
ment,—a trait of nature,—we seek not 
in vain in the works of our very oldest 
dramatists. But none of the prede- 
cessors of Shakspeare must be thought 
along with him, when he appears be 
fore us like Prometheus moulding the 
figures of men, and breathing into 
them the animation and all the pas- 
sions of life. 

The same may be said of almost all 
his illustrious contemporaries. Few 
of them ever have conceived a consist- 
ent character, and given a_ perfect 
drawing and colouring of it; the 
have rarely indeed inspired us wit. 
such belief in the existence of their 
person , as we often feel towards 
those of Shakspeare, and which makes 
us actually unhappy unless we can 
fully understand every thing about 
them, so like are they to living men. 
And if we wonder at his mighty ge-~ 
nius, when we compare his best plays 
with all that went before him, we shall 
perhaps wonder still more when we 
compare them with the finest works 
of those whose genius he himself in- 
spired, and who flourished during the 
same splendid era of dramatic poetry. 

This will hold true with the works 
of all the great dramatists of that time, 
to which the public mind has of late 
years been directed—the Fletchers, the 
Jonsons, the Massingers, and the 
Fords. Still more so is it the case 
with those many otheF men of power 
which that age, fruitful in great souls, ~ 
produced. ‘The plans of their dramas 
are irregular and confused,-—their 
characters often wildly distorted,— 
and an air of imperfection and in~ 
completeness hangs in general over 
the whole composition; so that the 
attention is wearied out—the inter- 
est flags—and we rather hurry on, 
than are hurried, to the horrors of the 
final catastrophe. 

To none of our early dramatists do 
these observations more forcibly apply 
than to Wesster. Some single scenes 
are to be found in his works, inferior 
in power of passion to nothing in the 
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whole range of the drama. He was a 
man of a truly original genius, and 
seems to have felt strong pleasure in 
the strange and fantastic horrors that 
rose up from the dark abyss of his 
imagination. The vices and the crimes 
which he delights to paint, all partake 
of an extravagance which, neverthe- 
less, makes them impressive and terri- 
ble, and in the retribution and the 
punishment there is a character of cor- 
es wildness. But our sym- 

thies, suddenly awakened, are al- 
owed as suddenly to subside. There 
is nothing of what Wordsworth calls 
* a mighty stream of tendency” in the 
events of his dramas, nor, in our 
opinion, is there a single character 
that clearly and boldly stands out be- 
fore us, like a picture. This being 
the case, we shall lay before our read- 
ers, merely an outline of the story of 
this his best play (Duchess of Malty), 
and a few of its finest passages, 

The Duchess of Malfy having been 
left a widow, fixes her affections on 
Antonio, the master of her household. 
In the second scene of the first act, 
Antonio thus beautifully describes her. 


** For her discourse, it is so full of rapture, 

You only will begin then to be sorry 

When she doth end her speech, and wish, 
in wonder, 

She held it less vain-glory to talk much 

Than your nee to hear her; while she 
speaks, 

She throws upon a man so sweet a look, 

That it were able to raise one to a galliard 

That lay in a dead palsy ; and to dote 

On that sweet countenance : but in that look 

There speaketh so divine a continence, 

As cuts off all lascivious, all vain hope. 

Her days are practised in such noble virtue, 

That sure her nights (nay more, her very 
sleeps.) 

Are more in heaven than other Ladies’ shrifts. 

Let all sweet Ladies break their flattering 
glasses, 

And dress themselves in her.” 

Her brothers, Ferdinand and the 
Cardinal, are averse to her marrying 
again 5 and, before leaving her court, 

e former hires Bosola, who had 
served in the galleys as a punishment 
for a murder, to watch the metions of 
the Duchess. Though aware of her 
brothers’ sentiments, she determines 
seeretly to marry Antonio. According- 
y, in the third scene of the first act, 
she confesses to him her passion. 
There is a fine mixture of tenderness 
and dignity in this avowal. The fol- 





lowing speech may serve as a specimen, 
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‘* The misery of us that are born great! 

We are forced to woo—because hone dare 
<a doubles with his 

And as a T t dou ii w 

And Said qaieaetig, so we ont, 

Are forced to express our violent passions 

In riddles and in dreams, and leave the path 

of owe Me which was never made 

To seem the thing it was not. Go—go— 

You have left = heartless—mine is in vat 
bosom, 

I hope twill multiply love there. You dp 
tremble ! 

Make not your heart so dead a piece of flesh, 

To fear more than to love me! Sir, be con. 
fident ; 

What is’t distracts you P 
blood, Sir ; 

*Tis not the Figure, cut in alabaster, 

Kneels at my husband’s' Tomb. Awake. 
awake— 

I do here put off all vain ceremony, 

And only do appear to you a widow 

That claims you for her husband; and, like 
a widow, 

I use but half a blush in’t.” 

They are married ; and Cariola, the 
confidant of the Duchess, thus speaks 
of their ill-fated union. 

‘“* Whether the spirit of greatness, or of 
woman, j 

Reign most in her, I know not, but it shews 

A fearful madness—I owe her much pity.” 

The second act, which commences, 
we presume, about nine months after 
the termination of the first, opens 
with a scene of a somewhat singular 
nature. The Duchess is suddenly 
taken in labour ; and, on being con- 
— to her chamber, is delivered of 
a boy. Bosola has observed her ill- 
ness, and conjectured the cause. An- 
tonio, to prevent discovery, declares it 
to be the Duchess’ order, that all the 
officers of the court shall be locked up 
in their chamber till sunrise, under 
pretence of some ducats having been 
missed from her cabinet, Being of a 
superstitious disposition, he has ad- 
dicted himself to astrology ; and, on 
the birth of the child, calculates its 
nativity. This past he accidentally 
drops, and Bosola finding it, receives 
confirmation of his suspicions. He 
immediately communicates to Ferdi 
nand, now at Rome, the situation of his 
sister ; and the second act terminates 
with a conversation between that 
Prince and the Cardinal, in which he 

passionately vows destruction to the 
Duchess, her child, and paramour. 
The third act opens about a couple 
of years afterwards, during which time, 
we are told, that the Duchess has had 
two other children, and that her re 
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f their birth, is gone. Fer- 
aed comes to her court, and hav- 
ing got false keys to her bed-chamber, 
himself there, and overhears a 
gliloquy, which convinces him that 
hissister is married. He discovers him- 
gif, and puts a dagger into her hand ; 
but apparently for little purpose, as a 
conversation ensues between them of 
a dull and unimpassioned nature, and 
ferdinand leaves the chamber. The 
Duchess, perceiving that her husband 
isin danger, pretends to dismiss him 
from her service for dishonesty, and 
tells him to fly to Ancona, where, in 
due time, she will join him. On re- 
ceiving his discharge, Antonio says, 

‘* © the inconstant 
And rotten ground of service you may see! 
‘Tis even like him, that in a winter’s night 
Takes a long slumber o’er a dying fire, 
As loth to part from’t; yet parts thence as 
d 


col 
As when he first sat down.” 

Bosola sees through this trick, and by 
praising Antonio’s merits to the Duch- 
es, when all the other courtiers are 
reviling him in his disgrace, she is 
thrown off her guard, and confesses 
that he is her husband. In speaking 
of Antonio, Bosola makes use of this 
fine image. 

“ For know, an honest Statesman to a Prince 

Is like a cedar planted by a Spring ; 

The Spring bathes the Tree’s roots, the grate- 
ful Tree . 

Rewards it with its shadow.” 

The unfortunate Duchess now reveals 

to Bosola all her secrets, and among the 

rest, her husband's appointed plan of 

retreat, and appoints the traitor to 

manage every thing connected with 

her future fortunes. 

Having fled to Ancona, the Duchess 
and Antonio are, through the interest 
of her brothers, banished that state, 
and the Pope has meanwhile seized 
the dukedom, which she heic as dow- 
ager. Fearing that an ambush is laid 
against his life, the Duchess counsels 
her husband to fly, with their elder 
boy, till the storm is over-blown. 
Their parting is exceedingly tender. 

Duch. 1 know not which is best, 

To see you dead or part with you! Farewell, 


boy, 

Thou art -_ that thou hast not under- 
standing 

To know thy misery. For all our wit 

And reading brings us to a truer sense 

Of sorrow: in the Eternal church, sir, 

Ido hope we shall not part thus. 
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Ant. Oh! be of good comfort ! 
Make Patience a noble Fortitude ; 
And think not how unkindly we are used. 
Man (like to Cassia) is proved best, being 
bruised. 
Duch. Must I, liketoaslave-born Russian, 
Account it praise to suffer Tyranny ? 
And yet, O Heaven, thy heavy hand is in’t ! 
I have seen my little Boy oft scourge his top, 
And compared myself to’t : naught made me 
go right 
But Heaven’s scourge-stick. 

Ant. Do not weep. 

Heaven fashion’d us of nothing: and we strive 

To bring ourselves to nothing. Farewell 
Cariola, 

And thy sweet armful. If I see neither more, 

Be a good mother to our little ones, 

And save them from the Tiger. Fare you well. 

Duch. Let me look upon you once mores 

for that speech 
Comefromadying Father: your kiss is colder 
Than that I have seen an Roly Anchorite 
Give to a dead man’s skull. 
Ant. My heart is turn’d to a heavy lump 
of lead, 
With which I sound my danger. Fare ye well. 
When about to part, they are sur- 
rounded by a troop of armed men, and 
the third act closes. 

Hitherto the chief merit of this 
drama has consisted in the delineation 
of the mutual affection and attach- 
ment of the Duchess and her husband. 
We have purposely taken no notice of 
much low and worthless matter in the 
subordinate conduct of the play. There 
is something very touching and true to 
nature in the warmth, yet purity of 
feeling, that characterises the Duchess ; 
and knowing from the first that fiend- 
ish machinations are directed against 
her peace, we all along consider her as 
an interesting object, upon whom there 
is destined to fall some fatal calamity. 
In the fourth act the tragedy assumes 
a very different complexion, and the 
peculiar genius of Webster bursts forth 
into a strange, wild, fantastic, and ter- 
rible grandeur. The Duchess is sit- 
ting in solitary imprisonment, and, by 
the command of her savage brother 
Ferdinand, in utter darkness. He 
breaks in on her sable solitude. 


Fer. Where are your cubs ? 
Duch. Whom ? 
Fer. Call them your children ! 
For though our national Law distinguish 
Bastards 
From true legitimate issue, compassionate 
nature 
Makes them all equal. 
Duch. Do you visit me for this ? 
You violate a sacrament of the church, 
Shall make you howl in hell for’t. 
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Fer. It had been well, 
Could you have lived thus always, for indeed 
You were too much i’ the light: but no more, 
I come to seal my peace with you, Here’sa 
hand, [Gives her a dead man’s hand. 
To which you have vow’d much love. The 
ring upon’t 
You gave. 
Duch. | affectionately kiss it. 
Fer. Pray do, and wear the print of’t in 
your heart. 
I will leave this ring with you for alove-token. 
Duch. You are very cold : 
I fear you are not well after your travel. 
Ha! lights ! O horrible ! 
Fer. Let her have lights enough. [£zit. 
Duch. What withcraft doth he practice, 
that he hath left 
A dead man’s hand here ? 
(Here is discovered the body of An- 
tonio and his children, appearing as 
if they were dead.) 

The villain Bosola is present to tor- 
ment her; and her grief, agony, and 
rage against her cruel brothers, are 
painted with prodigious power of pas- 
sion. Ferdinand now contrives a still 
more hideous and dreadful punish- 
ment. 

Fer. Damn her—that body of hers, 
While that my blood ran pure in’t, was more 

worth 
Than that which thou wouldst comfort, call- 
ed a soul. 
I will send her masks of common courtezans, 
Have her meat serv’d up with bawds and 


ruffians ; 
And, cause she’ll needs be mad, I am resolv’d 
To remove forth the common Hospital 
All the mad folk, and place them near her 


lodging ; 
There let them practise together, sing and 


dance, 

And act their gamboldstothe full o’ the moon. 
If she can sleep, the better for’t—let her, 
Your work is almost ended. 

This horrid fancy is carried into exe- 
cution. What effect it would produce 
on the stage in these unimaginative 
days of ours it is not difficult to con- 
jecture ; but we know that this wild 
scene of insanity sages A moved our 
ancestors. ‘Thomas Middleton says, 
‘* For who e’er saw the Duchess live and die, 
That could gef off under a bleeding eye.” 


And Ford, speaking of this play, writes 
thus : 


s* Crown him a poet, whom, nor Rome nor 
Greece, 
Transcend in all theirs for a master-piece.”” 
The dreadful revelry of the lunatics is 
thus ushered in : . 
Duch. What hideous noise was that ? 
Cari. Tis the wild consort 
Ofmadmen, Lady, which your Tyrant brother 
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I - Ag: never practised till this 
uch. Indeed I thank him, nothing 

Pon noise and folly bet 
an keepme in my right wits, wh 

And silence alae aa stark mad : se dope 

meer to me some dismal T; ats 

‘ari. O, "twill increase our melancholy, 

Duch. Thou art duasined, : 
To hear of greater grief will lessen mine, 
This is a prison ? 

Cari. Yes; but you shall live 
To shake this durance off. 

Duch. Thou art a fool ; 
The robin-red-breast and the nightingale 
Never live long in cages. 

Cari. Pray, dry your cyes ! 
What think ye of, madam ? 

Duch. Of nothing ! 

When I muse thus I sleep. ' 
Cari. Like amadman, with your eyesopen, 
Duch. Dost thou think we shall know one 

another 

In the other world ? 

Cari. Yes ; out of question. 
Duch, O that it were possible we might 

But hold some two days conference with the 


dead ; 
From them I should learn somewhat, Tam 


sure, 

I never shall know here. I'll tell theeamiracle, 

I am not mad yet, to my cause of sorrow. 

The heaven o’er my head seems made of 
molten brass, 

The earth of flaming sulphur, yet I am not 
mad 


I am acquainted with sad misery, 
As the tam’d gally-slave is with his oar. 
Necessity makes me suffer constantly, 
And custom makes it easy—who do I look 
like now ? 

Cari. Like to your picture in the gallery. 
A deal of life in shew, but none in practice: 
Or rather like some reverend monument, 
Whose ruins even are pitied ! 
Here a servant enters, to inform the 
Duchess that the dance of madmen is 
about to commence, and that it is a 
design of her brother’s to cure her me- 
lancholy. 
(Here, by a madman, this song is sung to 

a dismal kind of musie. ) 

O let us howl some heavy note 
Some deadly dogged howl ; 
Sounding as from the threatening throat 
Of beasts and fatal fowl. 
As ravens, scritch-owls, bulls, and bears, 
We'll bill and baw] our parts, 
Till yerksome noise have cloy’d your ears, 
And corasived your hearts. 
At last, when as our quire wants breath, 
Our bodies being blest, 
We'll sing like swans to welcome death, 
And die in love and rest. 


At the close of this choral song, the 
madmen converse together for a while, 


and then ensues “ a dance of eight 
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msdimen with musick answerable 
” Bosola then enters, dis- 


guised like an old man. 
Duch. Is he mad too? — 
j. Pray question him ; I’ll leave you. 
Baa one to make thy tomb. 
eat eri Tlay upon my death-bed 
"st as i upon m -bed, 
Te teeth ? vbr grates feomare me 
such ? 
Bos. Yes! 
Duch. Thou art not mad ! Dost know me? 
Bos. Yes! 
Duch. Who am I ?. 


Bos. Thou art a box of wormseed, &c. 

Duch. Am not I thy Duchess ? 

Bos. That makes thy sleep so broken : 
Glories, like glow-worms, afar off shine bright, 
Butlook’d to near, have neither heat nor light. 

Duch. Thou art very plain. 

Bos. My trade is to flatter the dead, not 

the living. 
] am a tomb-maker. 

Duch, And thou comest to make my tomb ? 

Bos. Yes! 

Duch. Let me be a little merry : 

Of what stuff wilt thou make it ? 

Bos. Nay, resolve me first: Of what 

fashion ? 

Duch. Why, do we grow phantastical in 

our death-bed ? 


Do we affect fashion in the grave ? 








Bos. Most ambitiously. Princes’ images 
on the tombs 
Donot lie as they were wont, seeming to pray 
Up to heaven ; but with their hands under 
their cheek, 
Asif they died of the tooth-ache ! They are 
not carved 


With their eyes fixed upon the stars; but as 

Their minds were wholly bent upon the world, 

The self-same way they seem to turn their 
faces. 


Duch. Let me know fully, therefore, the 
effect 
Of this thy dismal preparation, 
This talk fit for a charnel ? 
Bos. Now I shall. (A coffin, cords, and 
a bell. ) 
Here is a present from your princely brothers. 
And may it arrive welcome, for it brings 
Last benefit, last sorrow. 
Duch, Let me see it. 
Bos. This is your last presence-chamber. 
Duch, Peace tit affrights not me. 
Bos. I am the common Bellman, 
That usually is sent to condemned persons 
The night before they suffer. 
Duch, Even now thou saidst 
— a tomb-maker. 
*T was to bring you 
By degrees to andiielen Listen. 
Dirge. 
Hark! now every thing is still ! 
The sritch owl, and the whistler shrill 
upon our Dame aloud, 
And bid her quickly don her shroud. 
Much you had of Land and Rent, 
Your length in clay’s now competent. 
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A long war disturb’d your mind, 
Here your perfect peace is sign’d. 
Of what is’t fools make such vain keeping ? 
Sin their conception, their birth weeping ! 
Their life, a general mist of error, 
Their death, a hideous storm of terror ! 
Strew your hair with powders sweet, 
Don clean linen, bathe your feet, 
And (the foul fiend more to check) 
A crucifix let bless your neck. 
*Tis now full tide, ’tween night and day, 
End your groan, and come away. 

Cari. — villains, tyrants, murderers, 


What will ye do with my Lady? Cry for help! 
Duch. To whom ? to oug next neigh- 
bours ? these are mad-folks. 
I pray thee, look thou givest my little boy 
Some syrup for his pe and let the girl 
Say her prayers ere she sleep. Now what 
‘ou please ? 
What death ? 
Bos. Strangling—here are your execu- 
tioners. 
Exe. We are ready. 
Duch. Dispose my breath how please you; 
but my body 
Bestow upon my women. Will you ? 
Exe. Yes! 
Duch. Pull, and pull strongly, for your 
able strength 
Must pull down Heaven upon me. 
Yet stay a Heaven’s gates are not so highly 
arch’d 


As Princes’ palaces! They that enter there 
Must goupon their knees. Come violent death, 
Serve for mandragora to make me sleep ! 
Go, tell my brothers, when I am laid out, 
They then may sleep in quiet. 
[ They strangle her. 
After this horrid murder, Bosolashews 
to Ferdinand, whocomes upon the stage, 
the little children also strangled. 
Fer. The death 
Of young wolves is never to be pitied. 
Bos. Do you not weep ? 
Other sins only speak ; murther shrieks out! 
The element of water moistens the earth, 
But blood flies upwards, and bedews the 
Heavens. 
Fer. Cover her face, mine eyes dazzle,” &c. 
Here Ferdinand is struck with ago- 
ny and remorse, and threatens ven- 
arg against the wretch whom he 
ad hired to perpetrate the murders. 
And there occurs an incident of horror, 
evidently -borrowed from Desdemona 
in Othello. 
Bos. She stirs! here’s life ! 
Return fair soul! from darkness, and lead 
mine 
Out of this sensible Hell. She’s warm—she 
breathes ! iain 
Upon th e lips I will melt my heart 
T ped in vith fresh colour. Who’s 
there ? 
Some cordial drink! alas! I dare not call ! 
So pity would destroy pity! her eye-opens, 





And heaven in it seems to ope, that late 


was shut, 
To take me up to mercy. 
Duch. Antonio ! 
Bos. Yes, madam, he is living! &c. 
Duch. Mercy ! [ Dies. 
Bos. Oh! she’s gone again! there life’s 


cord broke ! 
O sacred Innocence! that sweetly sleeps 
On turtle’s feather, while a guilty conscience 
Is a black register, wherein is writ 
All our good deeds and bad, a perspective 
That shows us hell,” &c. 

The interest of the drama thus ex- 
pires with the fourth act. In the fifth, 
there is some powerful painting of the 
distraction of Ferdinand, whom re- 
morse has driven into madness,—and 
a murderous confusion of death among 
the guilty actors ; but the extracts al- 
ready given are sufficient to enable our 
readers to estimate the general charac- 
ter of the tragedy, and our limits pre- 
vent us from offering any farther criti- 
eism.* H. M. 


—— 


LETTER TO THE AUTHOR OF ROB ROY. 
Salt Market, Feb. 20. 


DEAR SIR, 
Mr Biackwoop informs me that he 
has been severely taken in hand for 
the publication of a letter of mine, 
concerning the management of the 
college library in this city; it is 
therefore doubtful whether he will 
print this; but as he is publisher 
of your best work, the “ Tales of my 
Landlord,” I dare say he must have 
some suspicion who you are, and will 
take care to transmit the MS. (if MS. 
it must remain) to your bonoured 





* Mr Lamb observes of the tragedy, * all 
the several parts of the dreadful apparatus, 
with which the Duchess’s death is ushered 
in, are not more remote from the conceptions 
of ordinary vengeance, than the strange 
character of suffering which they seem to 
bring upon their victim is beyond the ima- 

ination of ordinary poets. As they are not 

ike inflictions of this life, so her language 
seems not of this world. She has lived 
among horrors till she is become ‘ native 
and endowed into that element.’ She speaks 
the dialect of despair—her tongue has a 
smatch of Tartarus and the souls in bale ! 
What are Luke’s iron crown, the brazen 
bull of Phalaris, Procrustes’ bed, to the wax- 
en images which counterfeit death, the wild 
masque of madmen, the tomb-maker, the 
bell-man, the living person’s dirge, the mor- 
tification by degrees!” Specimen of Eng- 
lish Dramatic Poets, §c. 
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hands. You have no idea why 
splutter your amusing, but rathe 
hasty novel, has created the 
good people in this town. You 

we have long been fond of literature 
how could we be otherwise, with 

a college in the midst of us?—byt] 
lament to say our own attempts haye 
been in the main far from successful, 
We have tried some scores of “ poy 
odical publications,” after the form 
of the Spectator, none of which haye 
ever been spectators of a second yey, 
We have also, now and then, made 
an effort to keep up a lively news 
among us, but, somehow or other 
the moment the paper begins to bk 
taken in, the editor begins to be taken 
out, and as he himself fares bette 
the poor readers are obliged to far 
worse. In short, the peculiar logl 
jokes of our city have never been able 
to procure for themselves any indi. 
genous publication, capable of giving 
them the smallest chance of immor. 
tality, but have been preserved, like 
the wisdom of the ancient Druids, by 
oral communication,—that is, have 
been handed down from one genen. 
tion of bon vivants to another, the 
chief repositories of the present day 
being John Douglas, Dr Scott (he who 
has so often been in the mouths of 
the public), Veracity Cochrane the 
jeweller, Urquhart the barber, and 
your humble servant. 

The appearance of your book wa 
expected by us, like all the rest of the 
“reading public,” with great anxiety; 
but little did we know how muh 
more reason we had to gape for it, 
than any of the other inhabitants of 
the island. Little did we think that 
we ourselves were to be immortalized 
in Rob Roy! little did we guess that 
just at the time when “ The Attic 
Stories” were expiring, (they en 
scarcely be said ever to have bee 
alive), just at the time when the 
Chronicle was beginning to lose all 
its point (for Duncan Whip appeas 
to be quite defunct), we should be 
taken in hand by a writer of so much 
importance as the author of “ We 
verly” and “ Old Mortality.” Dear 
sir, I wish you had come out and 
paid me a visit the week you 
book came out. The whole tom 
was in a tumult. You could nut 
walk along the Trongate without jos- 
ling your way through hosts of rou 
ing citizens, all alike transported int 
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1818.] 
estacies by the perusal of your in- 
‘ous a good tem satire. 
There was not a bailie in the town 
who did not suspect himself to be 
in my grandfather, nor a 
bailie’s wife who did not chuckle 
when she read the compliment you 
id to .the trim ankle of Matty. 
There were many candidates for the 
characters of ‘“‘ Bailie Graham,” and 
“ Sandy Steenson in the Trades Land.” 
The beadles fell out, after a funeral, 
about “ the grave-looking person ;” 
put the keenest rivalry was excited by 
your truly enviable description of the 
“ Barony Laigh Kirk” preacher. If 
you had only thought of sending me 
asight of your proof sheets, I could 
easily have informed you, that though 
we ee both a Barony Kirk and a 
Laigh Kirk, Glasgow never possessed 
any place of worship which could lay 
' daim to the compound designation in 
text. The minister of the 
Barony Kirk (here commonly pro- 
nounced the Baronry), and he of the 
Laigh (otherwise, and more fashion- 
ably, styled the Tron), seemed un- 
doubtedly to have a fair subject for 
competition ; but as it was soon dis- 
covered that the one had never been 
“metaphysical,” and the other is not 
yet “ old,” the public voice decided in 
favour of a common friend of both, 
one who certainly adorns a very vene- 
rable “ age” with “ most ingenious 
reasoning,’ and ‘‘ the real savour 0’ 
doctrine.” It was commonly alleged 
that you had gone a little too closely 
to work, when, by your minuteness of 
localities, —*‘ the main entrance,” &c. 
you left so little room for conjecture 
as to the “‘ cauldrife law-work gaun on 
yonder—carnal moralities as dowed 
and fusionless as rue leaves at Yule ;” 
and most people suspected that the 
anachronism of “ that gude gospel-kirk 
of St Enochs” had not been brought 
in for nothing. I mention these merely 
as instances. The mania of interpre- 
tation went much farther than I could 
very easily make you understand. 
Nothing , a was heard of for some 
weeks ; and at that festive season (the 
book just reached us on Hogmanay), 
the walls wf every club-room, the 
Geggers, the Odd Fellows, the Board 
of Green Cloth, the Stall, the Face, 
¢ What-you-please, and Archy 
Cameron’s, resounded with peals of 
laughter, provoked by the wit of 
.—Your arrows had perhaps been 
Vor. II. 
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shot at a venture; but, as it is said 
of one of the heroes in the Arabian 
Nights, that a genie was always at hand 
to shove on his dart to its destination, 
so there was no want of wicked wags 
to guide each shaft from your quiver 
home to the sides of some innocent 
citizen, against whose “ leathern coat,” 
“ stretched almost to bursting,” I am 
rsuaded you had not intended any 
ostility. 

As, notwithstanding the title of 
your novel, Rob Roy is a hero of 
whose adventures you can scarcely be 
said to have as yet made any use, I 
think a few hints from one more fami- 
liar with the west country than you 
can be, may not be at all amiss, in 
case you think of reviving Rob, and 
giving us other three volumes of 
Blackmail and Loch Cathrine. In the 
first place, my dear Sir, you must 
know, that in the days of Rob Roy 
the Provost of Glasgow was a person 
of much greater importance than he 
commonly is now-a-days.—In the 
year when you have chosen to bring 
your hero to visit my ancestor in the 
Salt-market, he was no less a person 
than Campbell of Shawfield, the mem- 
ber for our district of boroughs. 
What a fine opportunity you might 
have of representing a totally new, 
unbroken, virgin character,—a com- 
pound, made up in equal proportions 
of statesmanship, lairdship, and bailie- 
ship? The military propensities of the 
magistrate at Fairport were not, I 
am convinced, a better subject for your 
imagination, than the political career 
of such a Glasgow Provost might af- 
ford. 

Hint the second.—I wish you would, 
in “‘ Rob Roy continued,” give us a 
little insight into that mysterious cha- 
racter of whom you and Mr Black- 
wood’s * Dicaledon”’ sometimes speak, 
* the chief of the Macgregors.” Who 
was this? And who is his descendant 
and representative? There are two 
shopkeepers of my acquaintance in 
this town, who regularly quarrel every 
time they get bouzy together about 
this, each pretending that ue is the 
true legitimate chieftain of Gregarich, 
and insisting upon “ homage due” 
from the other. Paisley also boasts of 
a chief of the Macgregors—a warper ; 
and I have myself seen the proud 
blazon of that clan—trees an’ sup- 
porters an’ a-—framed and glazed, in 
the back parlour of a little innkeeper 
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in Cowal. You are so much of an 
antiquarian, that I dare say you will 
have no difficulty in answering one 
more question about this chieftainship. 
Is it-a thing that can be bought? I 
have heard queer stories about certain 
sales of right to the chieftainship. If 
this is consistent with the principles 
of Celtic heraldry, it is a strange relic 
of barbarity, truly worthy of what 
Pinkerton calls “‘ the aboriginal savage 
of Europe.” A single word more, and 
I have done. Had they ever a chief 
at all? Were they ever any thing more 
than what our fathers recollect them— 
a pack of naked hairy banditti, headed 
by the stoutest and boldest ragamuffin 
whem they could find pro tempore ? 
Is there any shadow of truth in the 
story, that they once possessed great 
landed estates in the west? I suspect 
not. Mr Scott seems to think them 
something of a clan, and has spoken 
a good deal about them in the notes to 
his Lady of the Lake. Did it never 
strike you as a singular thing, that all 
the information he has been able to 
muster about this great, ill-fated, per- 
secuted, heroic clan, has been gathered 
from the records of the courts of jus- 
tice? I suspect, that if you look a 
little into the matter, the only Mac- 
gregors who were ever much above 
the vulgar, possessed a species of ele- 
vation, not in general much envied 
by those who are more humbly situ- 
ated.—Yours, with hereditary affec- 
tion, 

Nicot Jarvik, tertius. 


P. S. Use no ceremony. Command 
my services in behalf of the continua- 
tion. I trust you are hard at work 
with Montrose. Depend upon it, he 
is a better hero than Claverhouse. 
Whenever you come west, be sure 
that we have always a sheep’s head, 
and a little of John Hamilton’s best 
for you, in the Salt-market. Adieu ! 
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Mr Keay. In our last we promised 


to attempt a sketch of this actor. We 
now redeem our pledge. 

Never was so entire a revolution 
wrought in so short a space of time, 
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by one person, as that which has just 
been effected by Mr Kean in the art of 
acting. A revolution which is the 
more extraordinary, from its havi 
happened quite unconsciously and up. 
intentionally on the part of its creator 
and quite unexpectedly to every one 
else ; and yet one, the foundations of 
which cannot but be laid in the im. 
mutable truth of nature, because it 
has been instantly, and at once, hailed 
with an universal burst of delight and 
sympathy, froin all sorts and conditions 
of people,—all, except the insignificant 
few, whose petty interests, or still 
tier envies, prevent them from feel 
rightly, or from choosing to express 
their right feelings. We speak of this 
revolution as already brought about,— 
for it is so in fact, though not in effect, 
The school of acting which Mr Kean 
has established, exists at present in his 
own person only ; but its practice and 
principles are now so firmly fixed in 
the feelings and understandings of those 
who are its judges, that they cannot, 
at least in the present generation, be 
very far departed from. Any attempt 
to supersede that practice, or those 
principles, by such as obtained seven 
years ago, would be received now, just 
as an attempt to supersede the plays 
of Shakspeare would, by translations 
from those of Racine. Indeed, we 
cannot better illustrate what we feel 
to be the distinctive difference between 
the acting of Mr Kean and that of his 
distinguished predecessor, than by say- 
ing that, as an actor, the latter is to 
the former nearly what, as a poet, Ra 
cine is to Shakspeare. In making this 
comparison, nothing can be farther 
from our wishes or intentions, than to 
express ourselves slightingly or disre- 
spectfully of Mr Kemble. We owe 
him unmingled gratitude, and shall 
never let slip an opportunity of paying 
it tohim. He is associated with some 
of the dearest and most delightful 
wonder of our boyhood ; with the 
noblest fancies and loftiest aspirations 
of our youth ; with the deepest, and 
purest, and most lasting pleasures of 
our manhood. We owe as much 
his performance of Cato as we do to 
the sight of the Apollo Belvedere—the 
memory of both lies at the bottom of 
our hearts, and we shall be wiser, and 
better, and happier for it as long as we 
live. 

The world might have been well 
content with Mr Kemble’s acting, with 
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iring any thing better ; in fact, 
ele content with it,—all 
but a few restless and impatient spirits 
whom nothing would satisfy. But 
they must not be called untrue to, or 
inconsistent with, themselves, because 
they now feel Mr Kean’s acting to be 
something still better. In giving us 
the perfection of nature instead of the 
ection of art, Mr Kean has displac- 
ed a fine thing to substitute a finer ; 
and let us not shrink from giving him 
the “‘ honour due,” whatever expense 
it may cost us. But in fact, to praise 
Kean is not to depreciate Kemble, any 
more than to admire Shakspeare is to 
undervalue Racine. Each has his pe- 
culiar and distinctive merits,—only it 
would be idle not to confess that those 
of the one are of a higher and rarer 
kind than those of the other. 

To come more immediately to the 
characteristics of Mr Kean’s genius, 
the most remarkable feature of it is 
Passion—Passion in all its power and 
and in all its weakness—in its heights 
and its depths—its temples and its 
dungeons. In his breast there seems 
to exist an inexhaustible spring of pas- 
sion, which adapts itself in a most ex- 
traordinary manner to all the calls that 
are made upon it. It either wells and 
murmurs forth in a continuous and 
musical stream of love, as in the mild- 
er parts of Othello,—or gushes out in 
interrupted sobs of grief and disap- 
pointment, as in Richard II.—or boils, 
and bursts, and thunders along, in one 
overwhelming torrent of rage and re- 
venge, as in the last act of Sir Giles 
Overreach,—or alternately, and almost 
coincidently, takes all these forms, as 
in the third act of Othello,—or, more 
terrible than all, becomes fixed and 
frozen up by remorse, as immediately 
after the murders of Macbeth. 

Passion seems to be the very food, 
the breath, the vital principle, of his 
mental existence. He adapts himself 
to all its forms, detects its most deli- 
cate shades, follows it through all its 
windings and blendings, pierces to its 
most secret recesses. In his mind’s 
kingdom passion holds ‘“ sovereign 
sway and mastery.” It commands all 
the powers it finds there, and compels 
them to do its bidding. It “ reigns 
there and revels.” 

Mr Kean’s passion is as various as 
it is natural and true. It shapes itself 
to all forms and characters, and shapes 
all forms and characters to itself; and 
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yet always preserves itsown. It de- 
lights in contrasts, and flies from one 
to another with marvellous rapu. + ; 
yet never loses itself by the way. It 
seems also to have no predilection for 
one form or condition more than ano- 
ther,—but whatever it is at the mo- 
ment, it is that wholly and exclusively. 
If he has to express love, his whole 
soul seems to cling to the being on 
whom he gazes—his eye swims—his 
voice melts and trembles—his very ex- 
istence seems concentrated, and read 

to be breathed forth in one full si i 
of silent delight ; and when at last h 

speaks, the words fall from his lips as 
if they were the smallest part of what 
he would express. And in all this 
there is no shew, no endeavour, no 
pretence ; for real love is the most 
unpretending thing in the world, the 
most quiet, the most able to repose 
upon itself, and the most willing to 
doso. One the other hand, if it is his 
cue to hate, it is scarcely possible to 
imagine yourself looking at and lis- 
tening to the same person. His eyes 
glare—his teeth grind against each 
other—his voice is broken and hoarse 
—his hands clench and open alter- 
nately, as if they were revelling in the 
blood of his enemy—and his whole 
frame seems to have imbibed the will 
and the powers of ademon. This ex- 
traordinary actor’s delineations of all 
the other passions possess alike a force, 
a truth, and a distinctness, which ren- 
der them absolutely perfect. He lays 
before us a portrait of the human 
heart, in all its beauty, and in all its 
deformity ; and the picture must be 
a likeness, because it is instantly re- 

ised. 

Next to Mr Kean’s unrivalled power 
of expressing passion, is that which he 
possesses in an almost equal degree, of 
depicting those extraordinary exhibi- 
tions of mental force—of moral will al- 
most entirely dissevered from the bodi- 
ly senses, —which Shakspeare alone has 
givenus. Such, forinstance,as Richard 
III. and Iago. In these he becomes, as 
the characters themselves are, almost 
wholly mind—etherial and triumphant 
mind ;—and yet mind so mysteriously 
connected with, and symbolized by, 
bodily expression, as never to become 
too attenuated for our touch—never 
too rarefied for our sight. We per- 
petually feel its operations to be those 
of a power to which we have a certain 
degree of kindred, but not a sufficient- 









ly near one to make us painfully inter- 
ested in its joys or sorrows—its suc- 
cess or failure. We watch its move- 
ments, more as a matter of curiosit 
than of sympathy ; for we are satisfied, 
that whatever may be the causes or 
the consequences of those movements, 
we are beyond their reach, if not out 
of their sphere. The manner in which 
Mr Kean gives these kind of characters 
is very striking. Into most of his 
— he is apt to throw a supera- 
undance of intellect,—so that they 
are sometimes thinking, when they 
ought to be feeling,—but in these there 
cannot be too much. His conceptions, 
too, with whatever rapidity they ma 
follow each other, are embodied wit 
such vividness and precision, that they 
cannot be mistaken or overlooked ; and 
they never seem strained or superflu- 
ous, on account of their perpetual va- 
riety, and the perfect ease and uncon- 
sciousness which always accompany 
them. It is in these characters, more 
than in any others (and we allude par- 
ticularly to Richard III.), that Mr 
Kean displays that sustained and sus- 
taining vigour of peme> <7 wee in- 
tense mental energy,—which is another 
of his characteristics ; and which per- 
vades all his performances, in a greater 
or less di This it is which en- 
ables him to point a home truth with 
such cutting severity, and steep a sar- 
casm in such unalloyed bitterness. 
This it is which makes his eyes strike 
like basilisks, and his words pierce like 
daggers This it is which gives such 
endless variety, and appropriateness, 
and beauty, to the expression of his 
face and action. Indeed, Mr Kean’s 
look and attitude are at all times pre- 
cisely such as a consummate painter 
would assign to the particular situation 
and character in which they occur ; 
and this, not because he studies to 
make them so, but because the opera- 
tions of the mind and senses, when 
they are real and intense, are always 
accompanied by correspondent bodily 
expression. It is a law of our nature 
that this should be the case ; and, ac- 
cordingly, look and action are among 
the certain criteria by which to judge 
of the truth and strength of a perform- 
er’s feelings and conceptions. 

Another remarkable feature of Mr 
Kean’s acting is, that notwithstanding 
the immense variety of his powers, 
there is always a perfect unity of pur- 
pose among them,—there is, if we may 
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use the expression, an understanding 
between them. They always preserve 
their distinctness and identity, . 
never jostle and disturb each ae 
but blend with, and adapt themselye, 
to, that one among them which ci. 
cumstances require to take the lead, 
He reads a character over—forms a cer. 
tain conception of it—and then throws 
his whole powers into it, and suffersit 
to mould and modify them as it will, 
This is always the case when he is lay. 
ing characters that are worthy of hid, 
He doesnotmake them what he pl 

but they make him what they please, 
They seize on him, not he on them, 
They are seen through him, not he 
through them. He is “ subdued to 
the very quality” of what heise 

in; and never, foran instant, bya si 
glance or reminiscence, reminds you 
that he is, or can be, any thing else, 
This unity of purpose is finely adapt. 
ed to illustrate Shakspeare, whose best 
plays all possess it in a most wonderful 
degree ; and they are the only playsthat 
do possess it. Even where they ma 
seem to blend and interfere with 
other, a further examination shews us 
that each is itself alone. As examples 
of what we mean, both with 

to actor and author, we would refer to 
Richard II., Macbeth, and Richard 
III. The ruling spring of action in 
each of these dramas is ambition ; but 
what can be more distinct than the 
puling, and childish, and legitimate am. 
bition of Richard II.,—the faultering, 
feeble, and cowardly ambition of Mac- 
beth,—and the proud, reckless, and 
triumphant ambition of Richard III? 

In this hasty estimate of Mr Kean’s 

merits, we must not neglect to notice, 
that he is the first actor who has dared 
to introduce the familiarities of daily 
life into tragedy,—the first who has 
discovered that heroes are only men. 
It is true, that valets-de-chambre are 
said to have made this discovery before 
him ; but there is not a little credit 
due to his courage, in venturing to 
publish it to the world. In this he 
evinced a noble consciousness of power, 
and a noble dependence on that power. 
It was not for one who felt himself 
worthy to walk hand in hand with the 
kindred spirits of a better age,—to 
stalk along upon a pair of French stilts; 
—it was not for a being who felt the 
inextinguishable flame of genius bum 
within him, to seek for artificial light 
and heat from the lustre of stars and 
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disdems. ‘The “ pomp and circum- 
stance” of courts are well enough in 
their way,—but what becomes of them 
all before a single burst of passion ?>— 
shrivel up, and are gone in a mo- 
ment, likealeaf of an illuminated missal 
in the fire. It must be observed, how- 
ever, that Mr Kean pee 9 this fa- 
miliarity v ingly, and in some 
, satel - ne In Macbeth, for 
example, for there it would be quite 
out of place. Macbeth is a king by 
asurpation, not b right ; and he is 
weak as well as wicked; so that he has 
no self-possession, and is never at his 
ease. He perpetually feels his throne 
totter under him, and is glad of any 
prop, real or fancied, to support it. 
Talike Richard III., he cannot afford 
to be familiar. In Othello, too, there 
is only one instance of this kind ;-but it 
is oneof the finest thingsin the perform- 
ance. It occurs in the last scene, when 
he learns the shallow artifices by which 
he has suffered himself to be duped. 
“ Fool! Fool!” he exclaims three or 
four times over. ‘“‘ There be players 
that we have seen, and heard others 
praise, and that highly too,” who, in 
expressing these words, rave, and tear 
their hair, and fall into mock agonies 
which cannot be described, because 
they cannot be felt. So does not Mr 
Kean. He feels no agony at the mo- 
ment, because Shakspeare and nature 
do not tell him to feel any. He re- 
peats the word over quickly, and al- 
most inarticulately, and with a half 
smile of wonder at his incredible stu- 
pidity in having been such a “ fool.” 
And this calls upon us to notice Mr 
Kean’s exquisite taste and judgment— 
both theoretical and practical—both in 
conception and execution. ‘These, if 
not the loftiest, are perhaps the most 
extraordinary of his qualifications,— 
considering the circumstances under 
which he must have acquired them. 
But we correct ourselves—he cannot 
have acquired them—they must be in- 
stinctive—we mean attendants upon, 
or parts of his genius. It is remark- 
able, too, that they were among the 
most striking of thebeats qualities ; 
aman bred up in the same school—the 
green-room of a theatre; and who 
studied in the same volume—his own 
heart. It is needless to multiply ex- 
amples of the application of this exqui- 
site taste and judgment. We give the 
first that occurs to us; and it will 
serve to illustrate our position, both 
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with respect to Shakspeare and Kean. 
(We do not shrink from naming them 


in the same sentence.) The passage 
we allude to is in the third act of: 
Othello. Immediately after the whirl- 
wind of passion that ensues on the 
supposed discovery of his wife’s infi- 
delity, Othello exclaims— 
< _— ms O now, for ever, 
Farewell the tranquil mind ! farewell con- 
tent : 
Farewell the plumed troop, and the big wars, 
That make ambition virtue, O, farewell ! 
Farewell the neighing steed, and the shrill 
trump, 
The spirit-stirring drum, the ear-piercing fife, 
The royal banner,—and all quality» 
Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious 
war ! 
And 0, ye mortal engines, whose rude throats 
The immortal Jove’s dread clamours coun- 
terfeit, 
Farewell ! Othello’s occupation’s gone !” 
The delivering of this passage is 
only less beautiful than the writing of 
it. It is the last breeze of summer 
sighing among the branches of a cy- 
press-grove. It is the hollow, and not 
unmusical murmur of the midnight 
sea, after the tempest hath “ raved it- 
self to rest.” If we were compelled 
to pass the rest of our days in a desert 
island, this would be among the few 
things we should remember, or desire 
to remember, of the world we had left 
bekind us. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 





On February 5th, Mr Milman’s 
Fazio was performed for the first time 
at Covent Garden Theatre.—We have 
some difficulty in speaking of this 

edy. If we compare it with the 
crowd of wretched nothings, that have 
reigned paramount in our national 
theatres for these ten years past, we 
shall never have done praising it ; but 
if we judge of it as of what it professes 
to be,—-“‘ an attempt at reviving our 
old national drama,”—we shall never 
have done finding fault. 

Indeed this attempt to revive the 
old drama, has been the author’s 
stumbling-block all through. He 
has powers that would have énabled 
him to construct a fine tragedy, if 
he had chosen to rely on them ; but 
when he betrays a want of confidence 
in them, he must not wonder at their 
deserting him. Why should he have 
taken as a model “ our old national 
drama?” He might have gone a 
much nearer and surer way to work. 
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There was a still better model to be 
found,—the model from which the 
writers of that very drama constructed 
their everlasting works,—nature.—If 
Mr Milman had studied nature as 
closely as he has the dramatists of 
the age of Elizabeth, he might have 
gone nigh to produce a work that 
should be to the nineteenth centur 
what their’s were to the sixteen 
and seventeenth ; but, as it is, Fazio 
has the antiquated dress of the one,— 
the stiff and constrained manners of 
the other,—a body made up from 
something of each,—and the soul of 
neither. 

There is a perpetual appearance of 
effort in this tragedy. The writer's 
poetry does not “ ooze” from him 
“as a gum,” but is distilled, drop 
by drop, from the alembic of art. 
He moves gracefully, we admit ; but 
he moves in fetters. In common 
life the endeavour to be graceful, 
even if it succeed, always gives a 
tinge of affectation : and it does so in 
Fazio. We are never sure that the 
author is what he seems, or means 
what he says. In one word, he writes 
like an author. 

To come to particulars, Bianca, the 
character which the author has la- 
boured more than any other, is, per- 
haps for that very reason, the least of 
all to our taste. Mr Milman endea- 
vours to interest us in her favour, and 
yet he draws her with the two most 
fatal mental deformities that can be- 
fal a woman and a wife—selfishness 
and want of confidence. She loves 
Fazio, not because he deserves to be 
loved—not because he is Fazio, but 
because he is her Fazio. After two 
years of undoubted and undoubting 
constancy and affection, when he but 
speaks of another woman, she sus- 
pects and threatens ;—she but con- 
jectures that he is untrue to her, and 
instantly denounces him to justice, 
for crimes of which he was not guilty ; 
she contemplates the murder of her 
own children, lest, when she dies, she 
should miss them in heaven,—as if 
so violent and unfeminine a lady 
could find heaven any where !—The 
character is drawn with considerable 
force and consistency ; and we dare 
not say that it is an unnatural one: 
but we are sure that it is most una- 
miable. We mention this, because 





the author seems to think otherwise ; 
and makes the whole interest of the 


piece depend on her.—But he does 
not, we suppose, call this a part of 
his “ attempt at reviving our old ngs 
tional drama.” Where will he find 
any hints at such traits of 

among the females of that drama? 
We mean among those who are in. 
tended to be amiable.—Is it in the 
divine Juliana, in the Double Ma. 
riage ; or the divinely-human 

tia, in the Maid’s Tragedy? Is it jn 
Desdemona—the abused and injured 
yet gentle, and obedient, ‘and lovi : 
Desdemona?—She whose only an. 
swer to suspicion and outrage, is a 
renewed vow of love to the man who 
has inflicted them on her, even 
* though he should cast me off to 
beggarly divorcement ;” and whose 
only return for a guiltless death at his 
hands, is expending her last breath 
in a wilful and deliberate falsehood 
to shield him from obloquy ?>—Is it in 
the quiet but deep-hearted Ophelia; 
or the gently-heroical Imogen ?—This 
“* attempt at reviving our old national 
drama,” was an unfortunate passage in 
Mr Milman’s preface. 

The character of Fazio is, with all 
its faults, more pleasing, and we hope 
more natural, than that of Bianca. 
His silent and deep repentance—his 
uncomplaining resignation—and above 
all, his unupbraiding affection towards 
his wife, after the condemnation which 
she has brought upon him, almost 
make amends for his crimes. He ut 
ters no word of recrimination ; but 
his first greeting, after her accusal of 
him, is, *‘ my own Bianca !”—this is 
using “‘ my own,” in the true and 
beautiful sense of the words. How 
different from the meaning which she 
attaches to them in her peevish and 
passionate exclamations, when she but 
suspects that he has injured her! 
“* My Fazio” —“ mine own—mine only 
—not Aldabella’s.” 

At present we have not room for 
further remarks on particular parts of 
this Tragedy, except to say that all 
that is seen and heard of the short 
character of Bartolo seems to us to be 
totally unnatural and bad.— 

On reading what we have written, 
we find that, by having been forced, 
against our will, to compare Fazio with 
works of such transcendent beauty in 
the same class, we have not conv 
any thing like so favourable an im- 
pression of it, or its author’s talents; 
as we feel. 
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hetifial,—such as the description of 
Aldabella, in the first scene ; and the 
gliloquy of Bianca, at the beginning 
of the third act: and there are two or 
three fine touches of nature, particu- 
larly that where Bianca forgets the 
name of the old senator,—“ him— 
him—him,” &c. act IIT. scene I.—and 
that where she keeps watching for the 
Duke’s order to seize the person of 
Fazio, and when it is given, rushes to 
the officer, and exclaims, ‘‘ you'll find 
him at the Marchesa Aldabella’s,” &c. 
Act III. scene IT. is 

Upon the whole, comparing it with 
the dramas of our own day, Fazio is 
undoubtedly superior to any that have 
been written for the stage, with the 
exception of Miss Baillie’s De Mont- 
fort, and perhaps Mr Coleridge’s Re- 
morse; and quite equal to any that 
have been written for the closet only, 
with one exception—that of Count 
Julian,—a work possessing rare and 
admirable beauties, though but little 
known, and most imperfectly appre- 
ciated. 

As Fazio was written for the stage, 








we may congratulate the author on its 
complete success in the performance. 
Mr C. Kemble plays the first scenes 
with considerable spirit and effect ; 
but he flags and grows lame towards 
the last. As for Bianca, we have liked 
her less than ever, since she has in- 
fused her boisterous and complaining 
spirit into Miss O’Neill. She was made 
to suffer, but not to talk of it—to com- 
lain with her eyes and her heart, not 
tongue. When she is unhappy, 
she becomes, “‘ like Niobe, all tears.” 
She has no need to “ give sorrow 
words,”—a sigh of her’s is more po- 
tent than a volume of execrations. 
Her silent grief at the end of the third 
act, when they are taking Fazio to 
rison, was more affecting than all the 
ud-talking part of the performance 
put together. 


On Feb. 21, a new Opera, entitled 
Zuma, or the Tree of Health, was 
produced at Covent-Garden Theatre. 
When we say that this peice is in- 
tended merely as a vehicle for the 
music, and that it is written by Mr 
T. Dibdin, we have described it. It 
would be a work of supererogation to 
say more, unless it would gratify our 
medical friends to learn, that the plot 
is founded on the efficacy of Peruvian 
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Bark in curing diseases incidental to 
hot climates ! 

The new music, which is by Braham 
and Bishop, we cannot better describe 
than by saying, that all we remember 
of it is, that it contains nothing to be 
remembered. In this description, we 
do not include an adaptation of the 
fine music of the Marseillois hymn to 
— words. This was given by 
Braham in a very grand style, and was 
called for three times. 


Of the Comedy called the Castle of 
Glendower, which was produced and 
condemned at Drury-Lane Theatre on 
the 2d instant, we have nothing to 
say, because, luckily for our time and 
patience, we did not see it. 


ed 
BOXING MATCH AT WIMBLEDON. 


‘* An ancient battle now forgot 

By week-day men—it is my lot 

To tell, in strains that perish not, 

The doings of that bloody spot.” 
STANIHURST. 


Et pugilem victorem 
Musa refer. 


Tlixray 
A’sy Otsebasdovctds vixay. 
PinpDar, Od. x. v. 20. 


Certamen Pugni inter Edwardum Bourke 
et Stephanum Pearce, vulgo dictum The 
Chicken, in Wimbledonie pascuo publico. 


DESCENDENTE, Deo Auroram Polluce sub 
Ipsam 

En Wimbledonia jam pascua vulgus habe- 
bat 

Atque chorus pugilum, Pittusque et Geor- 
gius Hanger, 

Omnis et Athlete magnus Mellissus* ama- 
tor, 

Nomenab Isthmiacomemoratum sepe Poeta, 

Nam duplices palme te claravere Melisse. 

Bourkius ipse agmen ducens, et Pearcius 
adstat, 

Bristoliz nigro in populo qui Pullulus audit. 

Obductus nebulis medio Sol orbe vagatur. 

Vestitu Heroes rejecto protinus omni, 

Ceperunt quadrare artus, magnosque lacer- 
tos, 

Et stare in digitos, et brachia tollere ad auras. 

Et sese metire oculis, manibusque micantes 

Permutare manus, pedibusque indicere pug- 


nam. 
Nil dicertatum prima vice; nilque secunda; 





* Melissus is celebrated in two odes, 3d 
and 4th of the Isthmian. 
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valentem 


Hic melior motu in terram bis precipitavit. 
In quarta et quinta cum Pullo Bourkius ultro 


Cc quoties, toties prostravit arena, 
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Tertiaque innocua est; tamen illum mole 





TESTIMONIA 


Virorum doctorum in Stephanum Pearciton 
Wimbledonie Victorem, 


Naribus ex Bourki quamquam vis sanguinis Tov xAevav Srigavoy Lriguves Lriddry In. 


ibat. 
Tunc illi sexta impegit violentius ictum 
Lumine sub levo, et vasto cadit impete Pullus. 
Septena, octavaque valet vis vivida Pulli 
Incaputadversum Bourki, qui plurima jactat 
Vulnera, quorum unum incutiens crudelius 


ora 

Includit vocem et tantum non sanguine vitam. 

Extemplo quovis contendunt pignore cuncti 

Victerem fore, sed nono in certamine major 

Bourkius evadit, plagasque repercutit omnes ; 

Atque iterum in terram Pullus procumbit 
anhelans. 

Sic optata brevem nectit Victoria Palmam 

Alterutri; nunc ceditur Hic, nunc Ille tri- 
umphat. 

Quatuor inque vices que tempora nona se- 
quntur 

Jam memorata, leves egre Dea ventilat alas, 

Inque caput Bourki recto pede stare videtur ; 

Lucta ferox interdum, et parte severa ab 
utraque est, 

Jamque ter, et vicies pugnatum est; nec 
mora. Victor 

Vi genuum nitens, necnon fretus pede dextro, 

Bourkiadem terra immanem applicat, insu- 


per ipsum 

Ridet anhelantem dura ad discrimina casus ; 

Perque vices trinas minor ex certamine semper 

Bourkius excessit, nec dextram tollere contra 

Vixque oculum est ausus: quin certi proti- 
nus omnes 

Uno ore exclamant, cuinam pratendere 


palmam 

Et dubitamus adhuc ? dum clamant, Bour- 
kius ultro 

Efferus ecce iterum in pugnam ruit, omnis, 
et ingens 

Mole sua in terram gravis indicit ; adstat 
Amicus, 

Suadet et Adjutor sevo cessare duello 

Semper inaquali, et cedendo victus abire. 

Nondum animo domitus negat Hic, longe- 
que recusat, 


Extremasque vices pugne integrat, et sibi 
fidens 


Os offert Pullo incautum : sub pondere dextre 

Contuse resonant nares; torrente sonoro 

It sanguis ; conduntur lumina, et effugit 
omnis, 

Aut omnem fugisse putes, evandia vita, 

Hic finis Bourki in presens; hic exitus illum 

Hac vice devictum agnovit, Pulloque mi- 
norem. 

Vulneribus lotis, deleto stigmate vultus, 

Et cute curata, forsan te, Pulle, domabit. 

Plus zquo ne victor ovans tua cornua tollas 

Aut nimium tibi mens elata superbiat, oro. 

V. P.® 





* V. P. may stand for Victoria Pugilis- 
tica, Victor Pearcius, Versus Paremiacus, 
or any thing else that the reader chooses. 


Qavarus 
Teves rds rixas sdudra Tuy we yiouss 
Tpuslion SrePevy Pbovier cig unre ot Asvet, 
"Aksos t¢4 Qigery abrov OvuuCAsduvoy. B. 


Stephen beat this time, but Time will beat 
Stephen, 

Square all the rounds, and make the odds 
even. R. 


Tinge rubore genas, velo caput abde Camana 
Spreta jocos, Burki prelia que cecinit, 


C. M. A, 
O caro Stephano una selva di lauro a te non 
basta. MATOIAS, 


——— 


REMARKS ON THE PERIODICAL CRIe 
TICISM OF ENGLAND——IN A LETTER 
TO A FRIEND. 


(Translated from the German of Von 
Lauerwinkel.* ) 


THE observations which I made on the 
yeriodical critics of Britain, in my last. 
tter, do not satisfy you.—You insi 

that my late journey to London must 
have furnished me with much new 
and interesting information concerning 
English literature in all its branches; 
and you request me to communicate to 
you whatever I may have learned res- 
pecting those strange Reviews, which 
at present rule the authors and readers 
of the freest country in Europe, with 
as arbitrary and merciless a sway as 
was ever exerted over the civil and po- 
litical world by a sportive Nero, ora 
gloomy Tiberius. My dear friend, I 
went to England to transact a 
delicate piece of business, not at 
connected with literature ; and during 
my stay in its metropolis, the great 
men whom I saw were not the great 
men of literature. I will do, however, 
all that I can to satisfy your desires. 











* When we announced this letter some 
months ago, we mentioned it as the compo- 
sition of a certain celebrated German critic. 
We delayed its publication in consequence 
of some suspicions we entertained as to that 
point, and have since learned from the trans- 
lator, that the author is not the writer we 
had named, but his friend the Baron von 
Lauerwinkel. EDITOR 
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Remember only this much, that if my 
remarks appear less bitter than those 
of your illustrious friend, you must 
not on oa account eg we 
radically differ in opinion. privy 
voancillor® must be excused for speak- 
ing with a little extra-severity, for he 
has had reason to think on this sub- 
ject more than once, with the feelings 
of nal resentment and insulted 
genius ;—but of this in the sequel. 
Although you are well read in Eng- 
lish authors, it may not be unneces- 
to tell you, that nothing is more 
unlike a German Review than an Eng- 
lish one. If you look first at the ta- 
ble of contents in an Edinburgh, and 
then at that in a Leipsig Review, you 
perceive, indeed, that the books criti- 
cised are not the same books, but you 
would not suspect that the whole sys- 
tem and style of criticism adopted in 
the two works are far more different 
than the languages in which they are 
composed. A German Reviewer is a 
plain, sensible, sober professor, doc- 
tor, or master of arts, hired by his 
bookseller to compose a simple-analy- 
sis of a new work, in the very same 
dispassionate and reflective manner 
wherein an abstract of any book of an- 
tiquity, dug up at Pompeii or Pes- 
tum, would probably be written. It 
is no matter although the first leaf’ be 
awanting, and the author’s name a 
mystery ; the poem, history, or trea- 
tise, is judged according to its own 
merits by the critic ; and the reader is 
presented with one or two interesting 
extracts, enough to excite, not to sat- 
isfy, the appetite of his curiosity.— An 
English Reviewer is a smart, clever 
man of the world, or else a violent 
itical zealot. He takes up a new 
k either to make a jest of it, and 
amuse his readers and himself at the 
expense of its author, or he makes use 
of the name of it merely as an excuse 
for writing, what he thinks the author 
might have been better employed in 
doing, a dissertation, in favour of the 
minister, if the Review be the proper- 
ty of a Pittite, against him and all his 
measures, if it be the property of a 
Foxite, bookseller. It is no matter 
although the poor author be a man 
who cares nothing at all about politics, 
and has never once thought either of 
Pit or Fox, Castlereagh or Napoleon, 
during the whole time of composing 





© He means Gosthe. 
Vou. IT. 
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his book. The English Revievers are 
of the opinion of Pericles, that poli- 
tics are, or should be, in some way 
or other, the  ~ of every man’s 
writings. ‘ rev ender rands psrsyovre bx 
dmreuymworn arr’ aoe votousty.” The 
book itself is perhaps as far, both in 
subject and spirit, from politics, as can 
well be imagined. The Reviewer does 
not mind that: when he sits down to 
criticise it, his first. question is not, 
** Is this book good or bad ?” but it is, 
** Is this writer a ministerialist or an 
oppositionist ?’” No one knows: the 
author is a person who lives in his pro- 
vince, and eats beef and drinks port, 
without ever asking who is minister, 
regent, or king. But he has a ne- 
phew, a cousin, or an uncle, who is 
member of parliament, and votes, 
This is quite sufficient. If he votes 
with Lord Castlereagh, the poetry, or 
biography, or history, or philoscoh ’ 
or erudition, of his kinsman, is excel- 
lent in the eyes of the Quarterly, and 
contemptible in those of the Edin- 
burgh Reviewer. Does he oppose the 
minister? then the tables are turned : 
the Quarterly despises, and the Edin- 
burgh extols him. His genius is tried, 
not by the rules of Aristotle, but by 
those of St Stephen’s chapel. A man 
may be a dunce,—that is a trifle. If 
he can influence a single vote in the 
House of Commons, he may reckon 
upon being trumpetted up as a great 
man by either one set of critics or an- 
other. 

The truth is, that the English Re- 
viewer does not much care what the 
merit of the author is. The author is 
a mere puppet in the hands of the 
critic. His name indeed appears at 
the top of the page ; he is the ostensi- 
ble punch of the exhibition ; but the 
person behind the curtain is very ill 
satisfied unless your admiration is re- 
served for himself. He can make his 
doll scream or growl as he pleases: he 
makes it hop through a jig, or swim 
through a minuet, as it suits his fan- 
cy. My dear friend, the author is 
nothing—the Reviewer every thing. 
It is he that pockets your monéy, and 
is it not but fair that he should fur- 
nish you with the amusement ? 

You remember what I have said of 
Shakspeare, that he is an angelic be- 
ing, a pure spirit, who looks down 
upon “ the great globe itself, and all 
which it inhabits,” as if from the ele- 
vation of some higher planet. He is, 
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like Uriel, the angel of the sun, par- 
taker in all the glories of the orb in 
which he dwells. Undazzled by the 
splendour which surrounds himself, 
he sees every thing with the calm eye 
of intellect. It is true, that at the 
moment when he views any object, a 
flood of light and warmth are thrown 
over it from the passing sun of genius. 
Still he sees the world as it is; and if 
the beams love to dwell longest on 
some favoured region, there is none 
upon which they never shine. It is a 
bold thing to compare Shakspeare 
with a Reviewer; but if ever the 
world shall possess a perfect Reviewer, 
be assured that he will bear, in many 
respects, a striking resemblance to this 
first wh es Like him he will be 
universal—impartial—rational. The 
serious and the mirthful will be alike 
his favourites. He will dissect with 

ual acuteness the character of a Ca- 
liban or a Coriolanus. He will have 
divine intellect and human feeling so 
blended withiir him, that he shall 
sound, with equal facility, the soul of 
a Hamlet, and the heart of a Juliet. 
What a being would this be! Com- 
pared with him, the present critics of 
England are either satirical buffoons, 
like Foote or Aristophanes, or they are 
truculent tragedians, like the author 
of ‘The Revenge. But it is time that 
I should introduce them a little more 
fully to your acquaintance. 

I said, in the first sentence of this 
letter, that the present Reviewers of 
England are as despotical as Nero or 
Tiberius. An oligarchy is always a 
tyrannical government ; and such is 
at this moment the constitution of 
their literary empire. The oligarchy 
is made up of two parties, who de- 
test each other with a virulence of ha- 
tred never surpassed either in Syra- 
cuse or in Flurence. The heads of 
these two factions,—these Neri and 
Bianchi of criticism,—are Jeffray and 
Gifford. The former resembles the 
gay despot of Rome, the latter the 
bloody and cruel one of Capree. Both 
are men of great talents, and both are, 
I think, very bad Reviewers. We 
have never had any thing like either 
of them in Germany, therefore I must 
describe them at some length. 

I think that no man can ever be 
a good critic, unless he be some- 
thing more than a Reviewer. Aristo- 
tle and Lessing remain, but Chamfort 
and all the wits of the Mercure have 


perished. We will not take Our opi. 
nion of a great poet from one 
in spite of all the cleverness which op 
be shewn in a Review, we still feel to 
be immeasurably the inferior of the 
person whom he criticises. Mr Gig, 
ford (Editor of the Quarterly or Min. 
isterial Review) is merely a critie ang 
a satirist. He has translated Jy 
and done full justice, if not to the 
majestic eloquence, at least to the gg, 
vage spleen of that terrible declaimer, 
He has written one celebrated satire 
of hisown. He has also been Editor 
of almost all the old dramatists of 
England ; and he has displayed, in 
his illustrations of these writers, 
verbal acumen, and great penetration 
into some parts of human nature ; but 
he has done all this with a perpetual 
accompaniment of ill-natured abugo, 
and cold rancorous raillery. He 
pears to be admirably fitted for decid. 
ing among readings, and for reviling his 
enemies. He is exquisitely formed for 
the purposes of’ political objurgation, 
but not at all for those of gentle and 
universal criticism. He is, besides, 
a man who has raised himself froma 
low rank in society, by his great and 
powerful talents; and he still retains 
not a little of that coarseness and in. 
sensibility in regard to small thin 
which are always inseparable from 
character of cne whose youthful edu. 
cation has been conducted without the 
delicacy and tenderness natural to 
ple of the more refined orders of so- 
ciety. We often read the Reviews in 
his journal with great pleasure,—such 
are the strength of his language and 
the malignity of our nature ;—but all 
who are, who have been, or who mean 
to be authors, must, I think, “ join 
trembling with their mirth.” To say 
the truth, Mr Gifford is one of the last 
persons whose opinion I should think 
of asking, with respect to a great work 
of genius. The glass through which 
he looks is indeed one of great power, 
but it is tinged with the darkness of 
bile ; and although it reveals distant 
objects, it at the same time discolours 
em. 

The worst thing about this gentle 
man’s severity is, that in most instan- 
ces it is quite disproportioned to the 
offences which call it forth. His re 
putation, as a man who has deserved 
well of English literature, rests chief- 
ly on his poetical satire, which I have 
mentioned above—the ‘‘ Baviad and 
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iad.” That production possesses 
certainly some merit ; it is well writ- 
ten om: pungent, and reminds us 
more than any other English poem 
of this age, of some of the best features 
of the school of Pope. But its prin- 
eharacteristic.is the keenness of 
its abuse; one not much acquainted 
with the later English literature, would 
never doubt that the indignation of 
the author had been kindled against 
some new and monstrous heresy, sup- 
ported by powerful genius, and likely 
to produce some serious or fatal change 
in the literary tenets of the English. 
Must we not be astonished to learn, 
that all this wrath has overflowed upon 
the foolish frail whim of a few news- 
per and magazine poetasters—a sil- 
iness too contemptible ever to have 
been regarded, except with a transi- 
tory contempt, by any man capable of 
preciating the true character of au- 
thors? How can one, who thinks the 
Iauras and Della Cruscus matters of 
so great moment, form any rational 
opinion concerning such men as Scott, 
Wordsworth, Byron, or Goéthe? You 
can never discover the motions of 
distant worlds by means of the same 
instrument which enables you to de- 
tect a mighty population in a rotten 
leaf. 


Mr Gifford is a mighty bigot, both 
in religion and politics. I fear that 
this is almost necessary in one who 
is brought up in the midst of a coun- 
try so rent and tortured by the spirit 
of sect as England. We Germans 
have no idea of the extreme to which 
these freemen carry their animosities. 
They are, after all, agreed upon most 
matters of any serious moment, 80 
that the. whole of their contentions 
turn on things which we should con- 
sider as quite unworthy ef much at- 
tention. The Quarterly: Review is a 
work of high talent, and the political 
opinions of its conductors are, I think, 
in general such as you and I approve. 
But every thing is strained to a point 
of bigotry, which has a mighty ten- 
dency “‘ to make the better appear the 
worser reason.” ‘They deserve well 
of their country, and of Europe, for 
the tone of decided opposition which 
they always maintained towards the 
ambitious schemes of the common 
omy of Christendom. But surely 
the effect of their truly English specu- 
lations in regard to him and his pro- 
jects, would not have been at all les- 
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sened, had they learned to treat hie 
personal character with a little more 
eandour. Napoleon was a wicked and 
unprincipled monarch ; but who is so’ 
blind as not to see that mere wicked- 
ness, and extraordinary luck, could 
never possibly have elevated the son 
of an obscure gentleman ef Ajaccio 
to the elevation which this prince of 
adventurers attained in the centre of 
civilized Europe? Nations yet to 
come will look back to his history, as 
to some grand and supernatural ro 
mance. The fiery energy of his 
youthful eareer, and the magnificent 
progress of his irresistible ambition, 
have invested his character with the 
mysterious grandeur of some heavenly 
apparition; and when all the lesser 
tumults, and lesser men of our age, 
shall have passed away into the dark- 
ness of oblivion, history will still in- 
scribe one mighty era with the majes- 
tic name of Napoleon. It is very 
likely that some of the clever and sar- 
castic wits of Athens thought and 
spoke of Alexander as a madman and 
a fool. So perhaps might the loungers 
of the Roman porticos think and 
speak of Julius in Gaul. But the 
world has grown wiser since those 
days, and it is an insult upon common 
understanding to tell London, in the 
nineteenth century, that Bonaparte 
is an ordinary man. Now, above all 
things, that the danger is gone by, is 
it not extremely offensive to hear 
Englishmen railing against a fallen 
enemy, insulting one who seems to 
have been raised up by the finger 
of Proyidence, to stand for ever in 
the very frontispiece of fame, as the 
symbol of fallen ambition and ill- 
directed genius? We have suffered 
more from Napoleon than ever Eng- 
lishmen did ; we haye seen our plains 
fattened with the blood of our heroes ; 
we have seen our monarchs insulted, 
and our sanctuaries outraged; but 
scarcely, even in the very moment of 
our most hostile fury, did we eyer 
speak of our enemy in such terms of 
exaggerated and insulting rancour, ag 
this grave Journal perpetually pours 
forth upon the captive of St Helena, 
There is something dignified and 
sacred in human genius, even al 
though it be misapplied, The reve- 
rence which we feel for it is an in- 
stinct of nature, and cannot be laid 
aside without a sin. He who is in- 


sensible to its influence, has gommitted 
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sacrilege against his own spirit, and 
degraded himself from the height of 
his original elevation. It is clear, that 
they who think Napoleon a man of 
a secondary class, do not belong to the 
first order themselves. The optics of 
a Lilliputian cannot take in the di- 
mensions of a giant. 

I may venture, before 1 dismiss Mr 
Gifford, to notice just one other of his 
many bigotries,—it is one which to 
German ears must, I think, appear 
still more extraordinary. His preju- 
dice against Napoleon is founded in 
—_ and we can pardon his trans- 
ferring some portion of a legitimate 
aversion from the ambitious schemes 
to the personal character of the con- 

ueror, But no apology can be offered 
or the indiscriminating hatred he 
seems to feel. towards a whole nation 
of his fellow-countrymen—the Scots. 
The Tweed, to be sure, flows between 
England and Scotland, but in govern- 
ment, constitution, laws,—and above 
all, in literature,—these two rival 
countries have long since become en- 
tirely united. ‘To revive the feelings 
of those old warlike days which have 
been immortalized by a series of poets, 
not in the world of politics, but in 
that of letters, is an idea wortliy only 
of an old woman on the Border. The 
literature of Great Britain forms a 
whole of exquisite variety, and among 
modern nations, of unrivalled excel- 
lence. It has been reared by the 
hands of English, Scots, and Irish ; 
and to disturb the union of their la- 
bours is in vain. What should we 
think of an Austrian, who should be 
insensible to all the merits of Saxon 
literature ? and yet the Austrian and 
Saxon are brethren only in one res- 

ct, while in no point whatever, that 

know of, has the Englishman differ- 
ent interests from the Scotsman. It 
is a shame that the good sense of the 
English should have been so long in- 
sulted by such miserable trash, as the 
abuse of Scots universities, Scots reli- 
gion, and Scots learning, in the Quar- 
terly Review. It is no wonder that 
the northern wits are sometimes 
tempted to retaliate with equal injus- 
tice, and equal want of success. Men 
who shew such a little way of thinking 
in regard to matters of common life, 
can never expect to be consulted by 
those who have detected their mean- 
nesses, in respect to a subject of such 
peculiar delicacy of literary merit. 






The Quarterly Review, excellent asin 
general politics are, and hi re 
esting as many even of i ae 
criticisms have been, would 

have ceased to flourish, but for the 
admirable accounts it contains of lj 
the books of travels. Its editor gl. 
lects, with infinite assiduity, the Mg, 
journals of every traveller who return 
to London, at by digesting the in. 
formation these contain, into the form 
of criticisms on some new book, he 
continues to render his work by fy 
the richest geographical and statistica] 
journal in the world. But this -has 
nothing to do with Mr Gifford as 
critic. 

I find that I have already said ¢ 
great deal concerning the Qi 
Review and its editor, and yet I am 
very sensible that I ought to have 
directed your attention in the first 
instance to their elder and still more 
important adversaries, the Edinburgh 
Review and Mr Jeffray. The jour 
nal, conducted by this gentleman ina 
provincial town of Britain, has, not 
withstanding it is opposed by the 
whole weight of ministerial influence, 
a circulation far beyond any period. 
ical work in England,* and such a, 
even among the more numerous -read- 
ers of Germany, is altogether unri- 
valled, It is said, that upwards of 
fifteen thousand copies are sold of 
every number which is published, s 
that it forms, in fact, an excellent 
estate for those who conduct it, 
When it began to be published about 
twenty years ago, the periodical ¢i- 
ticism of England had -fallen into 
— disrepute, and the new work 

ing supported by several young 
men of great talents, who had adopt- 
ed a mode of writing quite novel in 
England, although sufficiently hack 
neyed elsewhere, soon attracted @ 
great share of admiration from all 
the politicians and literati of the 
island, During the first splendour of 
its success, it came to possess 
authority of an oracle, and although 
a considerable number of its first 
worshippers have withdrawn to 4 
different shrine, its influence is still 
held in no small reverence by those 
who have adhered to it. At its 
reputation was raised by the united 





* We suspect that our author’s informs 
tion is not correct with regard to some of 
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of four or five writers, but, as in 
the subsequent riod, its character 
has been sustained and modified chief- 
ly by one ingenious individual, it is 
impossible to consider the work ex- 
cept in the most intimate connexion 
with him, and all the peculiarities of 
his habits, prejudices, and genius. 

Mr Jeffray is an advocate before 
the parliament of Edinburgh,* and is 
su to be surpassed by few of 
his brethren, either in the dexterity 
or eloquence of his judicial pleadings. 
] lament extremely that I myself have 
never heard him speak, but I suppose 
the barrister very nearly resembles the 
reviewer ; and if this be so, I have no 
doubt that the client, whose interest 
it is that the — “ his judges 
should be lexed by the intricacies 
of subtle coin, or dazzled by the 
splendour of sophistical declamation, 
cannot place his fee in better hands 
than those of Mr Jeffray. His writ- 
ings manifest, indeed, the most com- 
plete possession of all those faculties 
which form the armour of a pleader. 
He can open his case in such a way as 
tomake you think favourably of the 
blackest, or suspiciously of the fairest 
cause. He can throw a radiance of 
magnanimity over the character of a 
murderer, or plant, if it so pleases 
him, the foulest weeds of distrust and 
envy round the resting place of a 
saint. He can examine his witnesses 
with so much dexterity as to make 
them reveal every thing he wishes to 
know, and preserve inviolable silence 
respecting whatever it is his interest 
to have concealed. ‘The question with 
him is never, which side is the right, 
but which side he has undertaken to 
defend. He never shews any keen 
feeling in his case, till he has become, 
as it were, a party in it, by having 
conducted. it long, and engaged his 
self-love in its issue. Light, oe 
and ectly self-possessed, he runs 
ood ge ~ to another, and pleads, 


‘in the same day, twenty different 


causes, all agreeably, many ingeni- 
ously, a few powaialy ut none 
with that plain straight-forward ear- 
nestness which marks the manner of a 
man speaking in his own just cause. 
A lawyer is always a man of doubts ; 
and the intellectual timidity of Jef- 
ftay’s profession has clung to him in 





* The Court of Session is meant. 
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all his pursuits, and prevented him 


from coming manfully and’ decidedly 
to any firm opinion respecting matters 
of such moment, that it is lutely 


impossible to be a t critic while 
as cial remains unsettled in regard 
to them. The mercenary transitions 
of a barrister are but a bad prepara-~ 
tion for the gravity of a judge; and 
I suspect that no metamorphosis can 
be more hopeless than that of an ac- 
complished advoeate into a calm and 
trust-worthy Reviewer. He that is 
obliged to plead causes every day, 
soon begins to find that it is a weari- 
some thing to tell a plain, simple, 
true story, and refuses to rouse his 
vigour for the debate, unless he ‘is 
conscious that it will require all his 
ingenuity to give the side he has un- 
dertaken to defend even the semblance 
of justice. The man who is accus~ 
tomed to exert all his power of speak- 
ing, in order to defend crimes and 
fraud, and darken the light of jus- 
tice, cannot but look upon it as a 
small matter to write in sup of 
paradoxes, and derision of inte 
greatness. 

I look upon it as a very t mis- 
fortune, both for England and for 
Jeffray himself, that he should have 
devoted his talents to administer food 
to the diseased and novelty-hunting 
appetites of superficial ers. He 

ews an acuteness of discernment, a 
power of arranging arguments, an ire 
resistible tact in deducing inferences, 
and at times, too, a manly dignity 
of sentiment and feeling, which prove 
abundantly, that had he educated his 
mind in more profound habits of me- 
ditation, and enlarged his views with 
a more copious erudition, he might 
easily have attained a station in the 
world of intellect, far, very far above 
what the utmost perfection of ingeni- 
ous and elegant sophistries ever can 
confer. He might have taken his 
place among the great thinkers of 
England, the Bacons, the Hobbeses, 
the Lockes, and the Humes, or among 
her masters of enduring and magnifi- 
cent eloquence, the rich and various 
Barrow, the sublime and energetic 
Chatham, and the classic Burke. A 
man of genius, like Mr Jeffray, whe 
chooses to devote himself to piease the 
multitude, can very — accomplish 
this ignoble p e e can v 
easily persuade t that nothing 
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worth knowing but what they can 
comprehend ; that true philosophy is 
quite attainable without the labour of 
years; and that whenever we meet 
with any thing new, and at first sight 
unintelligible, the best rule is to take 
for granted that it is something mys- 
tical and absurd. But Mr Jeffray 
must be well aware, that it is one 
thing to be the favourite of an age 
and nation, and another to be reve- 
renced by posterity and the world. 
So acute a man as he is cannot con- 
ceal from himself the fact, that how- 
ever paramount may be his authority 
among the generation of indolent and 
laughing readers to whom he dictates 
opinion, he has as yet done nothing 
which will ever induce a man of re- 
search, in the next century, to turn 
over the volumes of his Review. When 
the foolish works which he has so 
happily ridiculed are entirely forgot- 
ten, wit which he has expended 
upon them will lose its point. When 
the great men whom he has insulted 
by his mirth shall have received their 
due recompense in the admiration of 
our children, it will appear but an 
unprofitable task to read his shallow 
and ineffectual pleasantries. The topics 
which he has handled are so epheme- 
ral, that already the first volumes of 
his journal have lost a very great part 
of their interest ; and the many writ- 
ers who have already attained to the 
first eminence, in spite of all his ca~ 
vils, have furnished to the world, 
and to himself, a sufficient proof of 
the fallibility and perverseness of his 
judgment. He treated Madame de 
Stael, when Delphine was published, 
as a person whose writings would be 
extremely dangerous, were not her 
stupidity still more remarkable than 
her depravity. The world gave sen- 
tence in her favour ; and he has since 
retracted his opinion, both of her 
moral and her intellectual qualities, 
with a fawning submission, ost as 
eontemptible as the original offence 
for which it was intended to atone. 
He trampled upon the youthful ge- 
nius of Byron, but has since hed full 
time to repent his audacious mock- 
eries of a being, compared with whom 
in the eyes of the world, he is as no- 
thing. He has spoken of Words- 
a that first poet of Nature, that 
mild and lofty spirit, the worthy off- 
spring of Milton, in terms of the same 
trivial and self-complacent abuse ‘with 
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which a licentious poet once dared tp. 





scoff at the most godlike of ali 


sages of Greece. Walter Scott ig re ; 


only great poet whom he has ypj 
formly praised ; but how poor, and 
injudicious, and unworthy, has been 
his commendation! The flow of his 
verse, the rapidity of his narratj 
the strength and vivacity of his ima. 
gination—these were qualities which 
could not escape the observation of 
the most superficial critic; and upon 
these Mr Jeffray has abundantly ens 
larged. But in no instance has he 
appeared to feel that majestic 
and expansion of thought and feeli 
which form the true and distinguish, 
ing excellence of this last and greatest 
of all the poets of romance and chi 
valry. But I need only recall to your 
recollection an instance yet nearer to 
ourselves. When the good and venes 
rable Goéthe told the stories of his 
pea to a people who all look upon 
im with the affectionate admiration 
of children, this foreigner, who cannot 
read our language, amused his coune 
trymen, equally ignorant as himself, 
with an absurd and heartless caricature 
of the only poet, in modern times, 
who is entitled to stand in the same 
class with Dante, Calderon, and Shake 


speare. These are certainly the most~ 


iilustrious writers among the contem- 
poraries of Jeffray ; and yet he has 
shewn himself to be incapable of ap 
preciating the genius of any one among 
their number, 

In regard to poetry (and I believe 
his poetical criticisms are commonly 
supposed to be among the most bril- 
liant of his productions), it is quite 
clear, that if he has any proper feelings 
of its true purpose and excellence now, 
he had them not when he began his 
Review, and has since aequired them; 
not from his own reflection and taste, 
but from the irresistible impulse of 
example, and the good sense of a pub- 
lic more wise than its instructors, 


For the first eight or ten years of the - 


Edinburgh Review, the schoo! of Pope 
was uniformly talked of as the true 
one, and the English poets of the pre- 
sent day were disapproved of, because 
they had departed from its precepts, 
A true poet has, however, a weapon 


in his hands, tar more powerful than . 


that which is wielded by any critie; 
and Mr Jeffray, when he perceived 
the direction which the public -taste 
was taking, at last found it necessary 
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to become a violent admirer of the old 
ists, and a despiser of the poetr 
of Pope. He has, in fact, given upa 
the critical principles upon which his 
; was.at first conducted, and has 
shewn himself equally devoid of con- 
sistency in his general theory, as in 
his judgment of individuals. Surely 
the English should not reproach the 
French with their passion for frivolity, 
while they themselves submit to be 
schooled by one whose wit and sar- 
casms are engrafted upon so much 
ignorance, and disgraced by so much 


oi ie so much a lover, both of the 
literature and of the people of Eng- 
land, that I cannot help speaking of 
Mr Jeffray with almost as much 
warmth as I should have deemed pro- 

, in case he had been a countryman 
of our own. I admire his talents, I 
lament their misapplication, and I 
prophesy that they will soon be for- 
gotten. In all his volumes, I know 
of no original a in philoso- 
phy, no new rule of criticism, likely 
tomake him ever be appealed to as 
authority hereafter. In truth, I sus- 
pect, that but for the political disser+ 
tations with which it is often almost 
entirely filled, the reputation of the 
Edinburgh Review, in spite of all the 
cleverness of Mr Jeffray, would before 
this time have been very much on the 
decline. Even here, I think it is by 
no means entitled to the patronage of 
enlightened Britons, still less to the 
favour of patriotic Germans. 

During the greater part of the years 
in which this journal has been pub- 
lished, Great Britain has been engaged 
in a struggle, not for extended empire 
nor flattered ambition, but for her ex- 
istence as the country of a free and 
Christian people. Throughout the 
whole of this eventful period, unawed 
by the majesty of this sacred cause, a 
set of Englishmen, distinguished by 
splendid talents, and possessing, to an 
astonishing degree, the public ear, have 
devoted their exertions to the un- 
worthy purpose of deriding the zeal 
and paralysing the efforts of their 
generous nation. A great country, in 
the hour of her conflict, should not 
hear the voice of despondency from 
her children. The whisper of despair 
is treason, when the vessel is in dan- 
ger; and they who have escaped the 
shipwreck without havitig assisted’ at 
the pump, should blush for the safety 
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which they do not deserve. This 
journal was uniformly the apologist of 
Napoleon. What would Greece have 
thought of the Athenian wit who 
should have extolled Xerxes while he 
was on his way from Sardis, or called 
Leonidas a madman, because he was 
willing to be the guardian of Ther- 
mopyle ? How ungenerous must those 
spirits be, which, that they might 
gratify the vulgar spleen of petty poli- 
ticians, could deride the young ardour 
of renovated Spain, or pour contempt, 
at that soul-stirring moment, upon 
the magnanimous devotion of indefa- 
tigable England! Such is the blind- 
ness of party rage, that these mon- 
strous offences are, even at this mo« 
ment, looked upon as patriotic services 
by many well-meaning countrymen 
of Elizabeth, Hampden, and Pitt. 
The delusion cannot long survive ; for 
Europe is of one mind, and the right 
cause has triumphed. 

The cause of Christianity is still 
more sacred than that of our country ; 
and I think that it too has been at- 
tacked, if not with the same open vio 
lence, at least with the same rancour 
of hostility. ‘The malevolence does 
not appear less odious because it is 
combined with cowardice. This jour- 
nal has never ventured to declare itself 
boldly the champion of infidelity ; but 
there is no artifice, no petty subter- 
fuge, no insidious treachery, by which 
it has not endeavoured to weaken the 
influence which the Bible possesses 
over the minds of a devout and medi- 
tative people. Mr Jeffray does not 
choose to speak out, and tell the world 
that he is a disciple of Hume: we 
should then know with whom we have 
to contend, and provide for the con- 
flict the same weapons which have so 
often been victorious over such an 
enemy. But he has recourse to a 
thousand little unworthy tricks, which 
could only be tolerable for 2 moment, 
were the country in which he writes 
as remarkable for slavery as ‘it is for 
freedom. Does any author write a 
paragraph of foolish blasphemy? Mr 
Jeffray is sure to quote it in his Re- 
view as a piece of “ innocent plea- 
santry.” Does any man dare to speak, 
with the feeling and the fearlessness 
of a Christian, concerning God and 
the destiny of man? Mr Jeffray is 
sure to ridicule his piety as Methodism, 
and stoops to court the silly sneer of 
striplings against a faith, which, as he 
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well knows, neither he nor they have 
ever taken the trouble to understand. 
Is it worthy of one who aspires to the 
name of an English phi her and 
iot, to be thus y offend- 
a weary world with the crambe 
recocté of revolutionary Deism? It is 
true, that the fault more frequently 
consists in what he omits to say, than 
in what he says. What treachery is 
this to the confidence of the sable 
ear! Does any one imagine, that he 
who undertakes to be the regular in- 
structor of his countrymen in science, 
in ethics, in politics, in > can 
avoid being either the friend or the 
foe of their religion? The intellect of 
man is one mighty whole; and his 
energies cannot be directed aright, 
unless they be directed in unison. 
The would-be philosophers of the 
French school attempted, indeed, to 
reduce every thing to their own level, 
and were satisfied with the wisdom of 
the senses, because they felt themselves 
to be unworthy of a revelation from 
heaven. But Condillac has not been 
able to maintain his place among the 
great and guiding intellects ; far less 
need such a triumph be hoped for by 
those who inherit those d ing 
dogmas, which they have neither the 
genius to invent, nor the courage. 
openly to defend. I accused Mr Gif- 
ford and the Quarterly Review of 
7 . It is true, that in that jour- 
the —- church of England is 
represen as too exclusively the 
church of Christ. A Catholic Chris. 
tian cannot easily forgive the many 
cold-blooded and ignorant dissertations 
with which it has endeavoured to 
blacken the reputation of us and our 
much misrepresented faith. But al- 
though the Edinburgh Reviewers have 
always atlvocated the cause of the 
Catholics, I confess that I approve 
still less of their friendship than I do 
of the hostility of their opponents. 
The others are indeed the enemies of 
some parts of our creed, and they 
would punish too severely the crime 
of differing from themselves. But 
this journal is the enemy of all our 
faith ; it befriends Catholicism onl 
because it despises Christianity. i 
is not upon the strength of such aid 
as this, that I wish to see the civil 
condition of British Catholics amend- 
ed. He that would reconcile the Ca- 
tholic and the Protestant must not 
tell us that we are falling out about 
9 





the small items of a fiction, but that 
the points upon which we are at vari. 
ance are trifling, both in number and 
importance, when compared with those 
upon which we are agreed. He must: 
win us to unanimity or mutual for. 
bearance, not by breathing us 
the chill air of indjiwentn: ta by 
fanning the pure flame of Christian 
charity and love. 

I have spoken of Mr Jeffray as if 
he were the sole conductor and ani. 
mating spirit of this Review. Of late 
he has, as I understand, become more 
rey so than before, in conse. 
quence of the death of some of hig 
original coadjutors—particularly the 
member of ree oes: Horner. But 
I suspect that although the fault of 
the conceptions is generally his, the 
details of execution are not unfres 
quently intrusted by him into the 
hands of those, who, if they should 
write without being anonymous, could 
not for a moment be listened to with. 
out contempt. It should convince 
Jeffray that he has sadly misdirected 
a genius so powerful as his, when he 

receives that these assistants, whom 

e despises, can nevertheless imitate 
the style of writing which he has 
brought into vogue with so much 
success, that the public are often 
much at a loss to discover which pa« 
pers are his, and which theirs. There 
is a reaction in the case more unfors 
tunate for him than for them ; for as 
they have approached to him in one 
way, he has found himself obliged to 
approach to them in another ; and as 
they have borrowed much of his ap- 
parent cleverness, so he has too often 
satisfied himself with not a little of 
their real dulness. It is a thousand 
pities that such a mind as his should 
have consented to wear an impress 
which can so easily be counterfeited. 
When high genius is well applied, its 
productions can never fail to be in- 
imitable. 

The writers of the Edinburgh and 
Quarterly Reviews, could they be per- 
suaded to publish only one journal, 
and to unite their talents, might easily 
produce a work very far superior to 
either of those which now exist. Mr 
Gifford could bring with him am 
abundance - of information, and even 
erudition, in which Mr Jeffray and 
his friends are altogether defective ; 
and Mr Jeffray, on the other hand, 
possesses that knowledge of the world, 
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really and instinctive perception 
of what is pleasing to the public, and 
all those graces of elegant composition, 
the want of which not unfrequently 
renders the valuable knowledge of his 
present opponents less acceptable than 
it deserves to be to the great majority 
of English readers. 

After all, what permanently good 
effect would this produce? I am far 
from being of the opinion of those 
who hate criticism because they con- 
sider it as the token of a declining 
literature. I know that Greece had 
no great poets after the time of Aris- 
tole; but I think that this defect 
was produced by causes very different 
from the publication of the Rhetorick 
and the Poetick. Our own literature 
produced the greatest of all modern 
critics, before we had a single great 
poet. Spirits of the highest order can 
never be injured by knowledge. It 
istrue, that Homer and Shakspeare 
made no critical prefaces; but is it 
posible to believe, that these men 
were really ignorant of any thing worth 
knowing respecting their own art, 
which a Gifford, a Jeffray, or even, to 
take much higher men, which a Les- 
sing or a Herder could have taught 
them? My dear friend, journals such 
as the or fh English critics can pro- 
duce, have in truth no influence at 
allover the minds of men capable of 
attaining the first eminence in litera- 
ture. These go on in their destined 
way, rejoicing in the consciousness of 

ir own strength, and having their 
eyes fixed upon the sure prospect of 
immortality—far above the reign, 
either of calumniating wit or igno- 
rant approbation. But the world pro- 
duces many gentle and elegant minds, 
which might contribute both to the 
delight and instruction of their spe- 
cies—minds on which the first of men 
would look with benevolent affection, 
but which cannot endure the cold 
jeers and taunts even of those whom 
they feel to be their inferiors. To 
these men the dun-coloured cover of 
the Quarterly, or the bright blue and 
yellow of the Edinburgh Review, is 
as horrible as the gorgon’s head upon 
the buckler of Pallas. It is sufficiently 
unfortunate that these bugbears exist, 
—why should any one desire to see 
all their terrific influences united ? 
As for the effects which the habitual 
perusal of such works as these jour- 
ge has La the manners and minds 
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of the English, that is a subjeet which 
will require a letter for itself. I con- 
fess that my hopes of their recovery 
from the state of contented ignorance 
and conceit, into which they have 
been brought by the ministrations of 
their Reviewers, are still entire. I 
doubt not, that ere long, as Shakspeare 
has said of Prince Henry, 

‘« Like bright metal on a sullen ground, 
Their reformation, glittering o’er their fault, 
Shall shew more goodly, and attract more 


eyes, 
Than that which hath no foil to set it off.” 
——a 


NOTICE OF MR HAZLITT’S LECTURES 
ON ENGLISH POETRY, NOW IN THE 
COURSE OF DELIVERY AT THE SUR- 
REY INSTITUTION, LONDON. 


No II. 
Lecture Fourth.—On Drydenand Pope. 


Tue Lecturer began by remarking, 
that the fine arts, in different ages and 
countries, had usually reached thar 
utmost point of perfection, almost im- 
mediately after their birth ; and used 
this fact to combat the doctrine of the 
progressive perfectibility of the human 
mind. He admitted that the opposite 
of this had been the case with respect 
to science; and made it the distinc~ 
tive difference between that and art, 
that the one never arrives at perfect 
maturity, and the other leaps from in- 
fancy to manhood at once. After cor- 
roborating these positions by examples, 
and touching slightly on the causes of 
them, Mr Hazlitt proceeded to speak 
of Drypen and Pore as distinguished 
from the great poets of whom he had 
already treated, viz. Chaucer, Spencer, 
Shakspeare and Milton,—not by dif- 
ferent degrees of excellence, but by 
excellence of an entirely different kind. -- 
The former, as well as the latter, stood 
at the head of a class, though a con- 
fessedly inferior one; but they were 
entitled to rank higher than those who 
occupied a lower station in the supe- 
rior class. The inferior poets of the 
higher class must be content to follow 
in the train of Shakspeare and Milton ; 
but Dryden and Pope walk by their 
side, though of unequal stature. The 
question, whether Pope was a poet, 
said Mr H., has hardly been settled yet, 
and is hardly worth settling ; for, if 
he was not a great poet, he must have 
been a great prose-writer, for he was a 
great writer of —— If, indeedy 
4 









we mean by a great poet’ one who 
gives the utmost grandeur to our con- 
ceptions of nature, and the utmost 
force to the passions of the heart, 
Pope was not, in this sense, a great 
t; for the characteristic power of 
Fis mind lay directly the contrary 
way. Pope was, in a word, the poet, 
not of nature, but of art. Mr Haz- 
litt went on to describe the distinc- 
tion between these two. The poet of 
nature, said he, is one who, from the 
elements of beauty, of power, and 
of passion, in his own breast, sympa-~ 
with these qualities wherever 

they appear in nature ; the truth, and 
depth, and harmony, of his own mind, 
enable him to hold communion with 
the very soul of nature, and to fore- 
know and record the teelings of all 
men under all circumstances, as they 
are affected by the same impressions ; 
in short, to exert the same power over 
the minds of his readers as nature 
does. He sees things in their eternal 
beauty, for he sees them as they are ; 
he feels them in their universal inter- 
est, for he feels them as they affect 
the immutable principles of his and 
our common nature. He appeals to 
the mind and senses as nature itself 
appeals to them; because the power 
of the imagination in him is the re- 
resentative power of all nature.— 

‘ope, continued Mr H., was assuredly 
not a poet of this class. He saw na- 
ture only as she was dressed by art. 
Fashion was his standard of beauty, 
and opinion his test of truth. 

Pope had no instinctive sympathy 
with the feelings of mankind in gene- 
ral, but he knew well all that he him- 
self loved or hated. His muse took 
no daring flights “‘ from heaven to 
earth, from earth to heaven ;” she 
never wandered with safety but from 
his library to the grotto, and from his 

otto back again to his library. To 

im his own garden was better than 
the garden of Eden; he could de- 
scribe the mirror that reflected his 
own person better than the smooth 
surface of the lake that reflects the 
face of heaven ; that which was near- 
est to him was greatest. He prefer- 
red the artificial to the natural in 
external objects, because he could 
sympathize better with the self-love 
of one, than with the love of that 
which was interesting to all. He pre- 
ferred the artificial to the natural in 
passion, because the ene bore him 
away with g force with which he could 
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not grapple ; while with the other he 
could toy and trifle, reject or entertain 
as he pleased: it amused his ; 
and exercised his ingenuity, withon 
disturbing his venliy, his levis mH 
indifference. His power lay eae 
nishing objects, rather than aggrandiz. 
ing them; in checking enthusigsm 
rather than creating it; in sneering 
at funcy and passion, rather than jn 
giving loose to them: he could de 
scribe a row of pins and needles better 
than the embattled spears of Greeks 
and Trojans. Pope was the poet of 
private life. In his verse we meet 
with no prodigies of nature, but with 
miracles of wit ;—the thunders of his 
pen are whispered flatteries,—his fork. 
ed lightnings pointed sarcasms ;—for 
rocks, and seas, and mountains, we 
have grass plots, and gravel walks, and 
tinkling rills ;—for the war of the 
ments and the strife of the passions, 
we have ‘ calm contemplation and 
poetic ease.” Yet within this narrow 
circle he gives to every thing a new 
interest and importance. It is like 
looking at the world through a micro. 
scope,—the little becomes great, the 
detormed beautiful, and (it must be 
confessed) the beautiful deformed. It 
is true the wrong end of the magni. 
fier is held to every thing; but yet 
the exhibition is highly curious—Mr 
Hazlitt now proceeded to illustrate 
what he had said, by referring to par- 
ticular instances in the works of Pope. 
He spoke of the Rape of the Lock as 
the best of these, and described it asa 
piece of beautiful fillagree work. As 
the Rape of the Lock is the perfection 
of wit and fancy, so the Essay on 
Criticism is of wit and sense, He de- 
scribed this last as containing a quan- 
tity of thought and observation that 
was wonderful in so young a man; 
unless, continued the Lecturer, we a- 
dopt the opinion, that most men of 
genius spend the rest of their lives in 
teaching others what they themselves 
have learnt under twenty. He said, 
that though the critical rules laid down 
in the essay were too much those of 8 
school, and that not a good one, yet 
the general remarks and illustrations 
were eminently original and happy 
After giving quotations from this work, 
Mr H. spoke of the Eloisa as one éx- 
ception, and the only one, to the fore 
going remarks. He described it as @ 
piece of fine high-wrought eloquenté, 
but not more impressive than the ors 
ginal letters on which it is founded, 
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next described the Essay on Man 
gsa theory of Bolingbroke’s expanded 
into verse ; but he said it would prove 
‘act as well that every thing is wrong, 
js that every thing is right.—The 
Dunciad was described as having 
splendid es, but as being in 

dull, heavy, and mechanical.— 


50 as his Epistles. His en- 
oe effeminate and petulant, 
from a sense of weakness,—as his 
friendship was strong and tender, from 
a sense of gratitude. His characters 
gre not real characters, but what his 

and malice, refining upon them 
in his own mind, choose to make 
them; but his compliments are di- 
vine. 

After giving various and striking il- 
justrations of the foregoing remarks, 
the lecturer proceeded to speak of 
Daypen. He was a bolder and more 
varied versifier than Pope,—a more 
vigorous thinker,—a more correct and 
logical declaimer,—and had more 
strength of mind, without an equal 
share of refinement and delicacy of 
feeling. Dryden’s Epistles Mr Haz- 
litt described as inferior to Pope’s, but 
his Satires as greatly superior; and 
spoke of the Absalom and Ahithophel, 
and the Hind and Panther, as the 
best. Dryden’s Lyrical Pieces, he said, 
deserved their reputation as pieces of 
poetical mechanism fitted for music, 
but they want loftiness of truth and 
character. Dryden’s alterations from 
Chaucer and Boccacio were described 
as exhibiting more knowledge of the 
taste of his readers and power of pleas- 
ing them, than acquaintance with the 
genius of his authors. Of these the 
best was said to be the Tancred and 
Sigismunda. ‘The Honoria has no- 
thing of the bewildered preternatural 
effect of Boccacio, and the Flower and 
the Leaf nothing of the simplicity and 
concentrated feeling of Chaucer. 

Mr Hazlitt concluded this lecture 
by giving some slight notices of the 
minor poets who flourished about this 
os but our limits oblige us to omit 

em. 





Lecture Fifth——On Thomson and 
Cowper, and Descriptive Poetry in 
general. 


Mz Hazuirr began the Lecture with 
a estimate of T'womson, whom he 
described as the most kind-hearted 
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and indolent of mortals. He never 
wrote “ a line that dying he would 
wish to blot ;” and, what was better, 
a line that any one else would have 
wished him to blot. The same sua- 
vity of temper, and warmth of feeling, 
that were the springs of the better 
parts of his poetry, were also the 
causes of the worst parts. He is af- 
fected through carelessness, pompous 
and antic from the simplicity of 
his character, and because he was un- 
conscious of these vices in himself. 
He uses all the most trite common- 
ogee of imagery and diction, as if 
ie thought them quite as good, and 
likely to please the reader, as his own 
poetry. He neither cared nor knew 
how to conceal his art, and seemed to 
think it as good as his nature. The 
fine part of the Seasons is that emana~ 
tion of a natural genius, and that sin« 
cere love of his subject, which was un- 
forced, and even unbidden. He takes 
no pains, uses no correction ; or when 
he does, they produce more harm than 
good. The feelings which he describa 
ed as connected with, and springing 
from, the changes of the seasons, ex< 
isted in his own mind, and he con- 
veyed them to the reader by the mere 
force of spontaneous expression ; but 
if the right expression did not come 
of itself, he could not help it—it was 
not his fault—and he was obliged ‘to 
put in its place what did come, for he 
could not take the trouble to seek for 
any thing better. Thus he pieces out 
a beautiful half line with a bombastic 
allusion, or overlays an exquisitely 
natural image with a mass of pompous 
painted phrases,—as, in describing 
Spring descending to the earth, &c. 
Who, from such a flimsy round-about 
commencement as that beginning, 
* Come gentle spring,” &c. would 
expect the delightful, unexaggerated, 
homefelt descriptions of natural scen< 
ery which follow ? 

Mr H. gave examples of these, and 
continued—Thomson is the best of 
our descriptive poets, because he gives 
most of the poetry of natural descrip- 
tion. Others have surpassed him in 
the minutie of his art, in giving the 
picturesque details of objects, but no 
one has equalled him in giving the 
general impression—the sum-total of 
their effects. His colours seem wet 
and breathing; we feel the effect of 
the atmosphere about us ; the peculiar 
impressions which the different seasons 
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of the year make upon us. He puts 
his heart into his subject ; writes as 
he feels, and therefore makes his 
readers feel. His faults were those of 
his style—of the author and of his 
habits ; but the genius of the poet was 
too strong for these to counteract. Mr 
Hazlitt dissented from the opinion that 
Thomson’s Castle of Indolence is his 
best poem. ‘There are exquisite pas- 
sages in this little work, in which he 
has poured forth the very soul of in- 
dolence ; but there are none equal to 
the best in the Seasons. Mr Hazlitt 
gave illustrative quotations from both, 
and then proceeded to speak of his ver- 
sification, which he described as not 
harsh or untuneable, but heavy and 
monotonous. It seems always labour- 
ing up hill. Of Thomson’s poem on 
Liberty, the lecturer could not speak 
in much praise. His muse was too 
easy and good natured for the subject. 
His plays, too, were deficient on the 
same account. He would not give 
himself the trouble of going out of 
himself to enter into the situations and 
passions of others. 

The lecturer commenced his account 
of Cowper by making a comparison 
between him and Thomson, in which 
he described Cowper as having the ad- 
vantage over Thomson in simplicity 
and precision of style, and a more 
careful choice of topics suited to his 

nius and habits, but as greatly in- 
terior in true poetical force and fer- 
vour. If, in Thomson, said Mr H., 
you are sometimes offended with the 
slovenliness of the author, by profes- 
sion, in Cowper you are no less dis- 
satisfied with the finicalness of the 
private gentleman. There is an ef- 
teminacy about him that repels sym- 
pathy. He seldom launches out into 
— descriptions of nature, but 
ooks at her over his clipt hedges, and 
from his well-swept garden walks ; or 
if he makes a bolder experiment now 
and then, it is with an air of precau- 
tion, as if he were afraid of being 
caught in a shower of rain. He shakes 
hands with nature with a pair of fa- 
shionable gloves on, and leads her 
forth with a look of consciousness and 
attention to etiquette, as a gentleman 
hands a lady out to dance a minuet. 

After a romantic adventure in the 
fields, he seems glad to get back to 
the drawing-room and the ladies a- 
gain. He has all the sickly sensibili- 
ty and pampered refinements of Pope ; 
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but then Pope prided himself on then, 
whereas Cowper would be thought al 
simplicity and plainness, He 
neither ‘Thomson’s love for 

nature, nor Pope's love for accomp} 
ed art,—he was afraid to trust hi 
with the one, and ashamed to be sey 
with the other. 

Still, continued Mr Hazlitt, Co 
was a true poet, and worthy of all hj 
reputation. His worst vices were op. 
ly amiable weaknesses. Though there 
is frequently a dryness and timidity in 
his manner, yet he has a number of 
charming pictures of domestic comfort 
as well as of natural imagery and feel. 
ing. Mr H. referred to some of 
and then proceeded to speak of his 9. 
tire, which he described as exce 
pointed and forcible, yet exhibiting at 
the same time the polishéd manners 
of the gentleman, and the honest in. 
dignation of the virtuous man. Cow. 
per’s religious poetry was described a 
deficient in elevation and fire, e. 
cept when tinctured by controversial 
feelings. His muse had not a seraph’s 
wing. In illustration of these re 
marks, Mr H. referred to the mille. 
nium at the end of the sixth book of 
the Task, and also to the character of 
George Whitfield. The lecturer went 
on to mention several other of Cow. 
per’s pieces, and to characterise their 
peculiar merits, and concluded his ac. 
count of this poet by describing his 
John Gilpin as perhaps having given 
as much pleasure to as many peopleas 
any thing of the same length that ever 
was written. 

Mr Hazlitt then proceeded to say 
a few words of Bioomrietp and 
CraBBe, as belonging to the class of 
descriptive poets. He described the 
author of the Farmer’s Boy as a most 
faithful and unassuming painter of 
simple natural scenery, and the still 
life of the country ; but said, that his 
muse was too humble; that she had 
an air not only rustic but menial. 
Bloomfield seems afraid of elevating 
nature, lest she should be ashamed of 
him. He gives her simple figure, 
but leaves it naked, shivering, and un- 
clothed, with the drapery of a moral 
imagination. 

Mr Hazlitt here entered into some 
ingenious remarks, tending to shew, 
that we must not expect in these 
times, and in the present condition of 
society, that original genius will 
the same course, and produce the same 
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‘3 effects which it did in former periods, 


which were more favourable to its 
development,—that, now-a-days the 

t, instead of endeavouring to stamp 
ye character of his mind upon his age, 
must be content to stamp the mind of 
his age upon his works. 

Crabbe, Mr Hazlitt described as the 
most literal of poets, as detailing the 
smallest circumstances of the smallest 
things ; as giving the very costume of 
meanness—the none-essentials of the 
most trifling incident. His pastoral 
scenes are pricked on paper in little 
dotted lines. He describes the inte- 
rior of a cottage like a person sent 
there to distrain for rent. You know 
all the little trifling particulars con- 
nected with his heroes, and their af- 
fairs, as well as they do themselves. 
He takes an inventory of the human 
heart as he does of the furniture of a 
room—his sentiments have the air of 
fixtures. His characters bear the same 
relation to life as the stuffed figures 
in a glass-case do. After farther re- 
marks to this effect, Mr Hazlitt de- 
scribed Crabbe as the only poet who 
has attempted and succeeded in the 
still-life of tragedy ; he gives the stag- 
nation of hope ; the pain of sympathy, 
without the interest ; and seems to re- 
ly for the delight he is to convey to 
his reader on the accuracy with which 
he describes what is disagreeable. 

Mr Hazlitt here made some general 
observations on pastoral and descrip- 
tive poetry, and concluded the lecture 
by entering at some length into the 
nature and causes of the pleasure we 
derive from the external objects con- 
nected with a country life. He de- 
nied that any of the reasons hitherto 
given for this interest were adequate 
to account for it; and added, in one 
word, that it arises from its abstract- 
edness—that the interest we feel in 
humanity is exclusive and confined to 
the individual, while that we derive 
from external nature is general, and 
transferable from one object to all 
others of the same class. We regret 
that we have not space to follow Mr 
H. through the original and ingenious 
arguments and illustrations by which 
he accompanied this position. 





Lecture Sixth. 


In this lecture Mr Hazlitt proposed 
to go back to the age of Queen Anne, 
and give some account of the poets of 










that period, and up to the present, of 
whom he had not yet spoken. He 
described Prior, Swift, and Gay, as 
the principal poets of that age, next 
to Pope. Parnell was passed over, 
as merely an occasional versifier. In 
this place Mr Hazlitt introduced some 
remarks on the prose style of the age 
of Queen Anne, as distinguished from 
that of the following and the present 
age; and then proceeded to speak of 
Prior and Gay. He was of opinion, 
that Prior had left no single work e« 
qual to Gay’s Fables, or the Beggar's 
Opera ; but that in his lyrical and fu 
gitive pieces he has shewn more genius, 
oe pain. and gayety. That noone 

ad surpassed him in the laughing 
grace, with which he glances at a sub 
ject that will not bear looking into ; 
with which he gently hints what can- 
not be insisted on; with which he 
conceals and half draws aside the veil 
from some of the muses’ nicest mys- 
teries. His muse tells more than she 
ought, and knows more than she tells. 
She laughs at the tricks she shows us, 
and blushes, or would be thought to 
blush, at those which she keeps con< 
cealed. Mr H. spoke of Prior’s trans 
lations from Fontaine and Boileau as 
excellent, but characterised his serious 
poetry as dull and heavy. Henry and 
Emma he described as a paraphrase 
of the old ballad of the Nut-brown 
Maid, and not so good as the original ; 
but observed, that in all his senti- 
mental and romantic poetry, Prior 
thwarted his natural genius, and 
therefore became affected. 

Gay, the lecturer described as some< 
times grosser than Prior, but his gross- 
ness was not mischievous, because it 
was not seductive. Gay’s Fables he 
praised for their invention, and the 
elegance and facility of their execu- 
tion ; and then proceeded to speak of 
the Beggar’s Opera as Gay’s capital 
work. Mr Hazlitt considered this 
work as a master-piece of wit and ge- 
nius, not to say morality. Gay chose 
the most unpromising ground to work 
upon ; but he has adorned it with all 
the graces—the precision and brillian« 
cy of style. So far from being a vul- 
gar play, it is one of the most refined 
in the language. The elegance of the 
composition is in exact proportion to 
the coarseness of the materials. The 
author has extracted an essence of re= 
finement from the very dregs of hu- 
man life. He has converted highway- 
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men and turnkeys into satirists and 
philosophers, without once violating 
nature or probability. After further 
remarks on this production, and re- 
ferences to particular parts in illustra- 
tion, Mr H. concluded his account of 
Gay by quoting his verses on Sir Rich- 
ard Blackmore, as a character of that 
writer, and a specimen of Gay’s man- 
ner. 

The lecturer observed of Swirt, 
that his reputation as a poet had been 
obscured by that which he enjoys as a 

rose writer ; but that his name would 
have deserved to have gone down to 
posterity as a poet, even if he had 
never written Gulliver or the Tale of 
a Tub. His Imitations of Horace, and 
his Verses on his own death, entitle 
him to be placed in the first rank of 
agreeable moralists in verse. In these 
F ceyre agpae there is not only a dry 
umour, and an exquisite toneof irony, 
but a touching pathos, mixed with 
the strokes of pleasantry and satire. 
Mr Hazlitt referred to examples, and 
then remarked, that Swift was one of 
the most sensible of poets, but he was 
also one of the most nonsensical—he 
was very ready to oblige others and to 
forget himself. Here the lecturer en- 
tered at some length into the charac- 
ter of Swift’s prose writings, in which 
he contrasted them with those of Vol- 
taire and Rabelais. We cannot follow 
him through this digression, but must 
not omit to mention what he consider- 
ed to be some of the distinctive fea- 
tures of these writers’ genius. They 
were the greatest wits of modern times ; 
but the wit of each was of a peculiar 
kind. Swift's wit was serious, satur- 
nine, and practical,—Rabelais’ was 
fantastical and joyous,—Voltaire’s was 
light, sportive, and verbal. Swift's 
wit was the wit of sense,—Rabelais’ 
the wit of nonsense,—Voltaire’s of in- 
difference to both. Swift hated ab- 
surdity. Rabelais loved it, exaggerat- 
ed it with supreme satisfaction, rioted 
in it. He dwelt on the ludicrous for 
the pleasure it gave him, not for the 
in. He lived upon his wit—it was 
is wealth ; and he was prodigal of it, 
because he felt that it was inexhausti- 
ble. Rabelais was a Frenchman of the 
old school—vVoltaire of the new. The 
wit of the one arose from exuberance 
of enjoyment—of the other from ex- 
cess of indifference. 
Mr Hazlitt proceeded to speak of 
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Youne, Coitins, and Gray, 
he described as a gloomy epi 
tist, who abused great powers both of 
thought and language, and spoiled the 
effect of his moral reflections by over. 
loading them with religious horror 
The Revenge he described as monkish 
and scholastic, and Zanga as a vulgar 
caricature of Iago. 

Collins Mr H. considered as 
ing less general power of mind than 
Young, but much more of the true 
vivida vis, the genuine inspiration 
which can alone give birth to the high. 
est efforts of poetry. He was the on- 
ly one of the minor poets of whom, if 
he had lived, the highest things might 
have been anticipated. He is some 
times affected and obscure ; but in his 
best works there is a simplicity, a 
pathos, and a fervour of imagination, 
which make us the more lament the 
unfortunate circumstances in which he 
was placed. Mr Hazlitt here alluded 
to Collins’s unhappy life, and that of 
some other of the English poets, and 
then spoke of Gray. He had much less 
poetical genius than Collins, and his 
Pindaric Odes are stately and pedantic 
—a kind of methodical madness; but 
his Elegy in a Country Church-yard is 
a fine eftusion of a refined and thought- 
ful mind, moralizing on human life. 

Atter noticing Akenside, Goldsmith, 
Warton, &c. Mr Hazlitt concluded his 
lecture by some remarks on Chatter- 
ton, whom he scarcely seemed inclin- 
ed to consider as a poet at all. His 
works, he said, had nothing remark- 
able in them but the age at which they 
were written. The facility, and vi- 
gour, and knowledge which they dis- 
played, were extraordinary in a boy of 
sixteen, but would not have been so 
in a manof twenty. He did not shew 
extraordinary genius, but extraordinary 
precocity. Nor do I believe, said Mr 
H., he would have written better had 
he lived. He knew this himself, or he 
would have lived. 

February 25th, 1818. 


Errata in last article—1st line, for * lec- 
ture,” read /ecturcr. Page 558, colume one, 
line nine from top, for ‘* confused,” read 
confined. Page 559, column two, line 
twenty-seven from bottom, for ** swelling,” 
read welling. Page 560, column two, line 
twenty-four from bottom, for ‘* was,” read 
were. Same page, celumn second, line 
eighteenth from bottom, before ** familiar,” 
read as. 
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gomB ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE AND 
WRITINGS OF ENSIGN AND ADJU- 
TANT ODOHERTY, LATE OF THE 
99TH REGIMENT. 


(Continued. ) 


Ir is not my intention, in this paper, 
to recapitulate the various calamities 
of the siege of New Orleans. That 
the armament was utterly inadequate 
to accomplish the object of the expe- 
dition, is now generally admitted. Fit- 
ted out for the express purpose of be- 
sieging one of the strongest and most 
formidable fortresses of America, it 
was not only: unprovided with a bat- 
tering train, but without a single piece 


. of heavy ordnance to assist in its re- 


duction. Sir Edward Packenham, 
therefore, on his arrival at Jamaica, 
found himself under the necessity of 
awaiting the tedious arrival of rein- 
‘forcements from England, or of un- 
dertaking the expedition with the 
very inadequate means at his disposal. 
Listening rather to the suggestions of 
his gallantry than his prudence, he 
decided on the latter. If he erred in 
undertaking the expedition, it must 
be owned that he displayed the most 
consummate skill in the conduct of it. 
On his arrival at New Orleans, he es- 
tablished himself immediately on the 
peninsula guarded by the fortress, and 
so vigorously did he push his opera- 
tions, that on the third night he de- 
termined on giving the assault. The 
honour of heading the storming party 
was allotted to the 44th regiment, then 
under the command of the Honourable 
Lieutenant-Colonel Mullins, son to 
Lord Ventry, patron to our hero’s fa- 
ther, and who did not at all congratu- 
date himself, however, on his good for- 
tune. The 44th regiment were driven 
back at the commencement of the at- 
tack ; and on Sir Edward Packenham’s 
inquiring for the commanding officer, 
it was discovered that both he and 
Ensign Odoherty had remained in the 
rear. On search being made for them, 
Colonel Mullins was discovered under 
an ammunition waggon, and Ensign 
Odoherty was found in his tent, ap- 
parently very busy searching for his 
snuff-box, the loss of which, he so- 
lemnly declared, was the sole reason 
of his absence. In consequence of 
these circumstances, Colonel Mullins 
was brought to a court-martial, and 
dismissed the servige ; and such, most 
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probably, would likewise have been 
the fate of Ensign Odoherty, had he 
not, by the most humble intercessions, 
prevailed on the officers of the regi- 
ment to suppress their charges, on con- 
dition that he rid them of his presence, 
by an immediate exchange into ano- 
ther regiment. I am far trom wishing 
to justify the line of conduct adopted 
in this instance by Mr Odoherty, in 
yielding to the prejudices against his 
character which the officers of the re- 
giment appear so gratuitously to have 
entertained. Knowing him, as I do, 
to have been as brave a man as ever 
pushed a bayonet to the throat of an 
enemy, I cannot but sincerely regret 
that any change of circumstances 
should have occurred to give a differ~ 
ent complexion to his character in the 
opinion of the world. But such regrets 
are useless) Who, when gazing on 
the brightness of the sun, can suppose 
his effulgence to be diminished, be- 
cause, when viewed through a tele- 
scope, a few trifling spots are discerni- 
ble on his disk ! 

Having entered into this arrange- 
ment, in order to effect his exchange, 
Mr Odoherty took advantage of the 
sailing of the first ship to return to 
England, and accordingly embarked 
in the Beelzebub transport for that 
purpose. On their voyage home they 
encountefed a severe storm when off’ 
the river Chesapeake, which broke 
the bobstay of the Beelzebub, and did 
considerable injury to her mainmast. 
To crown the misfortune of this un- 
lucky voyage, they were captured by 
the American frigate President, in lat. 
35° 40’, long. 27° 14’, and carried into 
Boston as prisoners of war. Mr Odo- 
herty bore his misfortunes with the 
greatest philosophy and calmness; and 
as a proof of the happy equanimity of 
his temper, I give the following ex- 
tract from an extempore address to a 
whale, seen off Long Island on the 
14th June 1814. 

Great king of the ocean, transcendent and 


gran 
Dost thou rest ’mid the waters so blue ; 
So vast is thy form, I am sure, on dry land, 
It would cover an acre or two. 
Thou watery Colossus, how lovely the sight, 
When thou sailest majestic and slow, 
And the sky and the ocean together unite 
Their splendour around thee to throw. 
Or near to the pole, ’mid the elements’ strife, 
Where the tempest the seaman appals, 
Unmoved, likea Continent pregnant with life, 
Or rather a living St Pauls. 
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Thee soon as the Greenlander fisherman sees, 
re ang thy destruction, odd rot him ; 
And , before thou hast time to cry pease, 
He has whipped his harpoon in thy bottom. 
Here unfortunately a hiatus occurs, 
which, I am sure, will be regretted 
by every lover of what is sublime in 
conception, grand in description, and 
beautiful in imagination. Odoherty 
is not the only author of high genius 
whose vivacity exceeded his persever- 
ance. We may say of him what Vol- 
taire said of Lord Bacon: “ Ce grand 
homme a commence beaucoup de choses 
que personne ne peut jamais achever.” 
On his arrival at Boston, he received 
orders to proceed to Philadelphia, the 
station allotted for his residence by the 
American government. In this great 
city, the manly graces of his person, 
and the seductive elegance of his man- 
ners, gained him the notice and atten- 
tion of all ranks. But, notwithstand- 
ing the kindness and hospitality which 
he experienced from his American 
friends, his pecuniary circumstances 
were by no means in the most flourish- 
ing condition. He found, to his asto- 
nishment, that American merchants, 
however kind and liberal in other re- 
spects, had a strange prejudice against 
discounting Irish bills ; nor could any 
offers, however liberal, of an extraordi- 
nary per centage, reconcile their minds 
to the imaginary risk of the transac- 
tion. Under these circumstances, Mr 
Odoherty was obliged to confine his ex- 
penses to his pay, a small part of which 
was advanced to him, with much liber- 
ality, by the British agent for prisoners 
of war in that city, to whose kindness 
he was, on several occasions, much in- 
debted. It was in Philadelphia that 
Ensign Odoherty had the misfortune 
to form a connexion with a lady of the 
name of M‘Whirter, who kept a well- 
known tavern and smoking-shop. Her 
husband had taken an active part in 
the rebellion of 1798 in Ireland, of 
which country he was a native, and 
had found it prudent to escape the 
consequences of his conduct by a flight 
to America. He accordingly repaired 
to Philadelphia, where he opened the 
** Goat in Armour” tavern and hotel, 
and soon after married a female emi- 
grée from the Emerald Isle, an act 
which, I believe, he had only once oc- 
casion to repent. He died in a few 
years, and the “ goat in armour” lost 
none of its reputation under the ma- 
nagement of his widow. In this house 
3 





did Mr Odoherty take up his resj 
on his arrival at Philadelphia; and ne 
almost needless to add, he soon made g 
complete conquest of the too suscepti 
heart of Mrs M‘Whirter. In the pre- 
sent difficulty of his pecuniary affairs, 
this circumstance afforded him too ma. 
ny advantages to be neglected or over. 
looked. Disgusting as she was in her 
person, vulgar in her manners, weak 
in her understanding, and unsuitable 
in years, he determined on espousj 
her. He accordingly made his pro 
sals in form, and Mrs M‘Whirter was 
too much flattered with the idea of be. 
coming an ensign’s lady, not to swal. 
low the bait with avidity. They were 
privately married, and continued to 
live together with tolerable harmony, 
until the peace of 1815 restored Mr 
Odoherty once more to liberty. He 
was now heartily sick of the faded 
charms and uncultivated rudeness of 
his new wife, and accordingly deter 
mined once more to pursue the current 
of his fortune in another hemisphere, 
He accordingly possessed himself of as 
much ready money as he could cone 
veniently lay his hands upon, and se- 
cretly embarked on board a ship, then 
on the point of sailing for England. 
The astonishment, rage, and grief of 
his wife, at the discovery of his flight, 
may be more easily conceived than de« 
scribed. She has indeed embodied 
them all with the greatest fidelity, in 
an address to her husband, which, I 
have reason to believe, she composed 
immediately after his elopement. I 
shall only give the first verse, which 
possesses certainly much energy, if not 
elegance. 


‘* Confusion seize your lowsy sowl, ye nasty 


dirty varment, 
Ye goes your ways, and leaves me here 


without the least preferment ; 
When you've drunk my gin, and robbed 
my till, and stolen all my pelf, ye 
Sail away, and think no more on your wi 
at Philadelphy.” 

I shall certainly not presume to offer 
the delicate and refined reader any fur« 
ther specimen of this coarse and vulgar, 
but surely pathetic and feeling, poem. 
Gray’s ‘* Bard” has been often an 
justly admired for the beautiful am 
unexpected abruptness of the opening 
stanza, the sudden vehemence of pas- 
sion in which strange curses are im- 
precated on the head of the devoted 
monarch. It begins with the beauti- 
ful line, 
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« Ruin seize thee, ruthless king ; 
put how inferior is this to the com- 
mencement of Mrs Odoherty’s poem, 
which I have just extracted. How 
enphatically it addresses itself to our 
feelings! How dreadful the curse which 
it invokes ! 

« Confusion: seize your lowsy sowl !” 

The blood runs cold at the mon- 
strous imprecation,—we feel an invol- 
untary shuddering, such as comes on 
us when poring over the infernal caul- 
dron of Macbeth, and listening to un- 
earthly and hellish conjurations. Such 
are the proudest triumphs of the poct ! 

Mr Odoherty arrived in England af- 
ter a short and prosperous passage, 
The following piece was composed on 
sailing past Cape Trafalgar in the 
night. I mistake if it does not exhi- 
bit the strongest traces of powerful and 
wild imagination, and only leaves room 
to regret that, like most of his poetical 
effusions, itis unfinished. It reminds 
us of some of the best parts of John 
Wilson’s Isle of Palms. 


Have you sailed on the breast of the deep, 

When the winds had all silenced their breath, 

And the waters were hushed inasholy asleep, 

And as calm, as the slumber of death. 

When the yellow moon beaming on high, 

Shone tranquilly bright on the wave, 

And careered through the vast and impalpa- 
ble sky, 

Till she found in the ocean a grave, 

And dying away by degrees on the sight, 

The waters were clad in the mantle of night. 


*Twould impart a delight to thy soul,’ 

As I felt it imparted to mine, 

And the draught of affliction that blackened 
my bowl 

Grew bright as the silvery brine. 

I carelessly lay on the deck, 

And listened in silence to catch 

The wonderful stories of battle or wreck 

That were told by the men of the watch. 

Sad stories of demons most deadly that be, 

And of mermaids that rose from the depths 
of the sea. 


Strange visions my fancy had filled, 

I was wet with the dews of the night ; 

And I thought that the moon still continued 
to gild 

The wave with a silvery light. 

I sunk by degrees into sleep, 

I thought of my friends who were far, 

When a form seemed to glide o'er the face 
of the deep, 

As bright as the evening star. 

Ne’er rose there a spirit more lovely and fair, 

Yet I trembled to think thata spirit was there. 


Emerald green was her hair, 
Braided with gems of the sea, 
Vou. IL. 
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Her arm, like a meteor, she waved in the air, 
And I knew that she beckoned on me. 

She glanced upon me with her eyes, 

How ineffably bright was their blaze ; 

I shrunk and I trembled with fear and sur- 


prise, 
Yet still I continued te gaze ; 
But enchantingly sweet was the smile of her 


lip, 
And I followed the vision and sprang from 
the ship. 


*Mid the waves of the ocean I fell, 

The dolphins were sporting around, 

And many a triton was tuning the shell, 

And extatic and wild was the sound ; 

There were thousands of fathoms above, 

And thousands of fathoms below ; 

And we sunk to the caves where the sea 
lions reve, 

And the topaz and emerald glow, 

Where the diamond and sapphire eternally 
shed, 

Their lustre around on the bones of the dead. 


And well might their lustre be bright, 

For they shone on the limbs of the brave, 
Of those who had fought in the terrible tight, 
And were buried at last in the wave. 

In grottoes of coral they slept, 

On white beds of pearl around ; . 

And near them for ever the watersnake crept, 
And the sea lion guarded the ground, 
While the dirge of the heroes by spirits was 


rung, 
And solemn and wild were the strains that 
they sung. 


Dirge. 
Sweet is the slumber the mariners sleep, 
‘Their bones are laid in the caves of the deep, 
Far over their heads the tempests sweep, 
That ne’er shall wake them more : 
They died when raved the bloody fight, 
And loud was the cannons’ roar ; 
Their death was dark, their glory bright, 
And they sunk to rise no more, 
They sunk to rise no more. 
But the loud wind . 
When they breathed their last, 
And it carried their dying sigh 
In a winding-sheet, 
With a shot at their feet, 
In coral caves they lie, 
In coral caves they lie. 
Or where the syren of the rocks 
Lovely waves her rok, ay locks, 
Where the deadly breakers foam, 
Found they an eternal home. 


Horrid and long were the struggles of death, 

Black was the night when they yielded their 
breath, 

But not on the ocean, all buoyantand bloated, 

The sport of the waters their white bodies 
floated, 

For they were borne to coral caves, 

Distant far beneath the waves, 

And there on beds of pearl they sleep, 

And far over their heads the tempests sweep, 

4U 
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That ne’er shall wake them mote, 
That ne’er shall wake them more. 


On his arrival in England, he re- 
paired immediately to London, and 
effected an exchange into the 99th, or 
King’s Own Tipperary regiment, and 
set off immediately to join the depot 
then stationed in the Isle of Wight. 
In order to cover the reason of his 
leaving his former regiment, and to 

revent the true cause of his exchange 
From becoming publicly known, he 
addressed the following stanzas to the 
officers of the 44th regiment, and took 
care to have them inserted in all the 
newspapers, with the signature of 
Morgan Odoherty. They are as fol~ 
lows : 


Come, push round the bottle ; one glass ere 
we part 

Must in sadness go round to the friends of 
my heart, » 

With whom many a bright hour of joy has 
gone by, 

Whom with pleasure I met, whom I leave 
with a sigh. 

Yes, the hours have gone by ; like a bright 
sunny gleam, 

In the dark sky of winter, they fled like a 
dream ; 

Yet when years shall have cast their dim 
shadows between, 

I shall fondly remember the days that have 
been. 


ush round the bottle; for ne’er 
all the chain : 
That has bound us together be broken in 


Come, 


twain, 
And I'll drink, wheresoever my lot may be 

cast, 
To the friends that I love, and the days that 

are past. ; 
This ruse de guerre had the desired 
effect ; for nobody could possibly sus- 
pect that the author of this sentimental 
and very feeling address had just been 
kicked out of the regiment by these 
very dear friends whom he thus pa- 
thetically lauds. Soon after his ar- 
rival at the depot of the 99th regi- 
ment, he was ordered to proceed on 
the recruiting service to Scotland, and 
arrived in Edinburgh in the summer 
of 1815. Here new and unexpe 
honours awaited him. He had hith- 
érto been a stranger to literary distinc- 
tions, and notwithstanding his writ- 
ing in the different periodical publiea- 
tions attracted much of the public ad- 
miration, he had hitherto remained, 
in the more extended signification of 
the word, absolutely unnoticed. This, 
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however, was at length to cease - 
though Mr Odoherty was by bid ta 
Irishman (to the shame of that conn. 
try be it spoken), it was Scotlang 
which first learned to appreciate anq 
reward his merit. Soon after his gp. 
rival at this metropolis, he was voted 
a member of the “ Select Society,” 
Here he distinguished himself by his 
eloquence in a very eminent degree; 
and as the gentlemen of this society 
seemed to pride themselves more on 
the quantity than the quality of their 
orations, and seemed to meet with 
much greater success in the multipli. 
cation of their words than in the mul. 
tiplication of their ideas to co 

with them, Mr Odoherty, from his 
natural volubility, soon succeeded jn 
casting his rivals in the shade. In 
particular, I am told he madea 

of four hours and a half, on the y 
new and interesting question of, Whe. 
ther Brutus was justified in the ase 
sassination of Cesar, which was car. 
ried in the affirmative by a majority of 
one, and may therefore be considered 
as being finally settled. He likewise 
made a long speech on the question of 
the propriety of early marriages, and 
clearly established, in a most pathetic 
and luminous oration, that Queen 
Elizabeth was by no means justified 
in the execution of Mary. It was 
impossible that these elaborate dis- 
plays of the most extraordinary talent 
could long remain unnoticed. In con- 
sequence of his giving a most clear 
and scientific description of a Roman 
frying-pan, found in the middle of a 
bog in the county of Kilkenny, he 
was immediately elected a member of 
the society of Scottish antiquaries, and 
read at their meetings several very in- 
teresting papers, which were received 
by his brother antiquaries with the 
most grateful attention. He was like- 
wise proposed a member of the Royal 
Society, and unfortunately black-ball- 
ed. Candour induces me to state, for 
the credit of that learned body, that 
this rejection was not understood to 
proceed on the personal unfitness of 
Mr Odoherty for the proposed hon- 
our, but was simply owing to the cir- 
cumstances of several Irish members 
who had been recently chosen as 
bilked the Society of their fees, whic 
made them unwilling to add to their 
number. ‘l'o make amends for this dis- 
appointment, the same week in which 
it occurred he was. proposed in the 
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Society of Dilettanti, and admitted 
acclamation into that enlightened 
body. The evenings which he spent 
at their meetings, in Young’s Tavern, 
High Street, were often mentioned by 
him as among the most radiant oases in 
the desert of his existence. He com- 
a beautiful ode to the keeper or 
the tavern where they assemble; of 
which we cannot at present quote 
more than the three opening stanzas. 
Let Dandies to M‘Culloch go, 
And Ministers to Fortune’s hall ; 
For Indians Oman’s claret flow, 
In John M‘Phails let lawyers crow, 
These places seem to me s0 80, 
1 loye Bill Young’s above them all. 


One only rival, honest Bill, 

Hast thou in Morgan’s whim ; 

I mean Ben Waters, charming Ben, 

Simplest and stupidest of men ; 

] take a tankard now and then, 

And smoke a pipe with him. 

Dear Ben! dear Bill! I love you both, 

Between you oft my fancy wavers ; 

Thou, Bill, excell’st in sheepshead broth ; 

Thy porter-mugs are crowned with froth ; 

At Young’s I listen, nothing loth, 

To my dear Dilettanti shavers. 

0 scene of merriment and havers, 

Of good rum-punch, and puns, and clavers, 

And warbling sweet Elysian quavers !— 

Who loves not Young’s must be a Goth, 
(To be continued. ) 


ee 
TIME’S MAGIC LANTHERN. 


[Tu1s is to be a series of dialogues, in 
which we propose to introduce remarkable 
persons of all ages and countries. As our 
sketches will ‘* come like shadows, so de- 
part,” we have named it Time’s Magic 
Lanthern, and have actually got some part 
of the exhibition already executed, and 
ready to push forward as occasion requires. 
Remarkable persons are of various descrip- 
tions, and we do not propose, like Fonten- 
elle, to seek them in the Elysian fields, but 
to shew them off in as dramatic a style as 
possible, engaged in their characteristic em- 
loyments, and actuated by the passions of 

ving men. ] 

Nol. 
Machiavel’s Death-Bed. 


Machiavel. Come hither, good wo- 
man, and shift my pillow, for my head 
throbs painfully, and my thoughts 
hurry backwards and forwards in such 
clouds that I can find no rest. There 
now—thank you. Be kind toa dying 
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man, for your heart still remains such 
as it came from the gentle hands of 
—s and has never been seared 

” sited’. The tears come into his 
eyes. Good Signor, com ourself, 
and all will go well. et r 

Mach. No, no! The inevitable mo- 

ment is drawing near, when my spirit 
must take wing to another world, 
where its subtlety will be of no avail. 
Farewell to the kingdoms of the earth ! 
Farewell to cabinets and to cunning! 
Machiavel is dying, poor and neglect- 
ed; but he has bequeathed to man- 
kind a legacy, which is already in the 
hands of their princes, and for which 
he prays God to forgive him if there is 
mischief in it. Mischief!—Can mis- 
chief be taught among the seed of the 
serpent? Alas! it springs indigenous 
in every bad heart ; and if I have writ- 
ten the natural history of the hemlock, 
it will serve to instruct the physician 
as well as the poisoner. 

Atten. Let me beseech you to re« 
main calm, and not to irritate your 
mind with these thoughts at present. 
The best you can do is to sleep. 

Mach. If there was such a thing as 
permanent sleep, you would perhaps 
be right. Repose, darkness, vacuity, 
negation of every sort,—and yet some- 
thing will not allow one to believe it 
possible. 

Aitten. Do not tempt Heaven by 
wishing it. 

Mach. May divine merey guard my 
couch from bad thoughts, and purify 
my soul for another state of existence, 
Hush! do not speak to me—my eye~ 
lids are heavy. 

Atten. This is well. He falls into 
a slumber. What a meagre, sharp, 
and shrivelled countenance. And this 
is the politician of whom Florence 
speaks so much. ‘The shadow of his 
features is reflected upon the wall; 
and it seems as if his head was already 

wrapped up for burial. It was not by 
chance that a raven alighted at the 
window this morning, or that I dreamt 
last night of seeing him in church, 
where he has not been for so long. 

(Enter a friend of Machiavel’s.) 

Atten. Hush! Tread softly ; and do 
not speak but in a whisper, ~~ 

Friend. How fares it with him now? 

Atten. Worse and worse, I fear, 
A gradual decay. Look at his fea- 
tures. You have come just in time to 
see him die; and your presence will 
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help to support my. courage ; for the 
last scene is always a dismal spectacle. 
Friend. Dismal indeed ; but, in this 
case, I believe it will be a quiet one. 
Ajten. Some say that when only one 
popes is present at a sinner’s death- 
, good and bad angels are seen 
hovering about in the dark parts of 
the chamber, ready to seize his wan- 
dering spirit after its escape from the 





ly. 

Friend. Fables. Has the priest been 
here again? 

Atten. Yes; but I cannot repeat what 
passed between them. The priest said 
it should be kept secret. 

Friend. Has the last sacrament been 
administered ? 

Atten. Yes; but I fear against the 
sick man’s will ; for he seems to enter- 
tain different opinions from what are 
sanctioned by the church. God mend 
him ! before he goes to be judged. 

Friend. Amen! Do not, however, 
think him so much an unbeliever as 
some have sapposed. What I fear is, 
that there is even less religion in his 
heart than in his opinions, so much has 
the business of his life thrown his 
better feelings into disuse. At the 
same time, I believe him no friend to 
wickedness in the main. 

Mach. (awaking.) Ha! Jerome, 
are you there? Reach me your hand 
once more. It is all over with me. 

Friend. This despondency should 
not be allowed so easy a victory. You 
have been enjoying the advantage of 


_ Sleep. 


Mach. Scarcely. I had a strange 
fancy just now.* I thought I was 
standing at a certain place, from whence 
there was a view of the road which 
leads up to the gates of paradise, and 
also of the road which leads down to 
the infernal regions. Upon each of 
tuvse roads I saw a croud passing a- 
long, and felt much interest in ob- 
serving of what sort of individuals it 
was composed. 

Friend. What sort of persons were 
those on the road leading to paradise ? 

Mach. Poor ill-favoured rogues— 
half-starved, weather-worn, ragged, 
and thin-blooded. The very refuse of 
the earth, at least what are courtted 
so. “hey scemed as if they had but 
newly escaped from a hail-storm of 
carthly misery and contempt, which 
jhad bent down their shoulders, and 





* See Machiavel’s Life. 
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rent their garments to tatters, 
gars, slaves, and simple fools, who 
remained honest after being counted 
knaves ; homely rustics, who 
scarcely have out-witted their ow, 
watch-dogs ; sober mechanics, such ag 
are known to the world only by the 
shoes they produce ; bellmen of’ con, 
vents ; but few priors ; and, in short 
such a company as brought me jp 
mind of the text, “ Beati pauperes 
quoniam tpsorum est regnum celorum” 

Friend. But what had these persons 
done, more than others, to entitle them 
to admission at St Peter’s gate, 

Mach. The same question occurred 
to myself, when I saw the a 
stretch forth his hands to such q 
homely group, and, with a smiling 
countenance, help such as were feeble 
and drooping to ascend the few steps 
which led up to his massive portal, ‘ 

Friend. And was your curiosity s9. 
tistied ? 

Mach. The valves were thrown 
open, and a breeze rushing out upon 
the new comers, suddenly removed 
the squalor and sickliness of their ap 
pearance, so that they went in, as fresh 
and joyous as so many winged chil- 
dren painted by Correggio. In the 
meantime, the apostle, perceiving my 
astonishment, cried out to me, “ The 
principal merit of these people consists 
in having spent their lives without be- 
traying any turn for mischief. Pers 
sons like them are the only ones capa- 
ble of allowing paradise to remain a 
paradise after their arrival. As to the 
plainness of their understandings it is 
no disadvantage, since it enables them 
to be happy, without asking how or 
wherefore ; and because, in heaven, 
there is no need of circumventing each 
other. 

Friend. Certainly not. But whom 
did you see upon the other road ? 

Mach. Let me first tell what more 
conversation I had with St Peter. I 
asked him if all the searching facul- 
ties, and ambitious stirrings of human 
nature, must then be considered as 
pernicious—and-if so, why was man 
endowed with them? He replied, he 
knew not how man came to be endows 
ed with them, but that we had an op- 
portunity of feeling their effects upon 
earth, and were abie to judge of them 
for ourselves, 


Friend. Alas! it is true that the . 


history of saankind says little in thei 
favour. % 
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Mach. When he had replied in this 
manner, I wes picqued at the notion 
that happiness could only be found a- 
‘persons of humble spirits and 
understandings; and I turned 

away from the apostle, to look at those 
who were passing along the other road. 

Friend. Well, and who were they ? 

Mach. sity cardinals, kings, he- 
res, counsellors, and ambitious per- 
sons of every sort. The road shone 
with gold and purple, and these vener- 
able figures, with long beards, did no- 
thing but discourse of state affairs as 
they went along. All of them had 
the appearance of profound sagacity, 
and carried great wrinkled foreheads 
to the place of their destination. A 
company so august had evidently va- 
cated many palaces and cabinets.— 
There was no indiyidual in the pro- 
cession who had not left mankind 
smarting, to make them remember 
him, and preserve his busts, portraits, 
and medallions. 

Friend. Did you observe any of 
your contemporaries among them : 

Mach. My dear friend, do not press 
me to mention names in my last mo- 
ments. I observed no person there, 
who would have done good elsewhere. 

Friend. And what thought you up- 
on witnessing this spectacle, so differ- 
ent from the last ? 

Mach. I turned again to St Peter, 
and cried with a loud voice, that sure- 
ly there would be more satisfaction in 
conversing with an assemblage of men, 
so noble, wise, and famous, than with 
acommon herd of mechanics and sim- 


pletons. 
Friend. Right. There lies the pro- 
blem. 


Mach. The apostle replied, that 
these men could not endure a state of 
repose; and having no longer the 
humble and well-meaning part of their 
species to practise upon, they would 
infallibly become the tormentors of 
each other. 

Friend. Did you perceive where 
their march terminated ? 

Mach. Yes. ‘Their path, as they 
advanced, grew more and more rug- 
ged, bursting into cracks, from whence 
issued infernal fire; and the crowd 
which formerly walked with decorum, 
and in good order, was now’scen hur- 


~ rying along, arm in arm, with fiends 


and demons. ~ I heard loud huzzas and 
outcries, and tie whole was soon lost 
iv obscurity. 
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‘riend. You have been reflecting 
with distaste upon some ofthe occu-- 
pations of your past life, and your 
chagrin has produced this feverish 
dream. 

Mach. No, Jerome, my nature is 
the same as ever ; and unless Heaven 
mend me, I suspect I shall hardl 
grow into a little winged boy, with 
that sweet and sincere countenance 
which wins the key from St Peter. 

Friend. Be ot good cheer. You 
know not how much purgatory may 
effect for you. 

Mach. Ah, my dear Jerome! I feel 
an inveterate passion for state affairs— 
Put aside that taper, for it pains my 
eyes—My pangs are returning—give 
me your hand once more, and receive 
my last thanks for your affectionate 
cares. Farewell—again—Farewell. 

Atien. See, see! he is dying. 

Friend. Yi will soon be over ; and 
then a long adieu to poor Machiavel. 


a 


REGALIA, OF SCOTLAND. 


MEMORIALS of my country’s dcom ! 
What vanity has rent your shrowd, 
And broke your consecrated gloom, 
To gratify a gazing crowd ? 
Twas not till time had been allowed 
To lay the race that owned you low, 
And every patriot arm subdued, 
They dared your mute remains to show. 


Sole relics of the regal tree, 
That sprang on Caledonia’s hills, 
And spread its branches far and free, 
Shadowing her rocks and mountain rills, 
A son of her’s beholds and feels 
Full sore for all your honours torn, 
Whose filial eye but ill conceals, 
He deems you raised in pride and scorn. 


There was a time when you were born 
For prouder and more sacred use, 
When, waded for through blood, and worn 
In triumph by the mighty Bruce ; 
The hero’s mouldering dust to rouse, 
Say, was it your degraded fame ? 
Both disenshrined inglorious, 
Twin witnesses of Scotland’s shame.* 


Resume your hallowed grave again, 
For there our royal lineage sleep, 
But yet unnumbered hearts remain, 
Their rigid fate to feel and weep ; 





* It is certainly not a little singular, that 
the ancient Regalia of our nation, and the 
remains of Bruce, should have been discover- 
ed at one and the same time. ’ 
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And hands remain to guard and keep 
These emblems of our ancient sway, 
Stern as the storms that o’er us sweep, 
And steadfast as our mountains gray, 
ALBYN STEWART. 
Edinburgh, March 6th. 


—— 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE AUTOBIOGRA= 
PHY OF BISHOP WATSON. 


(Concluded from our last.) 


We have seen how Ricnarp War- 
son outshone all his contemporaries 
in the scientific studies of academical 
retirement,—how his talents, his vir- 
tues, and his zeal, raised him to the 
highest honours in the noble university 
which he adorned,—and that’ in the 
early prime of manhood he stood a 
conspicuous object in the eyes of his 
country. His lot in life may well be 
called fortunate. For how many men, 
his equals perhaps in talents, and his 
superiors in erudition and genius, have 
pined away their lives in unpatronized 
and unbeneficed obscurity. No un- 
lucky or disheartening incident ever 
seems to have befallen him,—his strong 
sense saw and seized every honourable 
mean of advancement,—he sailed bold- 
ly and skilfully along the stream of 
preferment, withoutever having touch- 
ed on a single shoal,—and a favour- 
able and steady wind blew till he 
reached his destination—the bench. 
We say this with no intention of un- 
dervaluing his character. But, some- 
times in after life, the good Bishop 
seems rather to have forgotten how 
singularly prosperous had been his 
career. After discharging for years 
the duties of several active and lucra- 
tive offices, and enjoying the emolu- 
ments of several wealthy sinecures, 
we find him, at the early age of forty- 
five, at the very summit of his profes- 
sion, and clothed with what he con- 
sidered the highest of earthly distinc- 
tions—the gorgeous robes of prelacy. 
They who think that there is a tide in 
human affairs “ which, taken at the 
full, leads on to fortune,” may proba- 
bly attribute his success to the lucky 
hour in which he set sail. But if this 
would be unfair, there at least can be 
nothing wrong in saying, that few men 
have had more cause to be grateful to 
Providence for their temporal pros- 
perity, than the late Bishop of Lan 
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daff ; and that, instead of 
himself as a neglected an 

man, it would have been far More fae 
tional, manly, and Christian-like, to 
have cherished a deep and devout 
sense of the singularly happ 

which God had bestowed on him ny 
to have forgotten entirely any real or 
imagined injustice of his fellow. 

in boundless and overwhelming grati, 
tude to the Giver of all mercies, 

We feel ourselves called upon to 

k our sentiments on this subject 
boldly and without equiyocation. There 
is a piety—pure, lofty, and sublime 
which guards the spirit against the 
forcible intrusion of worldly thoughts, 
The person who is thus pious per 
forms the duties im upon him, 
by the necessities of this life, with un. 
shrinking fidelity. But is it possible 
that such a person shall deliver him. 
self up so slavishly to mere w 
concerns, as to become dependent for 
his happiness on the caprices of for. 
tune? Even in a philosophical light 
such conduct is truly pitiable—in g 
religious light we hesitate to give it g 
name. It is most painful to hear 
Christian divine, loaded with wealth 
and honours, deploring his ill-fortune 
in life, and seemingly one by ans 
ger and ill-will towards men, whom, 
if they had used him injuriously, he 
ought to have forgiven ; and whom, 
at all events, a great mind ought not 
thus to have condescended to consider 
as the arbiters of its destiny,—the 
good or evil spirits which coalll sway 
at pleasure its feelings, opinions, and 
passions, and give, as it were, a coloug 
to its whole character. 

What if the Bishop of Landaff had 
met in early life a man superior to 
himself, and had been overcome in 
the contest for academica] honours and 
offices? What if he had never been a 
bishop at all? If his services in the 
cause of religion, important as they 
were, had been rewarded with a com- 
fortable living of £500 a year? Suchs 
lot would, to many a good, wise, learn- 
ed theologian, have appeared the very 
summit of earthly felicity. RicwarD 
Watson really seems often to have 
forgotten every body in the whole 
world, ensue bench of bishops and 
himself. The many hundreds of learn- 
ed men doomed for ever to continue far 
below him in wealth and dignity, he sel- 
dom thought of at all, while his inward 
eye dwelt on the palace of Durham 9 
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of Lambeth. With what calm and 

- mified contentment have some great 

men spoken of their situation in life, 

even when placed on the cold confines 

of poverty, and overshadowed with the 

darkness of solitude? We need only 

allude to those still more majestic 

irits, who, in the midst of all afflic- 

tions—disease, penury, blindness, and 
old age, have nevertheless held on 

their appointed way, in resignation, 

that would not be misnamed if called 

happiness, and whose recorded me- 
ditations on their God have been like 
a continued hymn of thanksgiving. 
It is when we think on such things, 
that we see the littleness, and the 
hollowness, and rottenness, of mere 
earthly honours and riches, and feel, 
with a painful conviction, how weak 
are the titles to be held truly great, of 
those men who have lived so much 
under the influence of powers so re- 
mote from true grandeur. 

That Bishop Watson’s character is 
liable to the charge which has now 
been brought against it, cannot be de- 
nied ; but the questions arise, to what 
extent may this charge be truly car- 
ried? and in his case, what are the 
palliating circumstances? Now, an at- 
tentive and unprejudiced reader of his 
memoirs will not fail to observe, that 
he seems to have acquired, by long 
indulgence, a mere habit of railing at 
his Majesty’s ministers. There is not, 
in general, much bitterness in his com- 
plaints and invectives. Now and then 
it would seem as if his temper were 
ruffed, and his disposition soured. 
But he soon recovers his equanimity ; 
and after giving vent to a few pomp- 
ous compliments to himself, his ani- 
mosity against the supposed authors 
of his imaginary injuries apparently 
subsides, and his manly mind returns 
to that state of honest satisfaction with 
itself and situation, from which it is 
a pity he should ever have suffered 
himself to be driven. Had he in real- 
ity been so dissatisfied with his lot in 
ife, so eagerly panting after farther 
preferment, as frequent passages in his 
memoirs would lead us to believe, his 
general manners, deportment, and con- 
versation, would all have borne wit- 
ness to his discontent. But this, we 
believe, was not the case. He was a 
man of cheerful and gladsome habits 
of thinking. He had in nothing the 
appearance of a disappointed man. If 
he exhibited in his demeanour the con< 
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stant consciousness of talent, and per- 
haps vaunted a little too much of his 
own endowments, there never was, we 
understand, about him any narrow- 
minded injustice towards the acquire- 
ments of other men, nor yet any ap- 
pearance of spite or rancour towards 
those who, he supposed, had overlooked 
his merits, or obstructed his advance« 
ment. This being the case, we are 
surely bound in charity to attribute 
the most reprehensible passages of the 
kind alluded to in his memoirs, in 
some measure to an injudicious and 
weak habit, that rose at first from the 
most delusive of all human failings, 
vanity and self-love,—increased by 
indulgence, and finally, assumed a 
more undisguised form during the 
faded strength of old age. 

We must also make some allowances 
for him on account of the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of his life. His singular 
success in almost every thing he at- 
tempted,—and the very general ad- 
miration which his talents excited,— 
his unrivalled reputation in the uni- 
versity,—and that homage which his 
powerful mind daily received from 
monks and striplings,—all tended te 
feed that intellectual pride to which 
by nature he was prone, till he came 
at last to consider himself second to no 
man in the kingdom, and consequent- 
ly entitled to claim as his right the 
very highest honour with which a 
churchman could be crowned. There 
was weakness, delusion, and error, in 
all this. But no wonder that a man 
with such weaknesses, and at the same 
time with such strength, should con< 
ceive he possessed but little, while any 
thing remained to be acquired,—that 
he should observe, with undue indig- 
nation, the elevation of men over his 
head, whom he considered so much 
his inferiors ; and who, in good truth, 
often were so, in as far as talents 
were concerned,—that, in short, he 
should find it impossible to account for 
his remaining all his days the Bishop 
of Landaff only, except from the igno- 
rance of those who might have pro- 
moted him to richer Sees. Had he 
been a man of mere ordinary merit, 
all this would have been truly ludi- 
crous. But he had great abilities ; and 
though we think that there were things 
about him that justified king and mi- 
nisters in keeping him where he was, 
it is not to be expected that he could 
have entered into, or distinctly under« 








Got 
stood, their views of his character. 
While, therefore, we are compelled to 
think that he has often lowered himself 
in these memoirs, by the complaints 
alluded to, we cannot but feel, at the 
same time, that it would be savage and 
wicked to magnify such weaknesses 
into something hateful and detestable, 
and to make them form the most pro- 
minent features in the picture of his 
character. Alas for poor hunian na- 
ture, if it is to be thus judged! It is 
not fitting that we should be blind to 
the failings of great men; but we 
eught not to look on them through a 
magnifying-glass,—nor yet should the 
eye rest long upon them, when there 
is close at hand so much of a far dif~ 
ferent complexion. that may be judged 
of with approbation, reverence, and 
love. 

It is from such feelings and views 
that we are little disposed to occupy 
our pages with discussion of the Bish- 
op’s political principles and conduct. 
He was, we most confidently believe, 
a sincere lover of freedom, and had at 
heart a sound regard for the glory and 
religion of his country. But, ou the 
subject of politics, his opinions were 
far from being so liberal, as, in the 
simplicity of his nature, he often 
vaunted them to be ; and we fear that 
a searching eye, and an intolerant spi- 
rit, could point out not a few instances 
in which, with all his much-boasted 
independence, consistency, and liberal- 
ity, he did, like a mere ordinary poli- 
tician, sacrifice, or shew a willingness 
to sacrifice, those rare and: extraordi- 
nary virtues. We now speak chiefly 
to them who have read his book ; and 
We are sure, that to them who have 
not, it would afford no pleasure to see 
presented before them in detail the 
melancholy proofs of the unconscious- 
ness of human frailty. Suffice it to 
say, that the Bishop of Landaff, a 
Whig, and a man of first-rate talents, 
absolutely held, as an article of his 
faith, that it was morally and physi- 
cally impossible that a Tory could be 
a man either of virtue or capacity. 
Liberal as he was, perhaps even to a 
fault, in his religious opinions, his na- 
ture seemed to undergo a change when 
it came into contact with party poli- 
tics ; and were he to be tried by his 
words, we could not but often esteem 
him, in these, a senseless and intolerant 
bigot. A Unitarian, a Socinian, nay, 


a Deist, might, if moral and intelli- 
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gent men, meet with his respect ; 
a Tory! stood beyond the pale of his 
liberality, and a difference of faith jy 
politics was sufficient ground for hig 
sentence of excommunication. Yet 
most true it is, that he himself, 

more than one period of his life, exhi. 
bited no disinclination. to adopt this 
very heresy ; and that he did not eon. 
sider it unworthy of him, who held g 
loftier and purer faith, to solicit pres 
ferment from a minister whom he 
seems personally to have disliked, and 
whose measures he pretended almost 
uniformly to'condemn. Nay, further 
—this enlightened and liberal Whig— 
this hater of all corruption—this stern 
and inflexible patriot, who held: that 
all private predilections ought ever to 
be sacrificed to the duty which a great 
statesman owes to his country,—he 
complains, frets, and waxes wroth at 
Mr Pitt for not elevating him to a 
higher See, on account of certain sere 
vices said to have been performed for 
him during his election at Cambridge! 
We are nowhere told what those 
mighty services were ; but it matters 
not ; and nothing, surely, could be less 
dignified, less patriotic, less allied to 
those virtues which are said to be com- 
prehended within that somewhat in- 
definite term, Whiggism, than boldly 
to accuse, before posterity, the Prime 
Minister of a free country, of having 
forgotten private benefits in the eleva- 
tion of public men. ‘he Bishop some- 
where talks of the little and revengeful 
nature of Mr Pitt; words without 
meaning, and disgraceful only to him 
from whose paltry passions they sprung. 
His whole conduct; indeed, towards 
that great man, is either unintelligible, 
or to be understood only upon grounds 
little creditable to the Bishop. He 
seems to have felt at times his immea- 
surable inferiority of talent to the Son 
of Chatham, and an unwilling admira- 
tion of his unsullied integrity and lofty 
ambition. He was not unwilling— 
he was even desirous of accepting fa- 
vours at his hands ; he sometimes paid 
court to him, with a flattery as ineffi- 
cient as the abuse with which he has 
endeavoured to blacken his imperish- 
able name. But he seems soon to have 
felt that there were small hopes of 
promotion from that quarter ; and he 
at last came to regard Mr Pitt witha 
feeling, rather oddly compounded, of 
admiration, fear, dislike, anger, and 
involuntary respect. 
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We have disclaimed all intention of 
en minutely into the Bishop's 
politi life ; but we may be allowed 
to strengthen the general observations 
now offered, if indeed they require it, 
by reference to one single fact. He 
was of opinion, that Mr Fox’s East 
India Bill “‘ was pregnant with more 
seeds of corruption than any one which 
had taken place since the Revolution.” 
He intended to have gone to town and 
ken against it. -But as he had been 
written to by the Minister to come up 
and vote for it, he says, “ J will so far 
distrust the solidity of my own judg- 
ment as not to oppose a measure which 
has the approbation of your Grace!!!” 
(the Duke of Portland.) Truly, the 
patriotism of the Bishop seems, at con- 
venient seasons, to have shrunk into 
very accommodating dimensions. 
There is another subject on which 
we beg leave to say a very few words. 
The Bishop had, it seems, been some- 
times accused of holding republican 
principles. This, when we consider 
the general tenour of his opinions, is 
an absurd accusation ; yet the Bishop 
need not have counterfeited any sur- 
prise at its having been made ; for he 
often indulged in a freedom of speech 
about the great political changes that 
had taken place in France, which was 
not altogether prudent and judicious in 
achurchman, and which could not but 
afford to men of an opposite way of 
thinking, a strong temptation to sus- 
pect him of republicanism. But though 
no republican, he might, we think, 
like many far greater men, have che- 
rished a more genial and satisfied love 
of monarchical power than he has ever 
expressed ; and, above all, he ought 
to have thought, felt, and spoken, with 
more respect and reverence of the mo- 
narch of his native land. There are 
scattered over the volume, many sheers 
and sarcasms against the king ;—and 
what is worse, not a few most unfeel- 
ing and unmanly remarks respecting 
the Queen. We are not of the num- 
ber of those who think that “ divinity 
doth enhedge a King,”—but we do 
think, that personal pique should not 
lead an English Bishop to speak dis- 
respectfully of his Sovereign, and that 
nothing can be more odious than coarse 
elanguage, when its object is a woman. 
He has taken the pains to record a 
conversation which he held with his 
Majesty at Court, in which, he would 
~? us - think, that he came off vic- 
ox. II. 
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toriously, and with flying colours, 
“*T was standing next toa Venetian 
Nobleman ; the King was conversing 
with him about the republic of Venice, 
and hastily turning te me, said,— 
** There, now you hear what he says 
of a republic.” My answer was, “ Sir, 
I look on a republic to be one of the 
worst forms of government.” The 
King gave me, as he thought, another 
blow about a republic. His Majesty 
still pee the subject ; I thought 
myself insulted, and firmly said, “ Sir, 
I look upon the —_ of any one man 
to be an intolerable evil, and upon the 
tyranny of an hundred to be an hun- 
dred times as bad. The King went off-” 
Now, in all this, we see nothing to 
exalt the Bishop in our eyes. Even 
taking it for granted, that the King was 
bearing a little too hard upon him (of 
which there is no proof, for the Bishop 
has declined telling us the nature of 
the blow given), good manners alone 
should have made his Lordship ob- 
serve a little more decorum towards 
his Sovereign in the middle of his own 
Court,—unless it be said, that there is 
no difference at all between a King 
and a subject. The words, we think, 
were insulting, and must have been 
grossly so, if uttered, as doubtless 
they were, with a loud tone and haugh- 
ty demeanour. What is perhaps still 
werse, they are exceedingly pointless 
and stupid. If the Bishop felt him- 
self insulted by his King, it would ap- 
pear that the King felt himself insult- 
ed by his Bishop. Which had the best 
reason to be so, we leave those to de- 
termine who can distinguish between 
arrogance and true dignity ; and who 
can see nothing derogatory to the rank 
of the highest subject of the land, in 
courteously sustaining, or in courte- 
ously warding off, even the undeserv- 
ed sarcasm of his Sovereign. In this 
case, the Bishop is the hero of his own 
tale. But while he has thus exulting- 
ly recorded how the King fled from 
before him, what do the admirers of 
this kind of courage think would have 
been the behaviour of the Bishop him- 
self, had some clever curate, at a visit- 
ation, contrived to turn the tables a- 
gainst his Lordship—no impossible 
case—about his non-residence at his 
diocese, or any other topic on which 
the Bishop was not invulnerable? No 
doubt, the Bishop would have thought 
it extreme insolence and impertinence, 
and perhaps instead of merely “‘ going 
4X 








;’—a growl of thunder would have 
burst upon the head of the ill-man- 
nered Curate. 

But let us now turn altogether from 
the politician to the theologian. And 
when it is considered what substantial 
benefits Richard Watson has bestowed 
on the cause of truth, all that we have 
now reluctantly stated to his disad- 
vantage, may well be forgotten, or at 
least, remembered without bitterness 
of blame. His Apology for Christian- 
ity is, we think, a very successful re- 
ply to the insidious and cowardly rea- 
soning of Gibbon. He does not, like 
some of that historian’s feeble antagon- 
ists, accuse him of gross ignorance, or 
of wilful misrepresentation of facts. 
But he takes him up on broad and 
severe principles; and writes like a 
man who understands the genuine cha- 
racter of Christianity, and of the age 
when it was promulgated to mankind. 
The Bishop of Landaff was not a pro- 
found nor extensive scholar ; but, on 
occasion, he could with great celerit 
collect knowledge, and bring it, wit 
consummate skill, to bear on the main 
question. Gibbon, though not convinc- 
ed, was convicted. Whilehe treated his 
other adversaries with silent scorn, or 
cut them into pieces as with a two- 
edged sword, in this case he stood 
aloof, and courteously declined any 
farther contest with so formidable a 
champion. The letters to Gibbon 
ought to be read! by every young man, 
while he peruses the fascinating his- 
tory of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire. We believe that, 
when thus read, they have often pre- 
vented the poison of infidelity from 
sinking into the minds of ingenious 
youth. Every thing in Gibbon seems 
so fair, and candid, and artless,—is 
said, at the same time, with such 
flowing and musical eloquence, that 
too easy credence is given to his most 
seem and fatal words, and they 

ave often won their way into the 
hearts of those who would have been 
preserved by the goodness of their 
natures from the low and loathsome 
wickedness of Paine. Against such 
infatuation Richard Watson has lifted 
a warning voice,—and though greatly 
inferior to Gibbon in genius, yet so 
much is divine truth superior to hu- 
man sophistry, that no triumph in the 
history of letters was ever more com- 
plete than that achieved by this plain, 
rational, and devout Christian, over an 
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adversary in whose person were united 
in an unequalled degree, perverted ge, 
nius, self-blinded erudition, and a 
pious zeal. 

The service done to religion by Bi 
Watson, in his masterly refutation of 
all the vile blasphemies of Paine, was 
perhaps still more important and un. 
equivocal. That bad man _ possessed 
just such faculties as were fitted to 
render a deistical writer most pernici. 
ous to ignorant, or superficial, or half. 
informed minds. Utterly unacquaint. 
ed with the languages of the Old and 
NewTestament,—with the history both 
of the Jewish and Christian dispensa. 
tions,—and still more deplorably and 
fatally incapacitated by the hardness 
and callousness of his heart, to feel and 
understand the beauty, and sublimity, 
and truth of the word of God, that an. 
dacious infidel had sufficient sagacity 
to detect imaginary or seeming flaws 
in evidence, and command enough of 
striking illustration to startle, and 
overpower, and perplex the faith of 
those little accustomed to think for 
themselves, and who therefore had, as 
in duty bound, believed what good 
and wise spirits had taught them was 
the Truth, on the authority of that 
virtue and that wisdom. He pulled 
up with wicked hands the anchor with 
which faith had bound their vessel to 
the Rock of Salvation, and sent them 
adrift, without needle or compass, into 
that misty sea where certain ipueid 
awaited the wretched voyagers. The 
time, too, which he chose for his dia- 
bolical attempt, was most favourable. 
And certain it is, that his unhallowed 
designs were meeting with melancholy 
success among the peasantry and the 
artisans of these kingdoms. Many 
of his objections seemed plausible,— 
contradictions existing but in words, 
and which the most ordinary scholar 
knew how to reconcile, had a miser- 
able effect on those utterly ignorant 
creatures, before whom, for the first 
time, they were brought ; and argu- 
ments which had been over and over 
again refuted and consigned to scorn, 
when stated in his plain and perspi- 
cuous language, startled into pain- 
fui and distressing doubts the thou- 
sands whose guileless minds knew 
not how to disrobe error and falsehood. 

of their specious garments, and to 

whom details, of which every single 
assertion was a lie, did often, from 
their mere novelty, appear entitled to 
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it. His very ignorance rendered 
him formidable to the ignorant, and 
his acuteness gave him a fatal ascend- 
ancy over the obtuse. He resembled 
the lowest of mankind in his views 
and feelings, and therefore could often 
command their sympathy, when a 
and higher sentiment would 
ave failed ; while he was so superior 
to them in the mere power of argu- 
mentation, that they felt abashed be- 
fore him, and by degrees surrendered 
up unto him their own natural and 
humble faith. In trampling into the 
dust all his miserable sophistries, 
Bishop Watson performed no great 
achievement ; for Paine’s weapons had 
been blunted by other hands, and his 
armour pierced through all its folds. 
But Watson’s great merit lay in the 
mode of his warfare. He followed the 
infidel through all his paltry shifting ; 
he allowed him to choose, during the 
combat, his own vantage ground; he 
fearlessly exposed his own bosom to 
every wound ; and his superiority in 
all points was so manifest and con- 
spicuous, that every spectator saw the 
victory, and acknowledged that the 
victorious champion had Heaven upon 
his side. If it be true that there was 
avery general disposition throughout 
this island, to listen to the doctrines 
of Paine, and that Bishop Watson 
was the chief instrument in the hands 
of Providence, to bring his deluded 
countrymen back to the right faith, 
then, truly, is he entitled to the glo- 
rious appellation of a benefactor of his 
species ; and there would be wanting 
a name sufficiently odious for those 
who should forget such inestimable 
benefits, and rake into the ashes of 
this great man for mere human frail- 
ties, to lessen in our hearts our respect, 
our gratitude, and our veneration, for 
his memory. 

We fear that our readers might have 
been better pleased with us, had we 
given them, instead of our own reflec- 
tions, a detailed account of the Life and 
Opinions of this excellent person. But 
in truth there is something so pecu- 
liar in every thing the Bishop has said 
about himself, that nobody can have 
a just idea of his character, without 
reading through the Memoirs them- 
selves. We have, on that account, de- 
viated from the plan we intended to 
ave pursued,—and have only to hope, 
that what we have now said, in the 
spirit of candour and good-will, may 
induce some others to peruse the 
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volume with similar feelings. Many 
will doubtless read it, with more uni- 
form and unmingled satisfaction than 
we have done ; while others, we know, 
will think of some parts of his charac- 
ter with much more severity. If tried 
by what he has done for mankind, he 
will not be unrewarded with the gra- 
titude of posterity. His life was, 
throughout, active and benevolent ; 
and after a happy retirement of twenty 
years from busier scenes, he died in 
peace and a in his native 
county, at the beautiful residence he 
had embellished, as much respected 
and beloved as any man of his time. 


—<—>—— 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY 
OF EDINBURGH. 


March 2d.—Dr Murray read the 
first part of a paper “‘ On the Relations 
in the Law of Definite Proportions 
in Chemical combinations, to the con- 
stitution of their Acids, Alkalis, and 
Earths, and their compounds.” Its 
object was, to determine if the compo- 
sition of these substances, according 
to the theory which he has lately pro- 
posed, be conformable to the law of 
definite proportions. The part of the 
paper read extended to the acids of 
which sulphur and carbon are the rad- 
icals, the vegetable acids being com- 
prised under the latter. A very strict 
coincidence is found in the actual pro- 
portions, according to the theory, with 
the law, so as to afford proofs even of 
the truth of the former; and some 
of the results display views very dif- 
ferent from those which have been 
hitherto proposed. The remainder of 
the paper will be read on a succeeding 
evening. 

At the same meeting, an abstract of 
a second paper, by Mr Lauder Dick, 
on the Parallel Roads of Lochaber, 
was read. 

After considering the paper which 
he had prepared on the parallel roads 
of Lochaber, since his second visit to 
that district, he was satisfied that it 
would not be very intelligible, if read 
to the society, owing to the frequent 
reference to the map and drawings. 
He therefore contented himself with 
a very few remarks explanatory of the 
views he entertained of this interest- 
ing subject. 

In a former paper he described the 
general nature of these shelves: he 
has since ascertained, by several ob- 
servations, that they are perfectly ho- 
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rizontal. One very remarkable cir- 
cumstance attending them is, that in 
one or two instances, they can be traced 
in a perfect circle, around little isolated 
hills, on a level with the correspond- 
ing line on the sides of the valley. 

In his former visit to Glen Roy, he 
traced the shelves in that valley only ; 
on the late occasion, however, he dis- 
covered that they are also to be found 
in Glen Spean and Glen Gluoy. This 
last valley contains one range, at an 
elevation twelve feet higher than that 
of any of those in the other glens. 
The two shelves next in altitude are 
to be found in Glen Roy alone. ‘I'he 
uppermost runs through both lower 
and upper Glen Roy, and loses itself 
in the flat mossy ground forming the 
summit level of the country near the 
Loch of Spey. Besides these two 
shelves, which are the particular pro- 
perty of Glen Roy, there is another 
at a lower level, common to Glen Roy 
and Glen Spean. Its two extremities 
are to be traced, one on the mountain 
of Ben-y-vaan, near Highbridge, and 
the other on the side of Aonachmore, 
one of the Ben Nevis group, nearly 
opposite. This shelf may be followed 

most every where, in its progress 
through both glens. It runs up the 
whole extent of Glen Spean, Loch 
Laggan, and the river Pattaig, as far 
as the Pass of Muckull, where it sweeps 
round on what is the summit level of 
the country there, and returns back. 
It is also distinctly traced running in- 
to the valley of Loch Treig. 

In the paper formerly read to the so- 
ciety, Mr Lauder Dick stated his opi- 
nion, that such appearances in general 
were to be attributed to the operation 
of the waters of a lake. His last in- 
spection of those in Lochaber has not 
only confirmed his conviction in the 
truth of this theory with respect to 
them, but has led him to imagine that 
he has discovered the boundaries, ex- 
tent, and shape of the ancient lakes, as 
well as the cause which produced their 
evacuation. He conceives that he is 
warranted to conclude, from the obser- 
vations he has made, that Glen Gluoy 
was at one time an independent lake, 
having its level twelve feet above the 
lake of Roy when at its highest, into 
which it discharged a stream from its 
N. E. extremity. Glen Roy must 
have contained an independent lake 
in two different states, as indicated by 
its uppermost and second shelves. 
Whilst in the first state, its level must 
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have been such, that it discharged j 
waters, and those tributary to it from 
Loch Gluoy, in the direction’ of the 
Loch of Spey, and by it towards the 
eastern sea. When this was the case, 
a barrier must have existed at the 
mouth of Glen Roy, separating its lake 
from one at that time occupying the 
whole valley of the Spean, at the level 
of the lowest shelf of all, and which 
has such a relation to the summit level 
at the Pass of Muckull, as to warrant 
the conclusion, that it must have sent 
its stream through it towards the east. 
ern sea, by the course of the river 
Spey. Two different ruptures took 
place in the barrier of division be 
tween Loch Roy and Spean. The 
first diminished the surface of Loch 
Roy so much as to render it tribu 

to Loch Spean. The second br 
reduced it to the level of Loch Spean, 
of which it now formed a portion, 
Whilst the lakes were in this state, 
Mr Lauder Dick supposes that the 
whole ground at their south western 
end was an unbroken mass, and that 
the Great Glen of Scotland had then 
no existence, and, consequently, that 
what are now the mouths of Glen 
Gluoy and Glen Spean, were shut in 
by a terra firma, and that the united 
waters of the whole lakes formed a 
river, running through the Pass of 
Muckull, towards the eastern sea. 

An examination of the Glen-mor- 
na-albin, or Great Glen of Scotland, 
stretching in a diagonal line across the 
island from Inverness to Fort William, 
has convinced Mr Lauder Dick that it 
has owed its origin to some convul- 
sion of nature, and that the opening 
of this vast chasm was the cause of the 
discharge of the water of the lakes, 
and of the change of the direction of 
the current of the rivers, which now 
run to the western instead of the east- 
ern sea, as they seem to have done 
formerly. He conceives also, that the 
horizontal shelves of Lochaber, and 
this vast crack across the island, re- 
flect a mutual light on each other, 
elucidating the history of both. 

March 16th—Mr Leslie read an 
account of a new instrument, 
an Othrioscope ; but as a full descrip- 
tion of it has been already published, 
it is unnecessary to give any further 
account of it here. 

At the same meeting, Dr Brewster 
communicated a paper on a new theory 
of the phenomena of Double Refrac- 
tion. 
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without Flame.—A very curious 
wie recently been ‘constructed _ a 
the principle of Sir Hum 
soa ate and, which, while it 
forms a very amusing philosophical expe- 
riment, ises to be of considerable use. 
A cylindri coil of platina wire, about 
1-100th of an inch thick, and containing 
about ten turns, is placed, part of it round 
the cotton wick of a spirit lamp, and part of 
it above the wick : The lamp is then light- 
ed so as to heat the wire to redness. When 
the flame is blown out, the vapour of the 
alcohol will keep the upper part of the wire 
red hot, as long as there is a supply of alco- 
hol, of which the diture is very trifling. 
The heat of the wire is sufficient to kindle 
German fungus, or paper with 
nitre; so that a sulphur match may be 
lighted when it is required. A wick com- 
of twelve threads —_ the oe 
ized lamp cotton yarn, will require about 
bat an cones of Zeobol to keep it lighted 
for eight hours. When the wire becomes 
oxided, it is n to uncoil it, and rub 
it bright again with fine glass paper. 
oain Kater has found, that the length 
of the pendulum vibrating seconds, in vacuo, 
at the level of the sea, is 39.1386 inches of 
Sir George Shuckburgh’s scale, the scale be- 
ing at 32°, and the latitude of the place of 
observation, 51° 31’ 8” .3. In an appendix 
to Captain Kater’s paper on the pendulum, 
Dr Thomas Young has given a new and 
elegant demonstration of a theorem dis- 
covered by Laplace, that if a compound 
pendulum be made to vibrate on cylinders 
instead of knife edges, the distance between 
the surfaces of the cylinders will be the 
equivalent pendulum. 
* Sir Humphry Davy has repeated the ex- 
iments on muriatic acid gas, which have 
bitely been made by Dr Andrew Ure of 
Glasgow, and Dr Murray of Edinburgh, 
and has found, that the water which these 
chemists obtained was merely an accidental 
product. He found that the oxide of lead, 
and the alkali in the flint glass, both fur- 
nished the oxygen. 

Dr E. D. Clarke and Mr Holmes of 
Cambridge, have analyzed a new mineral 
from Sweden, to which they have given the 
name of Berzelite, in honour of the illustri- 
ous chemist, Baron Berzelius of Stockholm. 
It consists of 


Dr Clarke. Mr Holmes. 
Silica, - - - $0 - «= eo 176.5 
Alumine, - - 15 - - «+= 20.5 
Manganese, - - 2.50 - = - 295 
Water, - - - 0.75 «+ mw - 0.62 
Loss, - - -« 1.75 








100.00 100.12 
Its specific gravity is 2.45, nearly equal 


to that of quartz. It scratches glass, and 
has a general resemblance to white quartz. 
It admits of a twofold cleavage, parallel to 
the sides of a rhomboidal prism, two of 
which, parallel to each other, are splendent, 
and the other two are dull. 

A method of making doubly refracting 
prisms, perfectly achromatic, has been in- 
vented by Dr Brewster ; a full description 
of the method will be found in the Annals 
of Philosophy for March 1818. 

Our celebrated countryman, Dr Gregory, 
Professor of the Practice of Physic in the 
University of Edinburgh, has been elected 
a corresponding Member of the Institute of 
France, in the Class of Medicine ;—the 
candidates were, Dr Matthew Baillie, M. 
Lauth of Strasburg, M. Maunoir of Gene- 
va, and M. Fodere of Strasburg. 

Remarkable Acoustic Experiment.—M. 
Pictet, of Geneva, states a curious circum- 
stance relative to sound, on occasion of a 
visit which he lately paid to a manufactory 
of sulphuric acid at, Winterthur in Switzer- 
land. The rooms in this manufactory are 
very large. One of them was empty, says 
M. Pictet, and the proprietor, M. Ziegler, 
invited us to avail ourselves of this occasion 
for making a very curious experiment. It 
was this :—When you introduce your head 
into this room, by a lateral window, about 
breast-high, and sound the notes ut mi sol, 
they produce a perfect chord in one conti- 
nuous sound, like that of stringed instru- 
ments. This chord is kept up for about 
ten seconds in a manner highly pleasing to 
the ear, which can even distinguish octaves 
above those which have been sounded.—M. 
Pictet ascribes this effect to the reciprocal 
and perfectly regular reflections of all the 
faces of the parallelepipedon in which these 
reflections are formed by vibrations of air 
respectively isochronal to those which belong 
to the notes sounded ; but which being pro- 
longed all at once for a longer or shorter 
time, produce the continuous accord which 
is heard. 


The Titi Ape.—According to the descrip- 
tion of M. Von Humboldt, the species of 
ape called Titi, seems to approach nearer to 
man in a variety of points than any other of 
its genus. Its features exactly resemble 
those of a child; they have the same expres- 
sion of innocence, the same roguish smile, 
and the same sudden transitions from joy to 
grief. The Indians assert, that the Titi 
weeps, in like manner, when it is vexed ; 
and this statement is perfectly accurate. 
Whenever it is frightened or crossed, its 
eyes fill with tears. The Titi is in constant 
action ; but its motions are as graceful as 
they are rapid: you never find it angry or 
ill-tempered, but always playing, skipping 
about, or catching insects, among which it © 
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prefers spiders to any vegetable food. When 
any person speaks, it fixes its eyes upon his 
mouth, and if it can possibly get upon his 
shoulder, it touches his teeth or tongue with 
its fingers. To travellers who collect in- 
sects, it is particularly dangerous. Let 
them take what care they will of their col- 
lections, the Titi soon discovers them ; he 
takes the specimens, without pricking his 
fingers, off the pins by which they are fast- 
ened, and greedily devours them. Such is 
the discrimination of these little apes, that 
one of them could distinguish those plates in 
Cuvier’s Natural History, which represent- 
ed insects. At the sight of them, though 
uncoloured, the Titi would immediately 
stretch out his little hand in the hope of 
catching a grasshopper, a wasp, or a dragon 
fly; but remained quite indifferent when 
he was shewn engravings of mammalia, 
birds, and other animals. 

Mr H. C. Jennings announces, that he 
has discovered a Method of insulating the 
Magnetic Needle, in such a degree as, 
under the ordinary circumstances, will 
protect the compass from false and dan- 
gerous attractions, by the designed or acci- 
dental approach of iron, or substances con- 
taining it ; a defect which has already cost 
the government and nation many lives and 
ships.—A striking instance of the uncertain- 
ty and imperfection of the ordinary com 
was exhibited in the loss of H. M.S. Apollo, 
and 70 sail of convoy; and if this event 
were the only one of the kind on record, it 
would be sufficient to convince every person 
of the vast importance of a method which 
shall effectually preclude the possibility of 
the recurrence of such a disaster. 

A similar invention has been made in 
Scotland, by a shoemaker at Linlithgow, 
who has employed it very ingeniously, in 
masking the action of the magnets that give 
motion to a lever, which he supposes will be 
@ perpetual motion. 

Notice respecting the Expedition to the 
North Pole.—As the public curiosity has 
been much excited by the Scientific Expe- 
dition to the Arctic Regions, which is to sail 
on the 24th of Match, we have been anxi- 
ous to lay before our readers all the infor- 
mation which can be readily procured rela- 
tive to this interesting subject. 

The Isabella, the Alexander, the Doro- 
thea, and the Trent, are the vessels which 
are to be employed on this expedition. The 
Isabella and the Alexander proceed with a 
north-westerly course to Davis’s Straits, for 
the purpose of discovering a passage into 
the Pacific Ocean. The Dorothea and the 
Trent proceed to the eastward of Greenland, 
and advance in a northerly direction, with 
the hope of reaching the Pole, and arriving at 
that route at Behring’s Straits. An ice boat 
of a new construction has been laid down for 
the Isabella. It is 28 feet long, 7 feet broad, 
and 4 feet high, rigged with sprit-sails, and 
made to fourteen oars, double banked. 





‘It is also made with three keels, for the pur- 
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pose of being drawn over the ice, 

boat is fitted with copper tanks for gpiy 
and water, and with a stove in the stem, 
sheets, the funnel leading forward along the 
thwarts to keep the men warm. It is aly 
to have awnings, and a kind of battens 9, 
thwart the bottom, for the men to lien, 
This boat has been planned by Liecutenay 
Cawly of the navy. 

The celebrated artist Troughton is bug} 
employed in constructing dipping needles 
and dip sectors, for making magnetical ob. 
servations; and he has revived the idea of 
producing an artificial horizon, by giving a 
rapid motion of rotation to a reflecting 
which preserves its horizontality, whatever 
be the motion of the body upon which it re. 
volves. ‘This contrivanc., which we believe 
was first suggested by Serson, and after. 
wards improved by Mr Weir, has been long 
abandoned as hopeless ; but we have little 
doubt that the genius of Troughton will sur. 
mount the difficulties which preceding artists 
had found it impossible to overcome. 

One of the officers of the Isabella has un. 
dertaken to make a series of regular ob. 
servations with the new barometer, or sym. 
piesometer, invented by Mr Adie of this city; 
and several of the officers have been famish 
ed with queries, drawn up by different scien- 
tific individuals, with the view of directing 
their attention to the various phenomena 
which are likely to present themselves in 
the Polar Regions. 

German Universities. —The following ac- 
count is given of the present state of the 
German universities :— 


Keligion. Students, 
Vienna, Catholic, 957 
Prague, Catholic, 880 
Berlin, Protestant, 600 
Breslau, Cath. and Prot. 366 
Halle, Protestant, 500 
Greifswalde, Protestant, 55 
Landshut, Catholic, 640 
Wurzburg, Catholic, 365 
Erlangen, Protestant, 180 
Leipzig, Protestant, 911 
Gottingen, Protestant, | 1132 
Tiibingen, Cath. and Prot. 290 
Heidelberg, Protestant, 303 
Freiburg, Catholic, 275 
Marburg, Protestant, 197 
Giesen, Protestant, 241 
Kiel, Protestant, 107 
Jena, Protestant, 600 
Rostock, Protestant, 159 


Thus, instead of the 36 universities which 
existed previously to 1802, there are now 
but 19, of which 5 are Catholic, 2 mixed, 
and the rest Protestant. ‘The total number 
of students is about 8,500, which, taking 
the population of all Germany at 294 mil- 
lions, is about 288 for every million. 

Instrument for distinguishing the Preci- 
ous Stones.—Dr Brewster has lately con- 
structed an instrument for distinguishing the 
precious stones from each other, and from 
artificial imitations of them, even when they 
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are set in such @ manner that no light can 
be transmitted through any of their surfaces. 
The same instrument may be employed to 
distinguish all minerals that have a small 
portion of their surface polished, either na- 
turally or artificially. The application of 
the instrument is so simple, that any person, 
however ignorant, is capable of using it. 
We expect soon to be able to give an ac- 
count of it in this journal.— Annals of Phi- 
y for March 1818. 

African Expedition.—A letter from Sier- 
ra Leone, mentions the return to that place 
of the scientific expedition for exploring the 
interior of Africa. They were completely 
unsuccessful, having advanced only about 
150 miles into the interior, from Rio Nunez. 
Their progress was there stopped by a chief 
of the country ; and after unavailing en- 
deavours, for the space of four months, to 
obtain liberty to proceed, they abandoned 
the enterprise, and returned. Nearly all 
the animals perished. Several officers died, 
and, What is remarkable, but one private, 
besides one drowned, of about 200. Capt. 
Campbell died two days after their return to 
Rio Nunez, and was buried, with f&nother 
officer, in the same spot where Major Peddie 
and one of his officers were buried on their 
advance. 

Russian Voyage of Discovery.—Captain 
Krusenstern, in a letter to Captain Burney*, 
dated Revel, Oct. 1, 1817, informs him, 
that letters had been received a few days 
before from Lieut. Kotzebue. On leaving 
Kamschatka in July 1816, he sailed through 
Behring’s Straits, and succeeded in ranging 
the coast of America to latitude 67°, when 
he discovered a large inlet extending far to 
the eastward. He was obliged to quit it 
without exploring the whole, but intends to 
resume the labour this year. Captain Kru- 
senstern does not himself believe that a 
communication exists between the North 
Pacific and the Atlantic, but remarks, that 
the discovery of this inlet does hold out 
some hope that one may be yet found. 

Moveable Axle for Carriages.—A useful 
and ingenious improvement, applicable to 
all four-wheeled Carriages, has just been an- 
nounced, possessing the following advant- 
ages: A carriage with this moveable axle 
will turn in much less space than with the 
old axle; may be built from 15 to 18 inches 
shorter than on the old principle, and affords 
complete security against upsetting: the 
fore wheels may be made higher, while the 
body may be hung lower, which facilitates 
the progress of the carriage where impedi- 
ments present themselves, arising from ine- 
qualities in the road. This invention has 
been brought forward by Mr Ackermann of 
the Strand, well known as the publisher of 
many ingenious and useful works. Many of 
our first coach-makers are already busy in 
applying this improvement to use. 





* Published in the last Number of the 
Quarterly Journal. 
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Animal Flower.—The inhabitants of St 
Lucia have discovered a most singular plant. 
In a cavern of that isle, near the sea, is a 
large bason, from twelve to fifteen feet deep, 
the water of which is very brackish, and the 
bottom composed of rocks. From these, at 
all times, proceed certain substances, which 
present, at first sight, beautiful flowers, of 
a bright shining colour, and pretty nearly 
resembling our marigolds—only that their 
tint is more lively. These seeming flowers, 
on the approach of a hand or instrument, 
retire, like a snail, out of sight. On exa- 
mining their substance closely, there appear, 
in the middle of the disk, four brown fila- 
ments, resembling spiders’ legs, which move 
round a kind of petals with a pretty brisk 
and spontaneous motion. These legs have 
pincers to seize their prey ; and, upon seiz- 
ing it, the yellow petals immediately close, 
so that it cannot escape. Under this exte- 
rior of a flower is a brown stalk, of the big- 
ness of a raven’s quill, and which appears 
to be the body of some animal. It is prob- 
able that this strange creature lives on the 
spawn of fish, and the marine insects thrown 
by the sea into the bason. 

Yellow Dye.—A chemist of Copenhagen 
has discovered a brilliant yellow matter for 
dyeing, in potato tops. The mode of ob- 
taining it is, by cutting the top when in 
flower, and bruising and pressing it to ex- 
tract the juice. Linen or wooilen seaked in 
this liquor during forty-eight hours, takes a 
fine, solid, and permanent yellow colour. 
If the cloth be afterwards plunged in a blue 
dye, it then acquires a beautiful permanent 
green colour. 

Those who feel interested in the p 
of the arts, will be gratified to know, that 
paper-hangings are now manufactured cap- 
able of being washed with soap and water, 
and by this peculiar quality alone are they 
to be distinguished from those in common 
use. Where they have been used, we un- 
derstand that they have been highly approv- 
ed of. The public are indebted to Messrs 
Creese and Co. of Great Newport-street, 
Long Acre, for this valuable discovery ; and 
we have no doubt they will receive that pa- 
tronage which they so justly deserve. 

To prevent the dry-rot in oak timber, Mr 
John Shillibeer of Walkhampton, near Ply- 
mouth, proposes, instead of felling oak im- 
mediately after the tree has recommenced 
its growing—when the pores are open and 
extended to receive the great quantity of 
sap which is thrown up into the trunk and 
branches of the tree from the roots, and 
when also it is soft and easy to be cut, and 
the bark separates from the trunk with great 
facility, the sap, which should have return- 
ed to the roots, being dried by the sun, the 
pores remain open, and soon become infect- 
ed with this pernicious disease—to let the 
tree stand until the vegetation has entirely 
ceased (say till Christmas), the sap will 
have returned into the roots; the pores 
which had been opened in the spring to re- 
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ceive it, will be naturally closed ; the bark, 
which would have separated with ease, will 
be found inseparable; and the trees, when 
cut and seasoned (for a comparatively short 
time), will be so hard and impenetrable, as 
to prevent the disease from ever affecting it. 
The bark, under such circumstances, be- 
comes a solid mass, secures the tree from 
injury, and consequently prevents the in- 
troduction of the dry-rot. A comparison of 
trees, felled at different periods, has enabled 
him to arrive at this conclusion. 

It has been suggested that a more accept- 
able good could not be done to the commu- 
nity at large, than by recommending the 
consuiners of American and French apples 
to bury the rotten ones, and to save the pips 
of those that are sound, and at the proper 
season to set them; by which means our 
orchards, which it is notorious are gone into 
decay for want of a succession of new plants, 
might in a few years be renovated and re- 
stocked at a most trifling expense ; especial- 
ly as every soil and aspect may be thus tried ; 
some of which surely may be found to suit 
these exotic seeds, and produce new varie- 
ties of that delicious fruit once so plentiful, 
but now, alas! become so scarce, that an 
orange, or even an apple, brought thousands 
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of miles, can be rendered cheaper than oy 
own. ‘ 

Salt.—--That experienced agri i 
Lord Somerville, has used salt on his farm 
in Somersetshire about seven years ; and at, 
tributes the health of his flock, of 203 Me. 
rino sheep, which he purchased in Spain, 
chiefly to this circumstance.—As these sheep 
had been accustomed to the use of salt, his 
Lordship considered, that in our damp cli. 
mate, and in the rich land of Somersetshire, 
it would be absolutely necessary to supply 
them with it regularly. He used it at the 
rate of a ton of salt for every 1000 
annually ; and gave it them in the mornj 
to counteract the ill effect of the dew, & 
handful of salt is put on a flat stone, or slate, 
ten of which, set a few yards apart, ar 
enough for 100 sheep. Twice a-week hag 
usually been found sufficient. Of a flock of 
nearly 1000, there were not ten old 
which did not take kindly to it, and not one 
lamb that did not consume it greedily. Salt 
is likewise a preventative of disorders in 
stock fed with rank green food, as clover or 
turnips, whereby excessive wind is generat. 
ed in the stomachs of animals ; and for the 
rot it is deemed a specific. 
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This month will be published, Harvest, 
2 poem; to which will be added, a few 
other poetical pieces ; by Charlotte Caroline 
Richardson. 

This month will appear, in 8vo, the first 
volume of a complete Translation of Ovid’s 
Epistles ; by Edward D. Baynes, Esq. 

The Rev. C. Philpot, Rector of Ripple, is 
preparing a History of the French Prote- 
stants, and the Reformed Church of France, 
from the introduction of Protestanism in the 
reign of Francis I. to the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes under Louis XIV. 

A curious work is announced, being Ob- 
servations on the History of the punishment 
of Flagellation, particularly its use in Schools ; 
showing the dangerous tendency of this in- 
decent practice, and exposing the real cause 
.why it has been so long a favourite mode of 
eorrection with those who have the care of 
youth ; with references to Boileau’s History 
of the Flagellants. 

Mr Jasper Ricard, surgeon, of Bath, is 

ring Commentaries on the Principal of 
those A ffections which produce speedy Death, 
during or immediately after Child-birth, il- 
lustrated by cases and dissections. 

Kotzebue, the celebrated dramatic writer, 
5 


has just published a Collection of Tales ad. 
dressed to his Sons, in the manner of those 
addressed by M. Bouilly to his daughter. 
They will soon be published, both in French 
and English. 

A Translation of Messrs Savigny and Cor. 
reard’s Narrative of the Shipwreck of the 
French frigate, La Meduse, on her V 
to Senegal in 1816, will shortly appear m 
an 8vo volume. 

The sixth portion of the Ordnance Survey, 
including the greater part of Surrey, with 
portions of Hampshire and Wiltshire, is in 
preparation. 

A General and Commercial Directory of 
the County of Stafford is preparing for pub- 
lication, upon a plan similar to the Manches- 
ter, Liverpool, Leeds, and other Directories. 
It will be divided into three sections, the 
first of which will comprise the town of 
Newcastle, and the populous district called 
The Potteries. This useful undertaking re- 
ceives, as it deserves, very extensive encour- 
agement. 

Mr Joseph Gwilt, architect, and author 
of a Treatise on the Equilibrium of Arches, 
has put to press, a work, entituled, ** Noti- 
tia Architectonica Italiana, or Concise 
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ices of the Buildings and Architects of 
aly” as a book of references, 
as well for the traveller as for the study. It 
is to be published in the month of 
“the same gentleman has just completed 
a Translation of Vitruvius, which ap- 
pear very shortly. , 

Miss Croker’s Novel, entitled, ** The 

ion,—Who is Anna ?” is in the press, 
will very soon a . 
ae Jones of Lan thie and of Chingford, 
has in the press a New Translation of the 
s from the Greek into Welsh. He 
states, that the received version was ren- 
dered from the Latin and English texts by 
men who were but little acquainted with 
Greek, and not at all with the Syriac ; and 
he submits his intended publication,to the 
serious of the ancient Britons on 
these pretensions ; that it is the only honest 
version of the Gospels ever prepared by an 
individual hand, and the only instance in 
which the Scriptures have met with the fair 
and liberal translation commonly given to 
other writings. 

Memoirs of John Evelyn, Esq. author of 
the Sylva, &c. edited by W. Bray, Esq. au- 
thor of the History of Surrey, &c. from ori- 
ginal ——— in the library at Wotton, 
are preparing for publication, in 2 vols 4to. 

An Historical and Topographical De- 
scription of the Parish of Tixall, in the 
County of Stafford, and of the most remark- 
able places in the neighbourhood; by Sir 
Thos. Clifford, Bart. and Arthur Clifford, 
Esq. will appear in a few days. It will be 
embellished with five engravings, of which 
three are portraits from original paintings ; 
one of Judge Littleton, another of Viscount 
Stafford, beheaded in 1682, and the third 
of Walter, first Lord Aston. 

At the same time will appear, Collecta- 
nea Cliffordiana, in three parts ; containing 
anecdotes of illustrious Persons of the name 
of Clifford; Historical and ee 
Notices respecting the Origin and Antiquity 
of the Cliffeed 1 Family ; p+ rg a tra- 
gedy ; by Arthur Clifford, Esq. These two 
nb mh been printed at Paris, and, be- 
sides their intrinsic merit, afford a favour- 
able specimen of the arts of printing and 
engraving. 

Letters of a Prussian Traveller, inter- 
spersed with numerous anecdotes descriptive 
of a Tour through Sweden, Germany, Hun- 
gary, Istria, the Ionian Islands, Egypt, 
Syria, Cyprus, Rhodes, the Morea, Greece, 
Calabria, Italy, the Tyrol, &c. &c. by 
John Bramsen, Esq. will soon _—. 

A work is printing, called the English 
and French, and French and English Cam- 
bist, or Tables of Exchange, from One Far- 
thing to a Million Pounds Sterling, and 
from One Denier to a Million Livres; by 
John Henry Brehier; to be comprised in a 
portable volume. 

A new Picture of Rome is in the press ; 
containing a General Description of the Mo- 
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numents, and most distinguished Works in 
Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture, both 
Ancient and Modern, of that celebrated 
City and its Environs; by M. Vasi; and 
embellished with numerous views of public 
buildings, and a large map of Rome. 

Mr Donald Mackay has in the press, and 
will shortly publish, in one volume 12mo, 
the Ladies’ Encyclopedia; being an In- 
troduction to those Branches of Science es- 
sential to the Education of Females. 

Ghlan Chuin, or the Exile of Scotland, 
a tale; and the Adventures of Edward 
Wortley ; by William Wortley ; are nearly 
ready for publication. 

In the press, and speedily will be pub- 
lished, in 4to, Observations on Greenland, the 
adjacent Seas, and the North-west Passage 
to the Pacific Ocean, made in a Voyage to 
Davis’s Straits, during the Summer of 1817 ; 
illustrated and embellished by charts, and 
numerous other plates, from drawings exe- 
cuted by the author, from continual obser- 
vations ; by Bernard O'Reilly, Esq. 

*,* The arguments adduced to prove the 
practicability of a North-west Passage are 
supported by facts not hitherto examined, 
and are of such weight as to give confidence 
in their accuracy. The accomplishment of 
this great object must be evidently of vast 
benefit to the commercial interests of Great 
Britain, and cannot fail to interest the reader, 
as the expectation of its discovery, excited 
in some measure by the fortunate voyage 
here related, has induced the Government 
to fit out ships for the purpose. To the in- 
habitants of Southern Lands, the views 
sketched on the spot will be most interesting, 
as they will convey a complete idea of the 
situation of the Polar World to the 77th 
degree of north latitude. Previous accounts 
had mentioned the existence of a people of 
singular character inhabiting those dreary 
regions ; but it remained for the present de- 
tail to exhibit portraits from life of human 
beings who cherish an abode there in pre- 
ference to the comforts of milder climes. 
The Arctic Animals and Birds of Passage 
there found, with the Whale Fishery, will 
be exhibited in plates, as well as described ; 
and illustrations of the Phenomena of At- 
mosphere will not be omitted. 

Considerations on the Principal Events of 
the French Revolution, from the period of 
the Administration of Mons. Necker to the 
Fall of Buonaparte; by the Baroness de 
Stael ; in 3 vols 8vo. 

*,* The work will be published at the 
same time, both in French and English, and 
both editions will be printed under the su- 
perintendence of M. de Schlegel, pursuant 
to the express desire of the authoress. 

Observations on the State of Ireland, 
principally directed to its Agricultural and 
‘Rural Population, in a Series of Letters 
written in a Tour through that Country ; 
by J.C. Curwen, Esq. M.P. in 2 vols 8vo. 

A Concise Description of the Endowed 
Grammar Schools in England and Wales, 

4Y 
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with engravings; by Nicholas Carlisle, F.R.S. 
M.R.1.A. Assistant Librarian to his Majes- 
ty, and Fellow and Secretary of the Society 
of Antiquaries of London, in 2 vols 8vo; 
a few copies will be printed on large paper, 
for the purpose of being illustrated. 

Felix Alvarez; or, Manners in Spain ; 
containing descriptive Accounts of the prin- 
cipal Events of the late Peninsular War, 
and Authentic Anecdotes illustrative of the 
Spanish Character, interspersed with Poetry, 
original and from the Spanish; by Alex- 
ander R. C. Dallas, Esq. in 3 vols 12mo. 

England Described ; or, a Complete De- 
scription of the Counties of England and 
Wales, their Manufactures, Natural Pro- 
ductions, Antiquities, Seats, &c. ; including 
all the prominent Objects of the Tourist ; 
by John Aikin, M.D. being an enlarge- 
ment of ** England Delineated,” by the 
same author, in 1 vol. 8vo. 

European Commerce ; being an Account 
of the Trade of the principal Commercial 
Places on the Continent of Europe, includ- 
ing the Ports of the Mediterranean ; also 
their Monies, Exchanges, Weights, and 
Measures, with their proportion to English ; 
their Charges, Duties, &c.; by C. W. Ror- 
dansz, in 1 vol. Svo. 

Practical Illustrations of the Scarlet Fe- 
ver, of Measles, of Pulmonary Consump- 
tion, and of Chronic Nervous Diseases ; by 
John Armstrong, M.D. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Practical Illustrations of Typhus Fever, 
and other Febrile Diseases; by the same 
author; second edition, enlarged, in 1 vol. 
8vo. 

In the course of next month will be pub- 
lished, the Fudge Family in Paris, in a 
Series of Letters, from Phil. Fudge, Esq. 
Miss Biddy Fudge, Mr Bob Fudge, &c. ; 
edited by Thomas Brown, the Younger, 
author of the Twopenny Post Bag. 

Dr E. D. Clarke has in the press, in a 
quarto volume, with numerous engravings, 
Travels through Denmark, Sweden, &c. 
with a description of Petersburg during the 
tyranny of Emperor Paul ; being the third 
and last part of the author’s Travels in Eu- 
rope, Asia, and Africa. 

Mrs Isaacs, author of Tales of To-day, 
has a romance in the press, which will ap- 
pear early in May. 

Mrs Richardson is translating from the 
French of Madame de Sousaz, the interest- 
ing tale of Eugenie et Matilde. 

Dr J. P. Esblin is printing, in 2 8vo vols, 
Familiar Lectures on Moral Philosophy. 

The Rev. Stephen Weston is preparing 
some Account of an Excavation of a Roman 
Town in Champagne, discovered in 1772 ; 
with a Journey by Lausanne to Mont Sim- 
plon, and through Geneva to Mont Blanc. 

Mr Keats will publish, in the present 
month, Endymion, a poem. 

Mr Hazlitt’s Lectures on English Poetry, 
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delivered at the Surrey Institution, wil] 
pear in a few days. = 

Mrs Taylor of Ongar has a work in the 
press, on the Reciprocal Duties of Parent; 
and Children. 

The young authoress of Melancho} 

° wildly 
Hours has a poem in the press, entitled, 
Astarte. 

Antonia, a tale, with other poems, chi 
written in Malta, during the period my 
plague in that island, will soon appear. 

Mr W. Hargrove will soon publish, in 9 
8vo vols, a History of York, comprising the 
valuable part of Drake’s Eboracum, and 
much new matter. 

Dr Paris is printing, at the request of the 
Geological Society of Cornwall, a Memoir 
of the Life and Scientific Labours of the 
late Rev. Wm Gregor. 

An English translation is in the press, of 
Voyage a ’Embouchure de la Mer Noire, 
par Lieut.-General Comte Andreossy, in an 
8vo vol. with maps and plates. 

Dr Spier will soon publish General Views 
relating to the Stomach, its Fabric, Func. 
tions, &c. in a small volume. 

The Rev. John Marriott of Exeter has 
volume of Sermons nearly ready for publi- 
cation. 

Mr T. Taylor is engaged on a Transla. 
tion from the Greek of Jamblichus’ Life of 
Pythagoras, and of the Pythagoric Ethical 
Fragments in the Doric dialect, preserved 
by Stobzus. 

Mr W. Pybus, author of a Manual of 
Useful Knowledge, will soon publish the 
Amusing Companion, containing Philoso. 
phical Amusements and Entertaining Re. 
creations for Young Persons. 


eR 


EDINBURGH. 





Marriage, a novel, in 3 vols, will be pub- 
lished in a few days. 

Two volumes of Lectures and Sermons, 
by the Rev. Alexander Brunton, D.D. one 
of the ministers of Edinburgh, will speedily 
be published. 

In the press, and speedily will be pub- 
lished, in 2 vols 8vo, with a map and en- 
graving, an Account of: Iceland, by the Rev. 
Dr Ebenezer Henderson ; embracing a de- 
scription of the more remarkable Natural 
Phenomena of that Island; with a partieu- 
lar Account of the State of Religion and Li- 
terature among the Inhabitants. Drawn up 
from information collected, and observations 
made, during a residence of 13 months 
there, in the years 1814 and 1815, when 
the author was on a Mission from the Bri- 
tish and Foreign Bible Society, under the 
sanction of the Danish Government, for the 
purpose of distributing the Icelandic edition 
of the Scriptures, printed under his super- 
intendence at Copenhagen. 
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MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





LONDON. 


ANTIQUITIES. 

Printed in folio, similar in size to Stew- 
an’s Athens, the First Part, containing six- 
wet finished plates and seven outlines of 
Delineations of the City of Pompeii; en- 

ved by W. B. Cooke, from accurate 

wings made in the year 1817 ; by Major 
Cockburn of the Royal Artillery. Proof 
impressions, £6, 6s.—Proofs on India paper 
(25 copies only), £8, 8s. To be completed 
in Four Parts. £4, 4s. f 

Pompeiana ; or Observations upon the 
Topography, Edifices, and Ornaments of 
Pompeii; by Sir Wm Gell, F.R.S. F.A.S., 
&e. and J. P. Gandy, Esq. No VII. royal 
vo. 8s. 

Views of Pompeii, with a Descriptive 
Account ; by George Townley, Esq. Part I. 
(to be completed in twelve parts). 12s. 6d. 

Cathedral Antiquities of England, or an 
Historical, Architectural, and Graphical Il- 
lustration of the English Cathedral Churches, 
No XIV. and No XV.; by John Britton, 
F.S.A. 4to. 12s.—Imperial 4to, £1 each. 

ASTROLOGY. 

A Key to Moore’s Almanack for 1818, 
12mo. Is. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs, with a Selection from the Cor- 
respondence, and other unpublished Writ- 
ings of the late Mrs Elizabeth Hamilton, 
Author of Letters on Education, Agrippina, 
&c.; by Miss Benger, 2 vols crown 8vo. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

The Possibility of approaching the North 
Pole asserted; by the Hon. Daines Bar- 
rington; with an Appendix containing 
Papers on the same Subject, and on the 
North West Passage; by Col. Beaufoy, 
F.R.S. 8vo. 9s, 

HISTORY. 

Narrative of the Demolition of the Mon- 
astery of Port Royal des Champs ; includ- 
ing Biographical Memoirs of its latter In- 
habitants; by Mary Anne Schimmelpen- 
ninck, 8vo. 7s. 6d. . 

MEDICINE. 

The Continental Medical Repository ; by 

E. Von Embden, M.D. No Il. 3s. 6d. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

The East India Register and Directory 
for 1818; by A. W. Mason, J. S. Kingston, 
and G. Owen, of the Secretary’s Office, 
East India House. 7s. 6d. 

The American Register; or, Summary 
Review of History, Politics, and Literature, 
2vols. £1, 12s. 

An Enquiry into the Abuses of the Char- 
tered Schools of Ireland; with Remarks 
upon the Education of the Lower Classes in 
that Country, Svo. 6s. 

Voltaire’s Philosophical Dictionary, with 
a full-length Portrait, and Life of the Au- 


thor, Quotations, &c.; by A. Holmes, 2 
vols 12mo. 10s. 

Pamphleteer, No XXI._ 6s. 6d. 

An Account of the War in Spain, Portu- 
gal, and France, from the year 1808 to 1814 
inclusive ; illustrated by plates ; by Lieut.- 
Col. J. T. Jones, Royal Engineers, 8vo. 
15s. boards. 

Transactions of the Horticultural Society 
of London, Part VI. ef Vol. Il.—A New 
Edition of Vol. I. has lately been published, 
price £2, 15s.; and Parts I., II., III., and 
IV., of Vol. II. 15s. each, and Part V. 
£1, 11s. 6d.— Vol. II. Part VI. £1, 1s. 
boards. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

A Concise and Easy Method of preserving 
Subjects of Natural History; by William 
Bullock. 3s. 

British Ornithology, with sixty coloured 
plates; by John Hunt of Norwich. Vol. I. 
8vo. £2, 5s. ‘ 

Index Testaceologicus; or, a Catalogue 
of Shells, British and Foreign ; arranged 
according to the Linnean System, with the 
Latin and English Names, and references to 
figures and places where found; by W. 
Wood, F.R.S. & L.S. author of Zoography 
and General Conchology, &c. crown Svo. 
9s. boards, 

NOVELS, TALES, &c. 

Bride and no Wife, a novel; by Mrs 
Mosse, 4 vols. 

Mandeville; or, the last Words of a Ma- 
niac, a tale of the 17th century in England : 
by himself. Vol. 1V. 7s. 

Correction, a novel; by a Lady, author 
of Geography, le Boquet, Elegant Reposi- 
tory, &c.3 vols 12mo. 1és. 

Unknown of the Pyrenees, a tale, 12mo. 
6s. 
Submission Exemplified, or the Amiable 
Stranger, a narrative. 6s.» 

Benignity ; or, the Ways of Happiness ; 
a serious novel, selected ‘(with additional 
conversations) from the Works of Henry 
Brooke, Esq. ; by a Lady, 12mo. 5s. bds. 

POETRY. 

Beppo, a Venetian story, 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Belshazzar’s Feast ; a Seatonian prize 
poem ; by the Rev. T. S. Hughes, Fellow 
of Emanuel College, Cambridge. 3s. Gd. 

Religio Clerici, a Churchman’s Epistle, 
8vo. 3s. 

Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage to the Dead 
Sea; Death on the Pale Horse; and other 
Poems, 8vo. 5s. 

Epecedian ; sacred to the Memory of the 
Princess Charlotte Augusta; by Richard 
Hatt ; fourth edition. 

Poems written by Somebody ; most re- 
spectfully dedicated to Nobody, and intend- 
ed for Every Body who can read; publisk- 
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ed at the request of several Persons of Dis- 
tinction, foolscap 8vo. 3s. 6d. boards. 
POLITICS. 


An Inquiry into the State of the French 
Finances, and that of Public Credit, with 
Observations on the Budget of 1818; by 
Count Lanjuinais; translated by George 


Hurdis, Esq. 
THEOLOGY. 
The History of the Destruction of Jeru- 
salem, as connected with the Scri Pro- 


phecies ; by the Rev. George Wilkins, A.M. 
Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Kinnoul ; 
and Vicar of Lowdham and Lexington, 
Nottinghamshire, royal 8vo. 20s. 

Christianity and Present Politics, how far 
reconcileable, in a letter to Mr Wilberforce ; 
by the Rev. H. Bathurst, LL.B. Archdea- 
con of Norwich. 33s. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The New Picture of London ; or a View 
of the Political, Religious, Medical, Liter- 
ary, Municipal, Commercial, and Moral 
State of the British Metropolis; embellish- 
ed with one hundred engraved Views of 
Public Buildings, and a Plan of London, 
12mo. 9s. 

The Introduction to the Beauties of Eng- 
land and Wales; comprising Observations 
on the History and Antiquities of the Bri- 
tons,—the Romans in Britain,—the Anglo 
Saxons,—the Anglo Danes,—and the Anglo 
Normans; by James Norris Brewer, 8vo, 
£1, 4s.—Large paper, £1, I1s. 6d. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Billets in the Low Countries, 1814 to 

1817, in Letters ; with four coloured plates, 
| 12mo. 7s. 
—<— 


EDINBURGH. 


The Life of John Knox, containing illus- 
trations of the History of the Reformation in 
Scotland, with Biographical Notices of the 
principal Reformers, and Sketches of the 

of Literature in Scotland, during a 
great part of the 16th century. To which is 
subjoined, an Appendix, containing Letters 





and other Papers hitherto unpublished 

Thomas MCrie, D.D. ear mage the A 
pel, Edinburgh. The fourth edition, hand. 
somely printed in two volumes 8yo, with 
portraits of Knox and Regent Murray, price 
£1. 1s. boards.—Several additional facts 
and papers of importance have been intro. 
duced into this edition. For the use of such 
pry ene seer re 
of these additions are published separately 
price Is. . ‘ 

Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, No], 
for April 1817, Third Edition. 2s. 6d, 

Edinburgh Christian Instructor, NoXCII, 
for March 1818. — 6d. 

Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britan. 
nica; edited by Macvey Napies, Esq. PRS 
Vol. Il]. PartI. £1, 5s. 

The Farmer’s Magazine, No LXXIII. 


A Letter to the Rev. Dr Chalmers of 
Glasgow, on the Distinctive Characters of 
the Protestant and Roman Catholic Reli. 
gion ; occasioned by his Sermon for the be. 
nefit of the Hibernian Society ; by the Rev. 
Robert Burns, one of the ministers of Pais. 
ley. 2s. 6d. 

Burgh Reform, and City Deformity, a 
Dramatic Poem. Second Edition. 2s, 

An Inquiry concerning the Rise and Pro. 
gress, the Redemption and present State, 
and the Management of the National Debt 
of Great Britain and Ireland; by Robert 
Hamilton, LL.D. F.R.S.E. Professor of 
Mathematics, Aberdeen. The Third Edi- 
tion. S8vo. 10s. 

A New and Correct Chart of the Nun, 2 
very dangerous Sunken Rock near Cape 
Rath ; by Captain Ramage, R.N., with di- 
rections, in letter press. 2s. 6d. 

Travels through some parts of Germany, 
Poland, Moldavia, and Turkey; by Adam 
Neale, M.D. 4to. £2, 2s. 

Poems by William Cowper, of the Inner 
Temple, Esq. to which is prefixed, a Me- 
moir of the Author, and Critical Notes on 
his principal Poems, written expressly for 
this Edition, 24mo. 4s. 6d. boards. 





MONTHLY 


REGISTER. 
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SCOTTISH CHRONICLE. 





As a mark of the increasing prosperity of 
this part of the country, we publish with 
much pleasure the following statement, dat- 
ed Glasgow, January 29.—The toll-dues of 
the Forth and Clyde navigation, which in 
1816 amounted to £31,795: 12:1, a- 
mounted in 1817 to £38,657: 3: 10. 
Union Canal.—We understand the Union 
Canal Company entered into a contract last 
week for executing the first ten miles of the 





Canal westward from Gilmour Street, Edin- 
burgh, for a sum considerably below the 
estimate of the Company’s Engineer. 

A very remarkable accident took place on 
the afternoon of Tuesday, during the high 
winds :—As two young lads of Alloa were 
walking on a very dangerous part onthe 
top of the tower of Clackmannan, the height 
of which is about ninety feet, a sudden gust 
of wind came, whith suddenly precipitated 
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down the fore-wall. ‘They must have 
killed, had not a cart-load of hay 
ing at the time, which most op- 
ived the aeronauts, who were 
id than hurt. The sudden sur- 
iver of the cart may be easier 
expressed, not knowing from 
y came. 
riday last, St Paul’s Chapel, York 
was opened for the purpose of bei 
The ceremony was perfo: 
by the Right Rev. Bishop Sandford, assisted 
by the Rev. A. Alison, and R. Morehead, 
ministers of the chapel. The service was 
and impressive, and the singing ex- 
cellent. A numerous and genteel congre- 
ion attended. This chapel is one of the 
most elegant places of public worship in the 
city, and does much credit to Mr Elliot, 
the architect. 

Sacred Music.—The first Grand Concert 
forthe present year, iven by the Institution 
for the mane Sacred Music, took 

on Friday evening, in the George 
Street Assembly Rooms. The room was 
crowded with a brilliant and fashionable 
audience ; and the performance went off 
with much spirit and effect. The selection 
of music was extremely judicious. It con- 
sisted chiefly of two of the finest chorusses 
of Handel, and the first part of Haydn’s 
Creation, intermixed with some instrumen- 
tal pieces and psalm tunes. The improve- 
ment of the chorus singers is remarkable. 
It is really astonishing to hear so many boys 
and young men, who, but a short time since, 
were ignorant of the very rudiments of mu- 
sic, singing with precision and effect the 
great chorusses of Handel and Haydn, and 
moving, with firm and unembarrassed steps, 
through the labyrinths of harmony and con- 
trivance which those great masters delight 
toconstruct. Still, however, much remains 
to be done, in the acquirement of sweetness 
and purity of intonation. ‘They are still too 
much impressed with the common error, 
that a great and powerful combined effect of 
sound cannot be produced unless each singer 
contributes to it all the individual strength 
of his voice ; and thus, in the loud passages, 
by overstraining their voices, they render the 
general volume of sound harsh and unhar- 
monious, instead of being rich and power- 
ful. We have heard, that there is an in- 
tention of training female voices to sing the 
treble parts, a measure which would have 
the best effects. 

3. Melancholy Circumstance. —On Thurs- 
day morning last, the body of a man was 
found thrown out by the tide, at a place call- 
ed Redkirk Point, on the border of Eng- 
land. The corpse was soon identified, and 
proved to be that of an aged fisherman of 
the name of Walter Scott, who, for half a 
century and upwards, had supplied the 
neighbouring market with the treasures of 
that romantic frith, in which he at last un- 
happily perished. The close resemblance 
between the habits of fishermen and sailors, 
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and the eagerness with which most men, 
even for amusement, seek to rival the skill 
of the former, are circumstances that lend a 
dash of interest to an occupation otherwise 
sufficiently humble ; and, taken altogether, 
there was something about the habits, and 
years, and character of the deceased, that 
seemed to mark him out as a fit subject 
for the engaging pencil of his illustrious 
and immortal namesake. Intimately ac- 
quainted with the rapid currents of the Sol- 
way, it is supposed that he at last fell a vic- 
tim to his temerity, and, while examining 
his nets in the morning, was surrounded by 
the tide and swept into the ocean, without 
even a spectator to record his fate. 

Col. Cameron of Lochiel, Sir Evan 
Cameron of Fassifern, and Colonel M‘Lean 
of Ardgower, have generously given their 
numerous tenantry a deduction of 20 per 
cent. on their rents. We hope the conduct 
of these gentlemen will be i 

A house in the parish of Loth, Suther- 
landshire, was thrown down by the violence 
of the wind on Tuesday week, while the in- 
mates were in bed; an old woman and man 
were killed; a child in the same bed was 
found alive next morning, a beam support- 
ing the roof immediately ahpve him. 

On Saturday last, a marriage party pass- 
ing Loch Ruthven, with bagpipes playing 
and guns firing, so terrified a parcel of horses 
feeding near, that four of them ran in upon 
the ice about 100 yards—three of them 
sunk, and the fourth was saved with some 


difficulty. 
The Madderty Curling Society held their 
annual general meeting in their » Craig 


Moor, on the 2d inst. After the business 
of the meeting was discussed, the members 
partook of an excellent dinner; and the 
cloth being remeved, many loyal and patrio- 
tic toasts were drank. The glass and song 
having had their respective rounds, the 
meeting broke up at a late hour, highly 
gratified with the harmony and conviviality 
of the,evening, for which the meetings of 
this society have been so uniformly distin- 
guished. 

It happened by a singular coincidence, 
that on Wednesday last, being the day on 
which the Regalia was discovered, the First 
Division of the Court of Session, after eight- 
een years litigation, unanimously and fin- 
ally declared the ancient, extensive, and 
formerly Royal Forest of Cowie, in the shire 
of Kincardine, a part of the estate of the 
Earls Mareschal, hereditary keepers of the 
Royal Honours of Scotland, to belong in 
property to the representative of that noble 
house, Alexander Keith, Esq. of Dunnottar, 
subject only to the rights of servitude ac- 
quired by conterminous heritors. 

7.—Burgh Reform.—On Friday, the 
30th ult. a meeting of the burgesses and in- 
habitants of Dysart was held in the Town- 
hall of that burgh, when several resolutions, 
strongly condemning the self-clecting sys- 
tem, and pledging the citizens to use every 
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practicable means for effecting its abolition, 
were unanimously agreed to. We are in- 
formed, that a memorial was also bowery 
to be presented to the magistrates and coun- 
cil, inclosing the resolutions of the meeting, 
and soliciting their co-operation; and the 
known character of some of those gentlemen, 
and the liberality and independence they 
have frequently displayed, lead us to hope 
they will experience much pleasure in aid- 
ing any attempt to restore their just rights 
to their fellow-citizens. 

On Monday se’ennight, the Incorporation 
of Hammermen of this city voted £50 out 
of their funds, in aid of the measures which 
may be taken by the public bodies to obtain 
an alteration in the set of the burgh. 

On Tuesday last, the Incorporation of 
Hammermen, Masons, and Barbers, of 
Glasgow, met in the Trades’ Hall there, 
and passed temperate but decided resolutions 
in favour of a new set of the b 

Convention of Royal Burghs.—We should 
but ill discharge our duty to the public, if 
we did not thus early direct their attention 
to this subject. It is unn for us to 
dwell on the im nce of the topics which 
must unavoidably be agitated in the Con- 
vention this year; and our readers cannot 
but know what a mighty accession would 
be gained, if a majority in that body were 
to become its supporters. The supporters 
of the established order of things are aware 
of this, and are already on the alert. Every 
means will assuredly be made use of to ob- 
tain a majority, and it will require the ut- 
most efforts to defeat their exertions. Such 
efforts will, we trust, be made. We trust 
that every burgh will do its duty on this oc- 
easion. They ought, above all, to be ex- 
tremely cautious of prematurely engaging 
their votes. The meeting of the Convention 
this year will not be a matter of mere routine, 
wound up with a good dinner. Its discus- 
sions must embrace subjects intimately af- 
fecting the best interests of a very great pro- 
portion of the inhabitants of Scotland. No 
teelings of a local nature should be suffered 
to interfere in the choice of a delegate. This 
is not a time for stupid compliments of that 
kind. The inherent rights of the burgesses 
of Scotland are at stake ; and none but men 
of approved character, and of the most in- 
dependent principles, should be selected to 
discharge this important trust.—Edinburgh 
Weekly Journal. 

A subscription is now raising, in shares 
of £25, for building an elegant Coffee-Room 
and Hotel in Waterloo Place, to cost 
£20,000. 

The late Marquis of Abercorn was the 
head of the house of Hamilton, being de- 
scended from Lord Claud Hamilton, third 
son of the first Duke of Chattelherault ; the 
present Duke of Hamilton being descended 

from the house of Douglas, and became 
Duke in right of Anne, Duchess of Hamil- 
ton, in her own right, daughter of James, 
first Duke of Hamilton, and Earl of Cam- 
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bridge, K.G. The first title was ranted tg 


his issue, male and female, and on their 
failure, to heirs general, by reason of their 
near affinity to the throne, which, on the 
death of the late Duke of Hamilton, caused 
an inquiry to be instituted as to heirs 
ral, and it was discovered that an Act of 
Parliament had passed to unite the Duke. 
doms of Hamilton and Brandon in the 
male line, as long as it continued, otherwise 
the Hamilton title would have been vested 
in the female, and the Brandon in the male, 
The French Dukedom of Chattelherault de. 
cidedly descends to the female, the 
being granted to heirs general.—London 
Paper. 

10.—On the evening of the 7th instant 
a battle or fight took” place on board his 
Majesty’s frigate Ister, lying at present in 
Leith Roads, between John Simpson and 
James Cunningham, two of the seamen; 
in the course of which, after fighting for a 
considerable time, Cunningham fell, and 
died instantaneously. He was a fine look. 
ing young man, about 22 years of 
tall and able-bodied. ae iss Ihe 
man, upwards of 40. They had formerly 
lived together on the best terms, but were 
intoxicated at the time. Simpson was a 
good deal more so than the deceased. Simp. 
son was afterwards brought on shore, anda 
precognition regarding the whole affair was 
taken before the Magistrates of Leith. The 
body of the deceased was also brought on 
shore, and inspected by three medical gen. 
tlemen ; and in consequence of their report. 
ing, that, after the most minute inspection 
of the body, they had not discovered any 
appearance of external violence, or internal 
disorganization ; and that in their opinion, 
his death had not been occasioned by any 
blow or stroke he had received. © Simpson 
has been liberated from prison, after receiv. 
ing a solemn admonition from the Magi- 
strates. 

Edinburgh, Feb. 11.—On Saturday mom- 
ing, some fishermen discovered the body of 
a man in the sea, above Newhaven. 


Regent’s Bridge.—The erection of the | 


new buildings projecting twelve feet into 
Shakspeare Square, has been stopped. No 
person can look at the junction of the Re- 
gent’s bridge, Shakspeare Square, and Leith 
Street, without being convinced that a pro- 
jection to any extent is altogether out of the 
question. It is our opinion indeed, and, 
what is of much more consequence, we be- 
lieve it to be that of some of the most emi- 
nent architects in Edinburgh, that it would 
be proper, instead of projecting the build- 
ings on the north side of the Bridge, to set 
them twelve or fifteen feet back. If the new 


buildings be raised on the same line with 
the old houses in Shakspeare Square, it will 
be impossible for the drivers of carriages 
coming westward along the Bridge, and up 
Leith Street, to be at all sensible of each 
other’s approach ; and in such crow 

streets, there must consequently be the 
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greatest risk, or rather absolute certainty, of 
necidents frequently occurring. But if the 
buildings on the north side of the Bridge 
were kept back to the extent of twelve or 
feet, drivers could observe one ano- 
ther, and would be able to pull up before 
y mischief had happened. , 
11.—The public will be much gratified 
to hear, that the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Buchan is immediately to repair the chain- 
bridge over the river Tweed, at Dryburgh 
Abbey, broke down by the late tempest. We 
understand this accident was entirely occa- 
sioned by the chains not being completed, 
and attached for preventing the lateral mo- 
tion, and that being accelerated by the tre- 
mendous gale, and the peculiar local situa- 
tion of the bridge acting without any check, 
was the sole cause of the accident. 
12.—Convention of Royal Burghs.—The 
ensuing meeting of the Convention of Royal 
Burghs, to which we alluded in our last 
Number, will, we find, be of still greater im- 
than we had imagined. Our read- 
ers will perceive, from the annexed opinion 
given to the burgesses of Dundee, by some 
of the most eminent of our Scottish Lawyers, 
viz. Messrs Cranstoun, Thomson, Cock- 
burn, and Ivory, that it is the decided opi- 
nion of these gentlemen, that the burgesses 
should apply for an alteration in the set of 
the burgh to the Convention, and not to the 
Privy Council or the Parliament. They 
state, that anyapplication to the Privy Coun- 
cil, except where the burgh is disfranchised, 
is altogether incompetent ; and unquestion- 
ably they had a good right to say that it was 
not very likely Parliament would pass a par- 
ticular statute for the single case of Dundee. 
Opinion for the Burgesses of Dundee.— 
“The burgh not being disfranchised, we 
are of opinion that any application to the 
Privy Council is altogether incompetent. 
Neither would we recommend a petition to 
Parliament ; because, as a separate measure, 
we do not think it likely that a statute would 
be obtained for the particular case of Dun- 
dee. We would advise an application to 
the Convention of Burghs, as being, all cir- 
cumstances considered, the only competent 
source from which redress can at present be 


obtained. We do this, however, on the 
supposition that all parties interested concur ; 
because, without this, the Convention has 


no power to interfere. 

* As to the extent of ch to be applied 
for, the set last alluded to in the Memorial,* 
as being that which adheres most closely to 
the form of the existing constitution, and 
which introduces no new class of persons a- 
mong the bodies represented, seems the 
most likely to be obtained. At the same 
time, if all parties are agreed, we think the 
Convention oo wer to sanction a wider 
departure from the present set. Perhaps 
the best way for the memorialists to pro- 


* Copies of the different sets proposed for 
Bundee were laid before Counsel. 
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ceed, is to submit to the Convention gene- 

rally, not only the set reeommended above, 

but likewise those proposed by Mr Mudie 

and Mr Henderson, leaving it to the mem- 

bers of Convention to decide what extent of 

change they may themselves be inclined to 
t. 


** GEO. CransToun, H. Cocxsurn, 
Tuo. THomson, JAMEs Ivory. 
** Edinburgh, Feb. 3, 1818.” , 


We are informed, that some r le 
citizens of Edinburgh have a= paene 
tion in the Court of Session, .in which they 
have called the Officers of State as defenders, 


for the purpose of onerteanns ing whether it 
is within the prerogatives of the Crown to 
change and alter the sets and constitutions 
of the Royal Burghs in Scotland, without 
the intervention of Parliament. It will be 
seen that this important question of law is 
one which has no connexion with the gene- 
ral question as to the expediency of any 
changes in the present sets of the burghs. 
Whatever may be the sentiments entertain- 
ed upon that point, it is certainly highly de- 
sirable, if such changes are necessary, that 
sm | should be made by the Legislature, 
and should not depend on the will or boun- 
ty of the Crown, which, under a different 
state of political feeling, might recall at one 
time what it had ted at another. 

A meeting of the Burgesses of Wigton 
was held on Thursday, which had under 
consideration what steps should be taken for 
procuring an alteration in the present mode 
of electing the Magistrates and Town Coun- 
cil of that burgh. 

There are rhany Societies of the utmost 
consequence, and highest character, in the 
country, which have their meetings at Edin- 
burgh, without any fixed or appropriate 
places for assembling ; for example, the 
Highland Society, the Antiquarian, the 
Horticultural, and many others. It has 
been suggested, that the area immediately 
to the east of the Waterloo Tavern and Ho- 
tel, on the Regent’s Bridge, which, from 
the state of the subscription, is now fixed to 
go forward, and ending on that side the line 
of buildings, would be a most desirable si- 
tuation for a great hall, which could answer 
the purposes of each; while every Society 
might secure ample accommodation for Com- 
mittee Rooms, Museums, and what else 
may be desired, with separate entrances if 
required. These, so near such an establish- 
ment as is proposed for the Waterloo Tavern, 
would derive value from each other ; and as 
an housekeeper and one set of servants could 
manage the whole, much saving to the par- 
ties would accrue. 

The situation proposed for these buildings 
must now be the resort of strangers ; and 
the museums which belong to each, and are 
rapidly increasing, would be an additional 
attraction, if brought to one point—afford- 
ing also to the individual members much 
comfort, and certainly adding to the con- 
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sequence of Institutions already most res- 
pectable. fhe public have now the pros- 
of soon seeing the Astronomical Ob- 
servatory completed on the Calton Hill, ac- 
ing to a splendid design by Mr William 
Playfair; this might rd an additional 
reason for an eager desire to see all the Phi- 
ical Institutions centering upon the 
Regent’s Bri 

Altho proposal for building, by a 
Joint Stock Company, a Hotel, Tavern, and 
Coffve-Room, at Waterloo Place, Regent’s 
Bridge, has been before the public but a 
few days, a sum above £15,000 has already 
been subscribed, which holds out the pros- 
pect of the books being immediately closed. 
The buildings are understood to comprise 
every accommodation which the most splen- 
did edifice of the kind in England presents. 
The tavern, which will be separate from 
the hotel, will have two rooms of at least 
eighty feet b forty, and, altogether, will 
certainly be the first in the country. 

In the House of Commons, Lord A. Ha- 
MILTON rose to make his promised motion 
for an inquiry into the mode of electing Ma- 
gistrates, and the system of keeping accounts 
in Scottish Burghs. He had no intention of 
connecting this question with that of Par- 
liamentary Reform, and his motion would 
simply be for a copy of the act or warrant 
by which the Magistrates of the Burgh of 
Montrose had been appointed to their of- 
fice. There was one fact which deserved par- 
ticular attention, and called for a speedy re- 
medy. It was this—that the b tea 
no voice in the choice of the magistrates, and 
no control over their administration, yet are 
liable to be assessed in taxes to any amount. 
There were two particular decisions on the 
subject, and Lord Kaimes regretted that the 
Scottish Courts could grant no redress. A si- 
milar case, he believed, had been brought be- 
fore the Court of Session in 1800. With res- 
pect to theself-elected magistrates, it was now 
pretty generally admitted that those elections 
were contrary to all reason, sense, and jus- 
tice. To such an extent, indeed, was this 
practice carried, that in many burghs the 
magistrates were self-elected, if they pleas- 
ed, in perpetuity. He could name some 
burghs where no change was ever made ; he 

ld mention others where the persons in 
office were not bound to resign, and did not 
in fact resign. (Hear!) In discussing this 
question, he wished to produce a positive 

to his country ; and, in his conscience, 

e believed there was no possible mode in 
which he could be of more benefit. The 
case of the burgh of Montrose was by no 
means singular; but he grounded his mo- 
tion on what had recently occurred in that 
part of the country. In the course of last 
year, the burgh of Montrose, in consequence 
of not having elected their magistrates on a 
certain day, were deprived of the power of 
election. They applied to the Lord Advo- 
cate to grant them a poll election; but in- 
stead of this some changes were made on 





[March 
the part of the crown. Now the 

upon which he asked for a copy of the ag 
and warrant on that occasion was, that what 
was then done was not legally done. fe 
had taken some pains to asvertain the 
nions of gentlemen of great eminence at 
bar, and he had not been able to satisfy 
himself that that act was warranted by lay, 
He was desirous of hearing the opinion of 
the Lord Advocate on this subject, with the 
view of calling the attention of the House t 
it, in its more extensive bearings, after 
Easter. For his own part, he could see no 
principle upon which, if the Crown could 
give a better or more extensive set, they 
might not give a smaller and a worse set, 
He wished it to be clearly understood, that 
he was not questioning the power of grant. 
ing the original rights to the burgh, but 
merely whether the Crown had authority to 
alter them. The Learned Lord would 
whether the constitution of the burghs was 
to be settled by the King in Council, or by 
the acts of the convention of burghs. He 
would repeat, that the case of the burgh of 
Montrose was not singular: Aberdeen and 
other burghs were in the same situation. In 
fact, many of the burghs in Scotland were 
so overwhelmed with debt as to have little 
or no funds to defray their ordinary expen. 
ses ; they were reduced to so low a state as to 
excite great apprehensions and alarms in the 
inhabitants for the property which they had 
at stake. His object was, as he had before 
stated, to carry the point for the benefit of 
the burghs, and not to excite any personal or 
party hostilities. He should content himself 
now with moving, that a copy of the act, 
and warrant of his Majesty in Council, dated 
September 1817, authorising the guild-bre- 
thren and magistrates of the burgh of Mon- 
trose to elect a town council and magistrates 
of the same, be laid upon the table of that 
House. ( Hear.) 

Lord Castlereagh said, he felt great plea. 
sure in admitting that the Noble Lord had 
discussed this subject with the utmost can- 
dour ; but, at the same time, he must ob- 
serve, that although the Noble Lord had 
disclaimed all intention of having it consid- 
ered as a motion fora reform in parliament, 
it certainly led to that object. It must be 
obvious to the House, that if the motion 
were granted, it must necessarily bring into 
discussion the state of the representation in 
Scotland. There might be defects in the 
administrative jurisdiction of the magis- 
trates, as he dared to say there were in all 
institutions ; but, looking at the royal bor. 
oughs in Scotland, he would venture to de- 
clare, thet he did not know where the na- 
tional character and decorum were more 
truly and strictly preserved. The Noble 
Lord, however, had put a question as to the 
legality of what had been done. In 
to that question he would say, that he 
great objection to granting the motion upon 
this express ground,—that if any doubt ex- 
ists as to the legality of the change in‘the 
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of Montrose, the inhabitants may 
go into a court of law, to ascertain the right 
of the i to ey the — 
charter. In ting t arter, 
Crown had poh yes a view to relieve, and 
not to injure, the rights of the inhabitants ; 
and he did not now understand that any 
complaint was preferred on their part. This 
ion, however, might be brought before 
‘ House as interfering with the right of 
returning a representative, and, in that case, 
would come before a committee under the 
Grenville Act. If this motion were grant- 
ed, it would go far to give countenance to 
the question of parliamen reform, a 
question which the House ought not to en- 
tertain, without ascertaining what was spe- 


cifically proposed to be done. Upon this 
gn en he considered it his duty to 
issent from the motion. 

Mr Abercromby said, the subject brought 
forward by the Noble Lord had no con- 
nexion with that of parliamentary reform. 
The state of the Scottish boroughs, however, 
was such as, in the opinion of those who were 
most competent to form an opinion on the 
subject, called imperiously for inquiry. He 
could not indeed see any connexion between 
such an inquiry and the subject of parlia- 
mentary reform, excepting in as far as any 
regulations respecting those who had a right 
to vote in the election of a member of par- 
liament was connected with that subject. 
It was said, that it was only when the rights 
of the borough were suspended that the 
Crown interfered to re-animate them. But 
in the case alluded to it went farther—it 
altered the set altogether. If this was wrong, 
it was an usurpation on the part of the 
Crown ; and though, in the present instance, 
it might have been exercised beneficially, 
yet it went to establish a precedent, which, 
in the hands of bad ministers, might be 
made use of to justify the worst encroach- 
ments. He thought no subject more suit- 
able for parliamentary inquiry. 

After some farther discussion, in which 
the Lord Advocate of Scotland, Sir James 
Macintosh, Mr J. P. Grant, and Sir R. 
Ferguson, took a part, the question was put, 
and negatived without a division. 


Buonaparte’s military carriage, which ar- 
rived in our city yesterday, has excited more 
interest as an exhibition in Edinburgh, than 
any thing for a number of years. The 
manner in which the four horses were driv- 
en through the city by the French coach- 
man, who lost his right arm when the car- 
riage was captured at Waterloo, prove the 
excellent manner in which they were broke, 
and their present state of discipline. Mr 
Bullock, in whose hands this splendid trophy 
of victory was placed by Government, is said 
to have already cleared £26,000 by the ex- 
hibition of it. 

Jury Court.—On Tuesday came on before 
the Jury Court, the case in which John 
Johnston, residing at Stobo-Hill, and Wil- 
a Proudfoot of Hatton, near Lockerby, 

OL. II. 
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were the pursuers; and Alexander Penny- 
cook, son of John Pennycook of Soiliary, 
and James Owler, cattladenler at Pritfield, 
county of Perth, were defenders. 

This action arose out of a breach of bar- 
gain alleged to have taken place at the Fal- 
kirk Tryst, in September 1816. As stated 
by the opening Counsel, the pursuers were 
persons of great respectability in Dumfries- 
shire, and were in the habit of attending all 
the great cattle fairs in Scotland, and pur- 
chasing for the English markets. In Sep- 
tember 1816, they were present.at the Fal- 
kirk Tryst, and agreed to purchase forty 
stots or steers, from the defender, Penny- 
cook, which were accordingly tarred with 
their mark, and delivered to their servants, 
Pennycook being present all the time. Sub- 
sequent to this, however, a person of the name 
of Owler seems also to have taken a fancy to 
the same drove: and although he saw the tar- 
mark of Johnston and Proudfoot upon the 
cattle, and was informed by a person pre- 
sent that they were already disposed of, yet 
he immediately went to Pennycook, and 
made him, as it appeared from one of the 
witnesses, a higher offer for the cattle. 
Pennycook was accordingly prevailed upon 
to enter into another in with Owler, 
and after concluding it, immediately left 
the market, without having any further 
communication with the pursuers. Owler 
then made his appearance with a number of 
men and dogs, and forcibly took the cattle 
from the servants of the pursuers, notwith- 
standing the resistance which they made, 
and the repeated tenders of the price made 
by the pursuers and their friends. He 
equally refused to accede to the proposal 
made by Johnstone and Proudfoot, that the 
cattle should be put up ina field for the 
night, until the dispute should be settled 
next morning. In short, he appeared to 
have been, as the counsel for the pursuers 
represented, a modern Rob Roy, perfectly 
conversant with the practice of his Highland 
ancestor. 

The facts of the case were distinctly prov- 
ed by the witnesses for the pursuers; and 
the Jury, after hearing the evidence sum- 
med up in a most able manner by the Lord 
Chief Commissioner, in whose opinion Lord 
Gillies entirely coincided, found a verdict 
for the pursuers, and that the defenders were 
jointly and severally liable in £20 damages, 
with full costs. 

There have been from fourteen to eighteen 
bee hives destroyed at Langloan and its 
neighbourhood, and their honey combs taken 
away, by some persons who appear to be ac- 
quainted with bees. The methods they 
take are—some hives they remove to a small 
distance, and cut out the combs containing 
honey, and leave the hive and the useless 
combs. At other they cut the hive 
about five or six inches from the top, w ; 
all the honey is contained, and thus take it 
away, and cover —— hive — so that 
it is not discern any thing is wrong 

unless narrowly Phone § Indeed it is 
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thought that some of them have been mu- 
tilated some days before the trick was dis- 
covered. The profit on account of so much 
trouble to the destroyer is only trifling, while 
the loss to the proprietor is considerable. 
They were all stolen in the course of the 
last moon light. 

Mr Ballantine of Ayton Court, Glasgow, 
has invented a lever, which gives a retro- 
grade motion to machinery ; and it is so con- 
structed, that by its action on wheels it 
doubles its powers; it could be applied to 
machinery of any description; to steam- 
boats, and not occupy one half of the room 
of the present saadiinens and to working 
ship pumps. A forcing pump is added to 
a model which he has constructed, and 
which, with much greater effect, will supply 
the place of fire engines, and, being of a 
simpler construction, can be wrought at less 
expense, and easier kept in order. 

North Bridge Buildings.—At a Meeting 
of the Committee of the inhabitants of Edin- 
burgh, ing the buildings on the west 
side of the North Bridge, held within the 
Royal Exchange Coffee- House, on Thursday 
the 12th February 1818, Sir James Fergus- 
son, baronet, in the chair; Mr Stuart re- 

» that, agreebly to the directions of 
the last meeting of the Committee, held on 
the 4th inst. he had on that day transmitted 
to the Lord Provost a letter, of which we 
can only give the following abstract :— 
** That their object, from the beginning, 
had been the reduction of the height of the 
buildings on the west side of the North 
Bridge, with the least possible sacrifice to 
all parties concerned, and not to adhere 
pertinaciously to what they conceived to be 
their rights, if their waving them could con- 
tribute to prevent the permanent injury to 
the city. That they had been ready to in- 
cur some degree of responsibility to their 
constituents, that they might be able to 
prove to them, and to the public, that their 
measures had been pursued with that re- 

to moderation which their constituents 

ad recommended to them. That it was 
now Mr Stuart’s duty to inform his lord- 
= of the resolutions of the committee, 
and he trusted he would find them to be 
dictated by the same spirit of conciliation 
which had hitherto marked their conduct. 
They were willing to withdraw all legal pro- 
ceedings, on condition that the Town Coun- 
cil and the feuars should agree that there 
should be only a building not higher than 
fifteen feet above the causeway of the bridge, 
with a flat roof; that the southmost tene- 
ment, only lately begun, and the most ob- 
jectionable of the whole, should not be 
erected: and that the building to remain 
the south front of the presently erected, 
southmost building, and building to be 
erected with a proper sweep or turn on the 
east side of Mackay’s hotel, should be finish- 
ed agreeably to a plan to be settled, with a 
due regard to the interest of the public and 
of the builders, by the Lord President, the 
Lord Justice Clerk, Sir William Rae, bart., 
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Henry Mackenzie, Esq., one member of 
the Town Council, wo be named _ 
and one member of the committee, tg be 
named by the committee. In case this 
arrangement should be adopted, it woulg 
fall on them to be responsible that the 
suspenders should withdraw the suits, 
were happy to find, by Mr Claud R : 
report to the Court of Session, dated 19th 
November last, and which was now in their 
hands, that the Town were possessed of g 
sum amounting to between £9000 ang 
£12,000, applicable solely to the improve. 
ment of North Bridge Street. ‘This sum, 
and the amount of the feu-duty, which they 
formerly understood the Town was willj 
to abate, would, they had no doubt, go far 
to indemnify the town for the claims of the 
feuars on them, supposing this agreement to 
be gone into.” 

This letter, of which we have given the 
purport above, Mr Stuart said, had remain. 
ed unanswered until the evening of the 10th 
instant, when he received a letter in the fol. 
lowing terms from Messrs M‘Ritchie and 
Murray, agents for the Town, enclosing a 
minute of the feuars and sub-feuars referred 
to in it, in which they offer to reduce the 
houses one story ; and to leave it to the Lord 
President, Lord Justice Clerk, and Lord 
Chief Commissioner, to determine whether 
a reduction to the top story, or if one story 
only, be most expedient. 

Messrs M‘ Ritchie and Murray’s letter de. 
clares, ** that unless the committee and the 
other gentlemen for whom they act, are 
willing to undertake the burden of indemni- 
fying the feuars and sub-feuars, with the aid 
of such definite sacrifice as the city might be 
warranted to make, the Lord Provost takes 
it for granted that the suspension must pro- 
ceed, and that the question will be brought 
to trial before the Lord Ordinary without 
any unnecessary delay. The balance in the 
hands of the trustees for building the South 
Bridge, is appropriated to various works to 
be executed by the Magistrates of Edin- 
burgh. Looking forward to that balance, 
the Magistrates have laid out a very large 
sum in carrying the acts into execution, and 
after giving credit for the balance arising out 
of this fund, a very considerable sum will 
still remain due to the city.” 

The Meeting regret to find, that the com- 
munication from the agents of the town 
seems to leave them no alternative but to 
proceed with the discussion of the legal ques- 
tion. The Meeting regret the determination 
adopted by the Lord Provost, the more, be- 
cause the chief obstacle which was previous- 
ly understood to exist has now been remov- 
ed, as the Committee cannot doubt, from 
the terms of the resolutions of the feuars and 
sub-feuars, that all questions with them, sup- 
posing the Town willing to provide for their 
indemnification, would at one meeting be 
removed, either by a compromise or by ar- 
bitration. ‘The Committee would have been 
well pleased that the Lord Provost had 

adopted the suggestion of the feuars and 
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gub-feuars to have an immediate meeting of 
all concerned, with a view to forward 
an amicable adjustment, which the Com- 
mittee and the feuars and sub-feuars even 
yet join in being most anxious to effect. 

e Committee find, by a communication 
received from the sub-feuars, during the 
meeting, that they are willing to refer the 
amount of their indemnification to the Lord 
President, Lord Justice Clerk, and Lord 
Chief Commissioner ; and that the sub-feu- 
ars have requested the Lord Provost to in- 
form them what sacrifice the Town asks 
from them, and have acquainted his Lord- 
ship, that they will immediately take his 
communication on that subject into serious 
consideration, and with no wish of throwing 
unreasonable obstacles in the way. The 
Committee trust, in these circumstances, 
that the Lord Provost and Town Council 
will reconsider the determination communi- 
cated in the letter from the Agents for the 
Town to Mr Stuart. 

Mr Stuart stated, that he felt it to be his 
duty to apply to Mr Claud Russell for pre- 
cise information on the subject of the bal- 
ance remaining of the South Bridge funds, 
and he laid before the Meeting a letter from 
himself to Mr Russell, of yesterday’s date, 
with that gentleman’s answer, from which 
it appears, that those funds amounted, at 
Whitsunday 1817, to £12,087, 7s. 1d. of 
which the Town is possessed of £11,381, 
9s. 5d.—£9781, 9s. 5d. being due by pro- 
missory notes of the Chamberlain of the city 
of Edinburgh. 

Mr Stuart farther stated, that, from in- 
formation communicated to him by the sub- 
feuars and r ble builders, it appears 
that the above balance, with the value of 
the feu-duty for the North Bridge buildings, 
will far more than discharge all the claims 


munication with equal 
and they cannot doubt that the Lord Pro- 
vost’s declaration of his determination not to 
agree to a reference, however respectable the 
arbiters may be, and to decline all extra-ju- 
dicial discussion while the question is in de- 
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of the feuars and sub-feuars, supposing 
them entitled to full indemnification for 
taking down the houses to the height of fif- 
teen feet above the causeway of the bridge. 


At an adjourned meeting of the Commit- 


tee, held on 17th February, Thomas Allan, 
Esq. in the chair ;—Mr Stuart laid before 
the Meeting a very long letter, from Messrs 
nf: and Murray, agents for the city, 
to him. 


These gentlemen state in that letter, that 


** the Lord Provost cannot enter into any 
reference or submission, whatever the form 
of it may be, and however unexceptionable 
the arbiters may be, which shall assume that 
the City may thereby become liable to in- 
demnify the sub-feuars, and ought, upon 
this footing to become parties to a valuation 
by architects, to ascertain the amount of that 
indemnification.”—-Messrs M‘Ritchie and 
Murray farther state, in the concluding part 
of the letter, that ** they are desired to say, 
that the Lord Provost must he permitted to 
decline, as irregular and improper, all ex- 
tra-judicial discussion, by private corre- 
spondence or otherwise, while the cause is in 
dependence before the proper Judges.” 


The Committee have received this com- 
rise and regret, 


pendence before the Supreme Court, will 
induce all classes of the community to come 
forward to furnish the Committee with the 
means of bringing that question, which 
was not commenced until the most eminent 
legal advice had been obtained, to the most 
speedy, and as they cannot doubt, to a suc« 
cessful termination. 








APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


I. CIVIL. 

The Right Hon. John Robinson, and, in his ab- 
sence, the Right Hon. Thomas Wallace, is appoint- 
ed President of the Committee of Council for the 
consideration of all matters relating to Trade and 
Foreign Plantations. 

Mr William Lake, as Consul at Falmouth for his 
Majesty the King of the Netherlands. 

The Right Hon. Frederick John Robinson to the 


office of the Treasurer of his Majesty’s Navy, in 
hewn, deceased. ° 


the room of the Right Hon. George 





II. ECCLESIASTICAL. 

William Fullarton Lindsay Carnegie, Esq. of 
Spynie and Boysack, has been pleased to present the 
Rev. Thomas Cannan, preacher of the gospel, to 
the church and parish of New Spmie, in the pres- 
bytery of Elgin, vacant by the th of the Rev. 

eorge M‘Hardie. 

III. MILITARY. 
Brevet Major P. Adamson, attached to the Portu. 
Army, to be Lieut.-colonel in the Army 
4th Sept. 1917. 


Capt. James Travers, Rifle Brigade, to be 

Major in the Arm 21st June 

35 D.G. Brevet Major G. T. Brice to be Major, vice 
Chapman, dead 29th Jan. 1818 

Lieut. S. Hill to be Capt. vice Brice do. 

5 Assist. Surg. J. Foster, from Staff Corps of 
Cavalry, tobe Assist. Surg. vice M‘Gre- 

gor, 22 Dr. _ 5th Feb. 

7 H. A. Bowen to be Cornet, vice Vince, 


res 15th Jan. 
J. L. Pennefather to be Corne purche 
vice L. Crotty, ret. : 4th do. 
1Dr J. Keating to be Cornet, vice Pulleine, 
dead 5th Feb. 


e: 
8 Lieut. T. D. Burrowes to be Capt. vice 
Walker, 59 F. 15th April 1817 
Cornet J. Elliot to be Lieut. vice Bur- 
aig from b. p24 F. to 
Ensign J. B. Spooner, from b. p. A 
be Exsign, vine Elliot do. 
14 John Whitla to be Cornet by purch. vice 
F. O. Trent, ret. 15th Jan. 1818 
15 G. W. Mangles to be Cornet by purch. 
vice Studd, prom. d do. 
17 Ensi : aint fom 6 @ to be 
Comet urch, vice Patch re’ 
ial Ast April 1517 
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19 Dr. pote Ph Be 
vice Anderson, ret. 5th Feb 1818 
+ F. Arnold to be Capt. by purch. “— 


Gei! 

Cornet B. Georges to be Lieut. by —_ 
vice Arnold 

22 Ass. Surg: D. M‘Gregor, from 5. D. cis. 
to be Ass. Surg. vice Reill 

23 G, F. no ge on be Cornet by puss —_ ole 
Johnso! 5th Jan. 

2F.G. Lieut. tT. Powys "to be Capt. wn Prince, 

dead 22d do. 


J. B. Coulson to be Lieut. vice Powys do. 
Om o A. Wedderburn to be Adjutant, ~~ 


3 Capt. 5. Elrington to be Adjutant, vice 

Murray, res. Adjutant only 8th do. 

1F. Lieut. Charles Hendrick to be ye by 

purch. vice Smith, ret. 

Surgeon W. Roberts, from h. 

Surgeon. vice Wilson, dead oth Jan. 

3 Lieut. G. Whichcote, from 52 F. to be 
Capt. viee Campbell, ret. 22 do. 

19 Ensign G. Dennison to be Lieut. vice Hal 
liday, dead 29 di 

2 Lieut. J. Moffatt, from h. > pss 4 Ceylon 

Regt. to be Ensign, vice Dennison do. 

Ensign Hon. G, *. Kerem from h. p. 
14 #. to be Ensign, vice Walter, 46 F. 

Sth Feb. 

37 Ensign J. Moses to be Lieut. vice “_ 

mers, di 


lead 
J. “Taylor to be Ensign, vice Moses fe. 
Cc 


8 


41 Lieut. H. Hailes to be Capt. by purch. vice 

Bowen, ret. 22d Jan. 

Ensign (. Harrison to be Lieut. by purch. 

vice Hailes do. 

N.E. Smith to be Ensign by purch. vice 
Harrison do. 


46 Ensign C. Walter, from 22 F. to be Ensign, 
vice Bullivant, res. 5th Feb. 
51 John Meade to be Ensign by purch. vice 
Lord Hay. 85 F. 8th Jan. 
52 Ensign J May to be Lieut. | —_ 
vice Whicheote 
Hon. R. W. © ee to be Ensign oy 
purch. vice May do. 
55 Capt. A. Macdonald to be Major by] ~ 
vice Frederick, prom. 
Lieut. T. G. Peacocke to be enn - 
purch. vice Macdonald do. 
ign .. Heard to be Lieut. by purch. 
vice Peacocke do. 
H. M. St V. Rose to be Ensign by purch. 
vice Heard 
59 Sergeant Major Franklin to be Qr. tiniee 
vice Moorhead, dead 20th May 1817 
60 Lieut. JP. Passley te be Captain, vice 
Bower, dead 8th Jan. 1815 
S. Falkiner to be Capt. vice “th Feb 


dead 
Ensign E. Waldron to be Lieut. vice Fal- 
kiner do. 
E. Grieve to be Ensign, vice Waldron do, 
62 Lieut. W. L. Peard to be Capt. = Keith, 
dead 15th Jan. 
Ensign A. M‘Goldrick to be Lieut. vice 
do. 


Peard 
A. A. ee to be Ensign, vice M‘Gol- 


do. 
63 Ensign W. R. Meacock to be Lieut. vice 
Davey, ret. 29th do. 
R. French to be Ensign, vice Meacock do. 
€8 C. Rowley to be Ensign, vice Dillon, dead 
15th Jan. 
73 Lieut. R. Power to be Captain by purch. 
vice Coane, prom. 25th Dee. 1817 
Ensign L. Cowell to be Lieut. by purch. 





vice Power 2d Jan. 1818 
A. Dixon to be Ensign by purch. = 
Cowell 


85 Ensign W. G. Lord Hay, from 51 F. to ~ 

Ensign, vice t'!amilton, ret. Sth do. 

86 —— H. Stuart to be Lieut. vice Morton, 

dead Ist Sept. 1816 

2 Lieut. R. Williams, from h. p. 5 Ceylon 

Regt. to be Ens. vice Stuart Ist July 1817 

87 Lieut. J. Fenton to be Capt. vice Brown, 

prom. 22d April 

— J. G. Baylee to be Lieut. vice Fen- 

ar. 

91 Brevet Lieut. Colonel T. H. Blair to be 
Major by purch. vice Meade, 

8th in 1818 
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91 F. 
vice Blair th 
Ensign W. H. Barker to be Lie 
purch. vice Lavers 


A. Maclean to be Ensi; purch. 
Barker wales r~ 


103 Lieut. C. Blankenberg to be 
purch. vice Joynt, re Eo 
Ensign G. Walsh to be Lieut. 
vice Blankenberg 
1W.1LR. Lieut. S. Gordon to be Ca ie a and 
dett, dead th Jan. 181g 
*R. Wickham, from h. p. 6 big 
to be Lieut vice Gordon 
4 J. Johnston, from h. obo 99 in to be Lic? 
vice Buchanan, Y or! 5th Feb, 
R.Y.R. J. Buchanan, from 4 W. Le - to be Lieut, 
vice Bologne, ret. upon h. p. 99 F, 
Ensign E. Havers to be Lieut. vice Parkin. 
son, dead 29th Jan, 
E. liudson to be Ensign, vice Havers do, 
Cape C. Ensign O. G. Stockenstrom to be Lieut, 


Lieut. ~trametete 





8th 
Lieut. C. H. Somerset, from 60 F, ‘on 
9th do, 


oy 
. Van ares to be Ensign 8th do. 
R. Art. Lieat Col. G. Desbrisay, from h. p. to be 
Lieut. Col. vice Baynes, dead 19th do, 
Staff. 
Staff Surgeon J. Williams, from h. p. to be Surg, 


to the Forces, vice Woulfe, dead 208 'd Jan. 1818 


Exchanges. 


Lieut. Col. Davison, Pa 67 F. with Lieut. Col, 

Ewart, h. p. 5 W- 

Brevet Livut. Col. Kelly. from 73 F. with Major 
Humphry, h. p. 





See Dawson, from 1 Dr. G. with 
Capt. Randall, 22 Dr. 


* Brevet Major Teale, from 11 F. with Capt. Mao 


pherson, h. p. 
——_-———. Cruice, from 31 F. ree. diff. with 
Capt. Glover, h. p. 6 W. I. R. 
Capt. Glasse, from i F. rec. diff. with Capt. Ca 
vendish, h. > 
Rous, from a3 F. with Capt. Lowen, h. p, 
Nova Scotia Fenc. 
Perceval, fm 9 F. with Capt. Broughton, h.p, 
Barr, from 32 F. ree. diff. with Capt. Leo- 
nard, h. p. 87 
Lieu‘. Youn, , from 47 F. with Lieut. Dundee, 86 F. 
Lowman, from 63 F. with Lieut. Wood, 
h. p. 40 F. 
Walsh, om W. I. R. with Lieut. Hylton, 


h p.5 W. i. 
Steele, , ll 43 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Brownlow, h. p. 7 F- 
4" from 78 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Waters, h 4° 
Scott, — Rifle Brig. ree. diff. with Lieut. 
Harding, h. p. 5 
M‘Clure, from 1 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Fletcher, h. p. 
O'Connor, from 11 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
O'Kelly, h. p. 
Antena, fm 18 F. with Lieut. a gy 
Young, from 31 F. rec. diff. with 
Nunn, h. p. 
p tobe from 37 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. Ha- 
milton, h. p. 5 F. 
Twigg, from 38 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Vandeleur, h. p. 1% Dr. 
Townshend, from 83 F. rec. diff. with 
Lieut. Summerfield, h. p. 
Sankey, from 97 F. with Lieut. Keen, h. p, 
Sir J. ‘Ribton, from Rifle Brig. with Lieut. 
Drury, h. p. 23 F. 
a> «hs 2 itt, from 34 F. rec. diff. with Ensign 
Reed, h. 
= Mason, from 11 F. with Ensign Haldenby, 
94 F. 
ee nh from 1 Dr. G. with Ensign D. 
Cam sell, 
Solent from 15 F. with Ensign Brett, 
h. p. 2 Garr. Bn. 
“hae yo 64 F. ree. diff. with Ensign 
Nutt, h. p. 5 
Sir M. :Bourgoyne, from 68 F. with Ensign 
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Ensign Cruess, from 92 F. with Ensign Reynolds, Lieut. Crotty, 7 D. G. 
h. P51 oy, from 96 F. with Ens. Townshend, © ay, OF 
~W ns. 10) ore! ince, j. Ure 
ee : F. 0. Trent, 14 Dr. 
aéjut. Leslie, from 57 F. with Adjut. Deaman, h.p. Pateh, 17 Dr. 
Hosp. Assist P. M*Mahon, from full pay, with Ensign Bullivant, 46 F. 
Hop 











Hamilton, &5 F. 





-p. Assist. Grier, h. p. A 
Resignations and Retiremente. — 
Lieut. Colonel Meade, 91 F. Appointment Cancelled. 
Malet av Le De. Assistant Surg. Reilly, 22 Dr. 
,1F. 
— Campbell - Removed from the Service. 
; Lieut. Colonel Savage, R. Mar. 


—— Joynt, 103 F. 








Deaths. 


General. . Lieutenants. C. F. Grant, 1 F. 10th July 1817 
More, Royal tng. 28th Jan.1818 | Kingdom, 25 Dr. 25th Apr. 1817 | Dillon, 68 F. 26th Dee. 


: T. Miller, 1 F. 8th July 
Zouch, late 10 R. Vet. Bat. Botha uley, do. 2d June Pay-Master. 
Majors. Needham, h. b. 25F. 27th Aug. | Lechmere, R. Art. 23d Nov 
Chapman, 3 Dr.G. Jan, 1818 | Chalmers, 37 F. pm 
Langworthy, h. p. 24 F. Morton, 86 F. ast May | wien iF. 
Captains. —o- 1W.I.R. i2th Dec. a er 
Prince, G. 2d Jan. 1818 


2F. Cornet and om Assistant Sur, 
Renny, 61 F. 13th Dec. 1817 * Pulleine, 1 Dr. ec. 1817 § Hickson, 4 Dr. 1th Jan. 1818 





COMMERCIAL REPORT.—Feb, 10th 1818. 





Sugar. The demand for this article continued steady during last month, and is now 
advancing in price. New Sugars meet with a ready sale, and at fair prices. In general 
these are pu as soon as landed. The deliveries from the warehouses in London, for 
the week ending March 3d, was 4326 casks, of which it appears 3700 were for home con- 
sumpt. In Liverpool the stock is reduced to about 1000 hhds, in Glasgow to 200 casks, 
and in London the stock on hand is reduced above 2000 hhds less than what remained on 
hand at the Corresponding period last year. The deliveries have lately been on a very 
extensive scale, and every appearance of their continuing so. The crops in many of the 
Colonies, it is now ascertained, will be late, from the unfavourable weather. No great 
quantities from the new crop can be expected before the months of May and June. The 
supply of good Sugars must therefore be completely exhausted before the new crop comes 
to the market. A rise in price, beyond the present quotations, must therefore take place. 
The stock of Refined Sugar is considerably reduced. The business done in this line is, 
however, not very extensive. A new transit duty is imposed on Refined Sugars in the 
— of the Netherlands, which, it is supposed, will have the effect of driving the 

e into the channel of the Hanse towns. ‘The orders from the Continent are extensive. 
Foreign Sugars are in good request. In Russia, it is expected a new duty will be laid on 
Crushed Sugars.—Molasses continue in steady demand.—Coffve has been for some time in 
limited demand, and, compared with the former brisk demand, the sales have been dull. 
Prices, however, are supported at all the three principal ports. The deliveries from the 
London warehouses for shipment were 6519 casks and bags, for the two weeks preceding 
the 3d current. The holders calculate, that notwithstanding the present stagnation in the 
market, and the very high prices, that the demand for export will be much more exten- 
sive this year than last.—Cotton. The demand for this article, particularly East India 
Cotton, has rather improved, both in London and Liverpool. The importation continues 
great, and yet the prices are not only maintained, but in some instances advanced. The 
high prices abroad, however, must render the importation a very poor trade to the impor- 
ter, and, in many instances, the loss must be considerable. The briskness of the demand 
for the manufactures of this country still continues, and which is a sure sign of their full 
activity. Tobacco. The demand for, and prices of, this article are improving. The 
accounts from the Continent are more favourable than for some time past these have been. 
Good Black Virginias are in considerable request.—Dyewoods. The price of Dyewoods 
have for some time past been merely nominal; yet the prices are maintained, and the specu- 
lators calculate upon an advance. Considerable purchases have been made, upon the con- 
fidence of a great demand arising from the general activity of the manufactures of the 
country. Indeed this is a very fair data to go upon. The demand for Logwood in par- 
ticular is considerably revived.—/ndigo. The prices are improving, and the demand con- 
siderably revived. ‘The holders confidently expect an advance. In Liverpool there is 
none in the importers’ hands. There is a smal] advance on last quotations.— Pimento. 
At Liv 1 there has been some inquiry after this article. At Glasgow the sales have 
been codeal to a small parcel.-Hemp, Flax, and Tallow. The demand for Tallow is 
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limited, and the prices fluctuate greatly. The demand for Flax is a little revived, 
American Flax-seed little business done. Hemp is in good request, and prices on 
advance.— Tar and Turpentine. The business done in these articles has been lim; 
A few sales have been made in Liverpool, but nothing to form any just criterion of the 
state of the market.—Ashes. At Liverpool there has been some inquiry for this article 
nothing of importance has taken place in any other market.—Oi/. The market for this 
article is exceedingly heavy of late. Prices lower. The speculators in Whale Oil haye 
got rid of considerable quantities lately, afraid of a farther decline in price. 
Oil is dull, and on the decline. Sea Oil has given way. Spermaceti Oil is depressed, ang 
dull in the sales. Gallipole has fallen very considerably ; and in consequence of the 
general depression of all other kinds, both Rapeseed and Linseed are become y heavy. 
Olive Oil is also dull.— Rice. There has been a considerable demand for Rice, ‘which has 
sold briskly, particularly Carolinas. At the India House 7641 bags were brought for. 
ward, and sold briskly at prices from Is. to 2s. higher.—7'ea. Prices merely nominal. 4 
considerable sale is commenced at the India House.—In Fruit there is little variation in 

ice:—Jrish Provisions. Prime mess Beef and Pork are in limited supply, and are much 
inquired after. Bacon continues in good demand. Considerable inquiries after Butter, 
—Corn. Markets of all kinds of grain continue dull and on the decline. The sale of 
American Flour is dull, and at lower prices. Fine English Wheat is Is. lower, and in. 
ferior kinds from 2s. to 3s. There has been no supply of Foreign Grain since the ports 
‘were aa. indeed there has not been time for any. The quantity of Oats imported from 
Treland is very great. From the Ist November last to the Ist instant, a period of fom 
months, no fewer than 350,000 barrels of Oats have been imported into the Clyde — 
Rum, Brandy, and Hollands. Geneva is without variation. The very high prices of 
French Brandy have occasioned very considerable importations from Spain and Naples, 
which have had the effect of lowering the market a little. But it can only be temporary, 
No great reduction can take place till the next vintage in France has been ascertained to 
be abundant. The Rum market continues heavy. Some speculation in this article, for 
exportation, has been going on at Liverpool, but without any impression on the general 
market.— Wine. Port and Sherry have advanced in price very considerably ; a still far. 
ther advance is expected. In other kinds the prices are maintained, but they too must 
feel the general revival of the market. 

Nothing skews the increased activity of our Cotton Manufactures in a stronger and 
clearer point of view, than a comparison between the imports during the first of the pre 
sent, and the imports of the first month of last year : 


Imports of Cotton Wool, January 1817, - - - 22,941 packages 
Do. do. do. 1818, - - - 60,728 


Increased in January 1818, 37,787 


The total import of Cotten, February 1817, was 34,781 


Ditto for February 1818, was, into Liverpool, 26,069 
Do. do. G WwW, 7,556 
Do. do. London, about 10,600 

44,225 


Making an increase in February 1818, of : - 9,444 


Thus it appears, that the imports of Cotton, during the last two months, amount t 
nearly one fourth of the whole importations of last year, and exceeding that of the two 
torresponding months of 1817 by 47,231 packages. The sales in Liverpool, during last 
month, exceeded 36,000 ages, yet the high prices are maintained, and the demand 
continues in the face of all these immense importations. Every thing shews the prodigious 
and increasing activity in this great branch of our national manufactures, and beats down 
to the ground all those evil prognostications made of the decay of our trade and com- 
merce. 

Among the importations into this country, we learn, with much satisfaction, that there 
is now on the way a considerable quantity of wool from New South Wales. The quality, 
we understand, is of a kind remarkably fine, and suited to that important branch of our 
manufactures. The rearing of the sheep which produce it is now an object of great care 
and attention in that distant and thriving colony; and there is not the smallest doubt but 
that it will quickly become a most important addition to our commerce. The advantages 
to be derived from this trade, both to the mother country and that colony, are too obvious 
to require pointing out. 

Amongst the new outlets opening up for our trade, we notice with much satisfaction the 
following: By accounts from Tobolsk, dated 13th December 1817, we are informed, 
that letters received there from Ochotsk state the arrival at the latter place, on the 2ls 
September last, of the British merchant vessel Brothers, Captain Gordon, direct from 
Bengal. A ship from India to a port at the extremity of the eastern coast of Sibems 
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(N. lat. 59° 20’, and E. lon. 140°), is so rare an event, that it will be an epoch in the 
annals of navigation. The consisted of Meal, Rice, Salt, Brandy, Rum, Linen, colon- 
nades bois @’ Acajou, and wrought Iron. The captain has made an excellent ulation of 
it. The crew consisted of natives of Bengal, whose colour and strength made a striki 
contrast with the inhabitants of Siberia, who saw among them, for the first time, the 
natives of Southern Asia. ‘‘ Our present winter,” (at Tobolsk) continues these accounts, 
« jg as severe as the last was mild. The 2d and 3d of this month (14th and 15th N. S.) 
the mercury was frozen. The town of Jeniseive is buried in snow.” 

The preceding account is indeed a small beginning ; but we confidently predict that it 
js the beginning of a most important, extensive, and lucrative branch of commerce to 
Great Britain. It is a trade which, in all her native productions, and in the valuable pro- 
ductions of her tropical colonies, must remain exclusively hers. It is the policy and inte- 
rest of Russia to encourage and extend it, as the surest means of increasing the population, 
and developing the internal resources of these distant parts of her empire. Few are aware 
of the great advances Russia is making, not only on the eastern shores of Asia, but on the 
western shores of America. _ Her empire is there spread over wide countries, all capable of 
immense improvements. The easy communication which these places afford with all the 
tropical islands in the Great Pacific Ocean, with all the isles of Japan, all the eastern 
shores of China, and the whole East Indian Archipelago, point out these northern places 
of Siberia, as the cradle of a brave and hardy race of men, who, under the fostering care 
and powerful arm of Russia, will spread knowledge, industry, and civilization, over a vast 
space of this globe, now almost unknown and of little use to mankind. The immense 
distance of these possessions, and the stupendous events which were lately occurring in our 

uarter of the globe, completely hid from our view, or took away from our consideration, 
the silent but sure progress of the arts of social life in that distant part of our hemisphere. 
Nevertheless, their march has been considerable, and must advance with an increased 
ratio. 

Cut off as these possessions are from the western and well-cultivated provinces 
of the Russian empire, by the immense extent of bleak uncultivated deserts, it is the 
communication with other parts of the world by sea which must raise them to import- 
ance. Trade alone can do this; and till a free passage is found round the north-east 
shores of Asia, through Behring’s Straits, that trade must chiefly belong to, or be carried 
on between, Great Britain and her colonies; nay, even were that communication found, 
still the articles which the population of these countries would require, either for utility or 
luxury, are the productions of the British soil, British skill, and the growth of British 
colonies. New acquisitions will produce new wants. Wants will create industry amon 
the hardy population of these northern latitudes. The climate will yield to culture, an 
the ores, gems, skins, and fisheries of Eastern Siberia, will command the introduction of 
the productions of tropical regions, and the superior manufactures of Great Britain. 

The extension and consolidation of the power of Russia in that quarter, is an event that 
must take place. It is an event to be wished, not dreaded, by every friend of the human 
race. It must require the strong arm of a powerful empire, to protect and raise into im- 
portance possessions such as these at present are. Their rise to importance must benefit, 
but can never injure any European power. ‘They are too far removed from the. grand 
source of Russian power, and from all our possessions, ever to make themselves either for- 
midable or dangerous to us. When these countries also shall become the seat of a large 
mpage and a powerful state, there can be little doubt but the authority which emanates 

m St Petersburgh will no longer hold them in subjection. Directing their march east 
from Europe, industry and civilization are planting their banners on the shores of Kamt- 
schatka, and going westward from Quebec and Washington, they will soon appear on the 
hills of Nootka Seund, and bleak shores of Oonalashka. 

The Russian power on the eastern coasts of Asia at present extend to the mouth 
ef the Amur, in about 54° north latitude, while the southern point of the peninsula 
of Kamtschatka reaches as low as 51° north latitude. From thence the distance along a 
chain of islands to the northern islands of the empire of Japan is not 300 miles, and 
from the island of Jesso not above 700 miles. Should the present expedition to the north 
pole prove successful, and a free communication be found from the Atlantic Ocean, through 
the Northern Sea, into the North Pacific Ocean, through Behring’s Straits, then the route 
from Ireland is almost due north to, and due south from, the pole to these Straits. The 
distance from the Orkneys to Behring’s Straits is 3240 geographical, or 3753 British miles, 
and from Behring’s Straits to Japan, the course is souths 49° west, and the distance 2110 
geographical, or 2444 British miles, making the whole distance, by this rout, from the 
most northern British isles to Japan only 5350 geographical, or 6197 British miles—a 
distance rather less than from Greenock to Rio de Janeiro. To Neotka Sound the dis- 
tance is nearly the same, and to Kamtschatka on the Asiatic, and Alaska on the American 
shore, the voyage would not be much greater than from Clyde to Jamaica. 

The present age has witnessed many extraordinary events. It is by no means impro- 
bable but that we may soon hear of an event equal in importance to any which has gone 


_ before it, namely, that the British flag floats on the breeze which ruffles the ocean at the 
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north pole of our globe, and from thence, urging its steady course th Behring’ 
‘Straits, it may bear our manufactures of Woollen and Iron, to exchange with Natives of 
the western shores of America, and eastern shores of Asia. Thus, by encouraging a 

of ys it will lay the foundation for the rise of mighty nations where at present al] j 

waste wild. The distance to Canton by this route is not greater than to the island of 
M » or from Clyde to Cape Horn. The whole distance by this route from the 
Clyde to Botany Bay, is 9540 geographical, or 11,050 English miles, not much above 
double the distance to Jamaica, and scarcely half the distance which that colony is from 
us by the present route. 


PRICES CURRENT.—March 13, 1818. 












































‘SUGAR, Muse. LEITH. | GLASGOW. |LIVERPOOL.| LONDON. DUTIES | 
B. P. Dry Brown, . cwt.) 75 to —{|74 to 77/71 to 79/77 to 79 | 
Mid. good, and fine mid. | 82 86 | 78 88 | 80 90 | 83 85 £1 19 
Fine and very fine, . . | 88 90}; — —/| 91 96 | 89 90 0 

Refined, Doub. Loaves, . [150 155 | — -|- — /143 168 
Powder ditto, P - {iz 128 | — _—_i— am 1548 127 
Single ditto, . . {118 124 |116 118 {193 196 {111 112 
Small Lumps . . /|li4 118 }110 112 |125 128 |106 107 
Large ditto, ™ ™ 110 114 |105 108 {113 118 {108 110 
Crushed Lumps, .  . | 65 68 | — — | 69 Z\- os 

MOLASSES, British, ewt.| 38 40 | 35 36 | 59 —|35 3586 07 
COFFEE, Jamaica . ecwt. & 
Ord. good, and fine ord. | 98 104 | 97 105 | 93 104 {102 108 
Mid. good, and fine mia. |106 108 |106 108 /105 112 |110 115 
Dutch, Triage and very ord.| 90 94 | — —| 90 97 | 95 105 3 
Ord. , and fine ord. | 98 105 | 98 107 | 99 104 {106 110 = 00% 
Mid. , and fine mid. |108 112 |108 114 |105 111 {112 114 a 

St Doi . 105 109 |100 103 |100 105 {104 108 

PIMENTO (in Bond) _Ib.| 9d 10d} 9 — | 94 10; 9 94 00% 

SPIRITS, ‘ 

Jam. Rum,160.P. gall.| 3s 8d 3s10d)3s 64 387d | 384d Ss6d | 384d 5s 6d 681 
Brandy, . .  - (140 143 | — tas —{12 3 126/¢BS.y 047 
Geneva, ‘ Ps e 39 40 — = | = pe 536 38/(FS } 017 nH 
wean, Whisky,” « 76789 |— pi be =) 15 6 -| 

35 r B.S. 143 
Claret, Ist Growths, hhd.} 50 54 ),— —_|— — |£35 £60 os.! {Fs } B18 5 4 
Portugal Red, pipe. 43 _ iin 1 ae — | 46 54 0) B.S.) @ 95 
Spanish White, utt,| 30 55 | — a» | = —|25 65 0 { eS} 95 11 0 
Teneriffe, pipe.| 50 35 | — a? —|27 40 0/(*-JF 9 16 0 
Madeira, . . « | 60 70 | — 5 — | 60 66 {F3:} on 

LOGWOOD, Jam. . ton. £80 £810] 8 5 810'/ 909 5/8 5 810 
Honduras, . . 80 90; 8 5 9 0} 910 915;8 5 81 } 09 y 
Campeachy, - « «| 90 10 0}10 01010] 10 01010/9 0 10 0 | 

FUSTIC, Jamaica, é 120 15 O — — 12 014 0j14 015 0 
PM Only 170 — — — |161017 5{18 0 18 10 } 14 6 

INDIGO, Caraccas fine, Ib.| 9s 6d 11s 6d] 8 6 9 6} 9 O11 0Oj\10 Gd O 11 2 00 

TIMBER, Amer Pine, foot.|2 2 2 4] — —} 21035 0) — _ e 02 4 
ittoOak, . . 46 50|— —_-|— -|- _ » 05 
Christiansand (dut. paid) |; 2 4 2 5)— -—-|=- -_-ji- — 

Honduras Mahogany 10 1 6) 010'1 8} 11 1 441824 Is3d S 3160 
St Domingo, ditto © . _ —{;/12 3 0/10M26{/1l 22 P 814 2 

TAR, American, - bri) = — | — —/| 19 01196 = {RS} E i bit 
Archangel, én te, Ae 23 | = — | 21 23 | 220 - i a 

PITCH, Foreign, - ewt.| 12 = |= -|- —| 13 ~- {Bs.) 8 Lee 

TALLOW, Rus. Yel. Cand.| 77 78 | 80 81 | 80 81 | 78 79 032 
Home Melted, . . | 77 —-|— —_!i— —_|= —_ 

HEMP, Riga Rhine, ton.| 47 48 | 48 49 | — -~ 44910 — haat 09 hi 
Petersburgh Clean, . | 46 47 | 46 47 | 50 52/4810 —/UFS. fo 010 
Riga Thies. & Druj. Rak. | 79 80 a | = wot ae = , 
aig as 50 120 | — -|- — | 65 30 (as}3 es il 
Irish, + «© 60 l= a | = ua — | | FeS-J 5 } 

MATS, Archangel, . 109.112 115 | — my im —j}uo s/{BS) | fe 

BRISTLEsS, | {Ps} 0 3 
Petersburgh Firsts, cwt.| 160 16 10} — — | = —/ 1410 150/(F.s. 0 24 

ASHES, Peters. Pearl, . | 57 58/60 62 |— «|e =—Hhees ae 
Montreal ditto, e 66 68 | 63 66 | 60 — | 6 ~— } 017 

— »« « 1@ 62 | 62 64 | 57 58 | 58 _ 

OIL, Whale, ° - tun,| 54 — | 54 55 | 55 56 | 18 
ara , 55 ‘p. bri.) —| 50 =» | 53 —j|4 45 

TOBACCO, Virgin. fine, Ib. 103} 10 1308 09! T% 9 
Midding, . - . 9| 8 9 0 6 07| 7 7: 0 310 
Pe Co 8] 7 8} 0 43 0 5] 6t 7 

COTTONS, Bowed Georg. | — mil 7 11 i 1 6 1 83 Isid 1895 
Sea Island, fine, ° _ —1|3 2 3 8 210 3 0}; %5d 380 3 

j ~ —{/210 3027 29\;— = S 
mddiing, _ —/28 29:20 23\|— —|jBS.{ 2 0 $] 

Demerara and Berbice, | — —/110 214110 2 i310 22/)FPSfS 0 

West India, . . _ ein Ses 6.3 2s £3 Z 
Pernambuco, ° a —/2 2 .2 22 22121 32 
Maranham, . . — —{20 2 12 111 2 Of 1 114 0 ag 
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Course of Exchange, March 13.—Amsterdam, 36:10, 2 U. Paris, 24:5. Bordeaux, 


4: 20. 


Pr dlolland, 2. 


Prices of Gold and Silver, per 0z.——Portugal 


fs. 5d. Foreign gold, in bars, £4: 1:6. 
stand. 5s. 4d. 


Frankfort on the Maine, 142 Ex. 
, 35. Leghorn, 519. Genoa, 479. Malta, 51. 
oz. Lisbon, 583. Rio Janeiro, 674. Dublin, 83. Cork, 9. Agio of the Bank 


Madrid, 39% effect. Cadiz, 39} effect. 
Naples, 433. Palermo, 129 


gold, in coin, £4: 1:6. New dollars, 
New doubloons, £4:1. Silver, in bars, 


Weekly Price of Stocks, from 3d to 24th February 1818. 





















































3d. 4 10th | = 1%th. | 24th. 
Bank stock, 2854 2903 2894 — 
per cent. reduced, 794 81} 803 — 
3 per cent. consols, 791,79 | 804, 80 793 3 —_— 
4 per cent. ¢ ls, 983 o6t 993 —— 
5 per cent. navy ann. 1054 106 "ot _ 
Imperial 3 per cent. ann. 784 — 79 — 
In i stock, re rere rnnere rere 2394 —_—_— —— — 
_—— bonds, 101 pr. 97 pr. 99 pr. — 
Exchequer bills, 24d. p. day, 29 pr. 28 pr. 27 pr. — 
Consols for acc. 7944 (804 3 4 4 79380,7933; —— 
American 3 per cent. ane —_— —_ 65 
—~-—= new loan, 6 per cent. — —_— —_— 103, 1034 
French 5 per cents. —_— —_ —_ 66 f. 55 c. 

ie 


ALPHABETICAL List OF ENGLISH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the Ist and 
28th February 1818, extracted from the London Gazette. 


Ablitt, N. Great Yarmouth, corn-merchant 

Arndit, J. G. and J. C. Moessner, Coleman Street, 
toy-merchants ¢ : 

Andrew, P. M. Meleombe Regis, Dorsetshire, mil- 
ii 


iner 
Barker, R., J. Barker, and J. Barker, Lane End, 
Staffordshire, potters 
Baynton, T. and W. Kidderminster, grocers 
Batt, W. Wedmore, Somersetshire, horse-dealer 
Bailey, J. Reading, Berkshire, linen-draper 
Baker, J. Bath, tailor 
Bone, G. Webb's County, Terrace, Kent Road, 
Boas, W. Geotge Street, Euston S mak 
° treet, Euston Square, gun-) er 
Bottrell, 'T. Retclitt Highway, victualler 
Bradfield, F. Wymondham, Norfolk, grocer 
Bray, R. Gosport, haberdasher 
Brewer, J. A. Bath, printer 
Brown, J. York, woollen-draper 
Brown, H. Doncaster, dealer in clothes 
Brown, A. Ruddington, Nottinghamshire, butcher 
Brown, C, Jeffrey’s Terrace, Kentish Town, jew- 


eller 

Brushw. A. Live 1, merchant 

Basset, M- Church Street, Greenwich, boot and 
shoemaker 

Baish, W. Saffron Waldon, Essex, carpenter 

Bristol, James R. Bristol, cabinet-maker 

—* R. Shrewsbury, grocer 

Brooke, J. and C. Bows Nantwich, Cheshire, 
brewers 

Bym, = H. Bush Lane, Cannon Street, wine- 

it 


merchan' 
Calverley, R. Kegworth, Leicestershire, miller 
Carter, Re New Woodstock, Oxford, ironmonger 
Champion, T. Westham Abbey, Essex, farmer 
Chee! » J. Oldham, Lan ire, shoemaker 
Churchill, S. late of Oxford Street, distiller 
Coates, W. Skipton, Yorkshire, grocer 
Cooke, J. S. S. Golden Lane, cheesemonger 
Collins, J. Gosport, Hants, groce’ 


Cross, R. Abergavenny, Monmouthshire, victualler 
Cotsford, W. F. Upper Clapton, Middlesex, plum- 
ber and glazier 


Dawson, T’. and J, Reith, Yorkshire, drapers 

Early, C. Stockport, Cheshire, cotton-spinner 

Evans, D. Liverpool, grocer 

Everitt, J. and S. and E. Nash, Westminster Road, 
stable-ke 


epers 
Fearnley, T. Portsmouth, slop-seller 
Vou. II. 


Goldspink, R. Brooke, Norfolk, butcher 
Goodyear, T. Aldersgate Street, straw-hat-mahu- 
actu 


facturer 

Green, S. Mill Street, Lambeth, blacking manu- 
facturer 

Griffin, T. Pedlar’s Acre, Lambeth, timber-mer- 


chant 
Hanson, J. Southwick, Hants, victualler 
Hawes, J. Ipswich, pawn-broker 
Hillear, W. Winchester, brewer 
Hinscliff, J. Halifax, dealer 
Hill, J. Baldwin Street, Bristol, ironmonger 
Hill, J. Bradwell, Derbyshire, baker 
ree si e ee. brewer 
ms, . > r 
Howkins, du, Pennylields, and T. Morris and W. 
Pn may gs —a builders 
owie, J. Liverpool, grocer 
Houlding, J. Liverpool, cotton-broker 
Hurry,S. Angel Court, Throgmorton Street, broker 
Hyde, W. Earl Street, Blackfriars, merchant 
Jenden, C. Worthing, Sussex, saddler 
Jones, J. Billingsley, Homel Lacy, Herefordshire, 
corn-dealer 
Jump, J. and T. Hargroves, Fore Street, hat-manu- 
facturers 
Keene, T. Fulham, victualler 
Knight, B. Stafford, baker 
Latcham, C. Bristol, money-scrivener 
Legg, T. Cooper’s Row, Tower Hill, merchant 
Linn. W. and W. Lower Thames Street, slop- 
sellers 
— Lianasa, Flintshire, clerk 
Lock, J. High Street, Woolwich 
Miller, J. Regent’s Terrace, Chelsea, merchant 
Parsons, J. Manchester, cotton-manufacturer 
_ eo: Liverpool, — ease 
e, J. Bermondsey » Southwark, grocer 
Pallister, T. York, currier 
Pickard, O. Liverpool, coach-maker 
Pilsbury, T. Chelsea, tailor : 
Polly, J. Thayer Street, Manchester Square, linen 
furniture-dealer 
Powell, J. Presteign, Radnor, farmer 
Powell, P. M. Hastings, librarian 
Powis, R- Grosvenor Mews, veterinary surgeon 
Porter, T. Arthret, Cumberland, shopkecper 
Privett, P. a Hampshire, maltster 
Proctor, W. Sheffield, optician ‘ ’ 
Proctor, W. Kettleshulme, Chester, calico-printet 
5A 
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Radcliff, J. Chesterfield, Derbyshire, surgeon 

Remison, T. out-parish of St Paul, Gloucestershire, 
tavern-keeper 

Rigby, W. Liverpool, corn-factor 

Ronalds, F, H. and J. Singleton, Foster Lane, 
Cheapside, wareh< ; 

Rose, S. Swansea, Glamorganshire, dealer 

Saint, T. jun. Gloucester, -spinner 

Sedgewick, W. Liverpool, merchant 

Sheeres, M. Alde te street, victualler 

Schmaling, F. W. Fenchurch Street, merchant 

Simister, 5. Manchester, dealer in cotton twist 

Smith, W. Oxford Street, iroamonger 

Smith, J. Halifax, corn-lealer 

Smith, W. Stone, Staffordshire, grocer 

Spencer, T. Manchester, commission-broker 

Stephens, S. Dowgate Hill, warehouseman 
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Strachan, W. Liv 1, smalt-manufacturer 
Thomas, J. E. Reading, Berks, grocer 
Tengat, G. Manchester, currier 
Turner, W. B. Huddersfield, merchant 
Tivoly, J- Plymouth, master-mariner 
Tyee s * ee = . 
alker, R. S, East Smithfield, colour. 
turer i 
Walker, T. Rochdale, Lancashire, corn-dealer 
Ward, J. Milton Abbot, Devonshire, cattle-jobber 
ae J. ae merchant 
atkin, J. Newark-upon-Trent, No ingham, 
painter " . 
Walthen, W. Liverpool, grocer 
Wright, W. N. Stapleford Abbot, Essex, farmer 
Younge, J., and J. Deakin, Sheffield, button. 
manufacturers 





ALPHABETICAL List of Scorch BANKRUPTCIES, announced between Ist and 28th 
Febzuary 1818, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Brown, William, hardware-merchant, North Bridge 
Street, Edinburgh 

Cowie, Alexander, cattle-dealer in Tillykeira, in 
the county of Aberdeen 

Grant, Robert and William, timber-merchants and 
eattle-dealers, at Auchintilloch, in the parish of 
Luss and county of Dumbarton, and Robert 
Grant and William Grant, the individual part- 
ners thereof 

Gillies, Coiin, merchant in Brechin 

Hedderwick, J. W. and Company, brewers in Hut- 
chisontown of Glasgow, and John Watt Hedder- 
wick and Archibald Henderson, the individual 

rtners thereof 

Johnson, Peter, upholsterer in Port Glasgow 

M‘Farlane, Thomas, cottou-spinner, Glasgow 

Mitchell, Robert and John, wrights and builders in 
Peterhead, and Robert Mitchell and John Mit- 
chell, the individual partners thereof 

M‘Cracken, Andrew, merchant and soap-boiler in 

lasgow, one of the partners of the concern 

carrying on business under the firm of Andrew 
M‘Cracken and Company, both asa er of 
the said Company, and as an individ 


DIVIDENDS. 
Dunbar, Hutchison, merchant, Edinburgh; ~ 
Alexander Ross, merchant there, a final dividenc 
Donaldson, George, draper, Edinburgh; by Wil- 
liam Seott, 3d April 
+ = Fergusson, late cattle-dealer at Spittal of 
Glenshee; by James Stevenson, Dunkeld, 15th 


April 

Gladstane, Hugh, merchant, Leith ; by the Trustee 

Grierson, William, sometime spirit-dealer and 
grazier at Gilmerton; by William Boyd, mer- 
ehant, Leith 

Gourlay, Oliver, farmer, grazier, and cattle-dealer, 


residing at Craigrothrie: by James Thomson 
senior, writer, Cupar Fife + 
Gillies, James, vookseller, Glasgow, deceased - by 
James Ker, accountant, there, 24th Fe’ 
Jamieson, James, carter and coal-dealer in Glas. 
gow; by James Kerr, accountant there 
Jamieson, James, and Company, merchants, Glas. 
ow La Thomas Falconer, writer, Glasgow, 18th 
are 
Keith, Archibald, paper-maker, Newbattle; by the 
Trustee 
Lamont, Peter, ier and cattie-dealer at Steilag, 
Argyleshire; by the Trustee 
Milne, James, vintner, Peterhead; by Messrs Ro- 
bertson and Gray, writers there 
Michael, William, and Son, merchants, Tnverary ; 
by Andrew Adams, merchant, Glasgow 
Maxwell, David, dyer in Hamilton; by Allan Ful- 
larton, Glasgow 
Mitchell, Alexander, farmer an‘ cattle-dealer in 
Fiddesbeg of Foveran; by David Hutcheson, ad- 
vocate, Aberdeen 
Purdon, Robert, hinge-maker, Coweaddens, near 
Glasgow; by Peter Paterson, writer, Glasgow 
Reid, Robert, merchant, Thornhill; by William 
Carzon, writer, Dumfries 
Richardson, James, cattle-dealer, and late tanner 
in Auchtermuchty; by the Trustee 
Soutar, John, merchant, Dundee; by George Dun- 
can, merchant there 
Scott, Burt, and Company, tanners in Kileonquhar, 
and John Scott, Alexander Scott, and John Cou- 
ar, the individual partners thereof; by the 
rustee, 20th June 
Turner, James, hosier and draper, Dumfries; by 
Robert Threshie, writer there 
Thomson, William, iron-founder, Edinburgh; by 
David Cleghorn, W. S. 16th February 





METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 





Tae month of February set in with intense frost, which continued till the 7th, and was 
then succeeded by mild open weather during the day, though the nights were still coldish, 
and sometimes frosty. During the whole month, indeed, there were only ten nights on 
which the thermometer did not sink to the freezing point. After the 19th, the weather 
became very variable, and continued so till the end of the month. During the first fifteen 
days there fell scarcely any rain, but after that period hardly a day passed without more 
or less, sometimes accompanied with gales of wind, the latter uniformly preceded by a 
sudden elevation of temperature. Since 1812, the month of February has been uniform- 
ly warmer than January till the present year, when the season seems to have taken a re- 
trocrade course. As compared with the corresponding month of last year, it has also been 
very cold, the difference in the mean temperatures being upwards of 5 degrees ; and what 
is perhaps still more striking, the mean temperature of February 1817 is a fraction of a 
degree higher than the mean of the greatest daily heat of February 1818. There 1s at 


present the appearance of a very late spring. 
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MereorOLoGIcaAL TaBLeE, extracted from the Register kept on the Banks of 
the Tay, four miles east from Perth, Latitude 56° 25’, Elevation 185 feet. 


Fesruary 1818. 


Means. 
THERMOMETER. Degrees. 
greatest daily heat, . e 40.1 
Mean of ¢ bands «= co ° F 30.8 
ri rature,10A.M. .  . 35.8 
ar aia oo at om, 34.4 
.. » of daily extremes, . e 35.4 
.. + 10 A. M. and 10 P. M. ° e 35-1 
Ph .. + 4daily observations, ° ° 35.2 
Whole range of thermometer, . 260.0 
Mean daily ditto, gent grarig 9.5 
. «+ temperature of spring water, ° 38.0 
BAROMETER. Inches. 
29.401 


Mean of 10 A. M. (temp. of mer. 39°) . 


..+. 10P, M. (temp. of mer. 59) - 29.3565 
. ..« both, (temp. of mer. 39) e "a 


Whole range of barometer, . e 
Mean daily ditto, e ° é ° «275 


HYGROMETER (LESLIE’S.) 
Mean dryness, 10 A. M. - 6 


4 
eee oo oo MOM M ° . ° 6.1 
o9:0 900s % Seem — ° ah 
.. ++ point of deposition - M. - 
i aerirri, sere + 4 ° 29.8 
tale. de asl. coichy €¢1%.0 tag © GE e 29.9 
Rain in inches, . e ° . 1.219 
Evaporation in ditto, . ee -650 


Mean daily Evaporation, id me « 023 
WILSON’S HYGROMETER. 


Mean dryness, 10 A. M. e e ot = ee 
at, > ee se 





Extremes. 
THERMOMETER. Degrees. 
Maximum, 18th day, ° . 50.0 
Minimum, . 4th, . ° 16.5 


Lowest maximum, 4th, . 


Highest minimum, 17th, p > ° 42 
Highest, 10 A.M. 18th, . . 46.0 
Lowest ditto, . 4th, ‘ . 21.0 
Highest, 10 P.M. 18th, oh wb or jt 44.0 
Lowest ditto . 4th, *e ° 18.0 
Greatest range in 24 hours, 25th, ° 16.0 
Leastditto, . . 12th, ° 5.5 
BAROMETER. Inches. 
Highest, 10 A. M- -  Iiith, e 50.050 
Lowest ditto, ° lst, . 28.632 
Highest, 10 P.M. .  1ith, 29.962 
west ditto, . Ist, ° 28.640 
Greatest range in 24 hours,20th, . . .750 
Least ditto, . ° 6th, e 055 
HYGROMETER. Degrees. 
Highest, 10 A. M. 26th, ° 22.0 
Lowest ditto, ° 4th, ° ° 0.0 
Highest, 10 P. M. . 23d, ° 20.0 
Lowest ditto, ° 4th, . 0.0 
Highest P. of D. 10 A.M. 18th, ° 43.0 
Lowest ditto, ° A 5th, e 17.0 
Highest P.of D.10 P.M. 17th, . . 41.0 
west ditto, ° 4th, e . 18.0 


WILSON’S HYGROMETER. 
Greatest dryness, 26th,10A.M. . + 458.0 
Least ditto, 16th, 10 P. M. ° e 4.0 


Fair days 16; rainy days12, Wind west of meridian 23; East of meridian 5. 


METEOROLOGICAL TaBLE, extracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh, in 
the Observatory, Calton-hill. 


N.B.—The Observations are made twice every day, at eight o’clock in the morning, and eight o'clock in 
the evening. : 














5 Snow morn. 
Feb. 1{|5"39| -493|E. 35 § |P¢* |frost all day. 


24 | '38) “eer |b ai f [Cle |Clear frost 


[ ‘ 2 ‘ " 
3 { Po $01)/M.29 Chle. coh 


‘ { M.26] 877 a} Chie. |Clear frost. 
5{ M.29/29.105)M-30 ¥ lorie, |Cloud. frost. 
6 { M.32) -620M.52\ iw Iciovd. frost. 

















o { M.37| -659|M.36 Ww. Fresh, rain 
‘ 39| .409/E. 38 * — jafternoon. 
8 M.358| .466|M.38 Ww Clear and 
{ E. 39 = = ~ *  feold. 
M.357| .464|/M.3: ‘ 
of E. 38] .670/E. 2 Ss. W. Clear, roild. 
M.58} .657)M.39 
10f iE. 42 “705 E. wt S. W. |Cloudy. 
M.37| .894)M.40 
11 IE. 38 “830 rE. 8} N.W. |Frost, clear. 
\M.40| .717|M.41 ‘ 
12 IE. 49) 618 E. ry, Ss. W. Cloudy. 
~§|M.40) .650)/M.42 . 
15{ a 588 E.41 } W. /|Cloudy. 
¢{M.32| .492/M.37 : 
24 t iE, 33| .428'E. 38} Cle. | Clear frost. 



































| * ttach. | 
Ther. Barom,| Ther. | Wind. 
M.35/29.643] M.38 | Frost morn. 
Feb. 15{ E35) 645 E. 39 f{S*E+ |mild fore. 
M.29/ .506)M.34 Cloud. frost 
16{ E. 42} -49s/E. 40 \Chle. |rain even. 
~§|M-40) .599)/M.40{ | ; 
i7{ E. 46 “468 E45 fort Pome as 
M. .304|M. loudy,mi 
18{ [p45] “ogi ary (S: W- lrain even. 
19{ M.44/ .499) er Rain fore. 
E.38| .465|E. 42 | *  |fair after. 
2of M.35|) .519 ey Ww Fair, frost. 
M.41|98°8951M.40% lo ww |Stormy, rai 
P -825|M. rmy,rain 
aif E- 55) «755 E. si S.'W. |snow, sleet,” 
-806 . 
Ce Se eae th 
M.. 21 oO stormy, fros 
54 srasanre: 395 OMe laa 
. -925|M.00 In 
2af E36) 812K. 3} N.W. frost. a 
~¢q M. -792|M. itto, rain 
25 { E39 102 E. 3} N.W- land sleet. 
-34/29.154|M. 
26f B39) 230 E31) N.W. |Clear frost. 
M.35/28.85. OF Frost, snow 
a ig 
M.2 9 . Frost morn 
29{ 'E. 59|28.541\E, wo} Chie. rain after. 











Register.—Agricultural Report. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 





PLowine is rather more forward than usual. As we ventured to predict in our 
Report, the turnips have remained altogether uninjured by frost ; and this has chi 
arisen, we have no doubt, from their having begun to shoot the seed during the mila 
weather in December ; the epidermis being transformed into a somewhat woody fibre, and 
the whole vessels of the bulb probably acquiring more ri a a The few fields that are 
found partially decayed, as usual at this season, are those d been sown rather later 
than ordinary, upon fine light land, in a lone situation. 

The consequence of this important poo being in such good preservation -has been 
the maintenance of a larger stock; or er the keeping the stock for a longer period ; 
for the fact is, that there was but a small stock provided for turnip-feeding at the end of 
harvest, and a great proportion of these are already disposed of. 

And although a great number, not only of hoggs, as usual, but even wedders, have been 
brought from the hill pastures to consume the superabundant /éed, yet there have been 
doubts of the ground being cleared in time for the succeeding crop. 

The young wheat looks rather sickly from the effects of repeated frosts and storms of rain, 

Oats, which were expected to be high, have rather fallcn of late, since all who had any 
cut before the Ist of October, and were keeping them in the stack for seed, have been 
fast thrashing them out for that purpose. It has been said, that it is not good to be over 
wise, and those only run a risk who began to buy for seed early in the market, ing to 
their own judgment for their ascertaining the quality of the grain by the fallacious cri. 
terion of its appearance. The potato and late Augus varieties, which are commonly sown, 
are not at all scarce, although that called early Angus has been sold as high as 38s. In. 
deed such a very small difference between the prices of the boll of oats and the boll of 
meal has rarely occurred but after very early harvests. The price of potato and late. 
Angus oats for seed, has run between 28s. and 32s., and the best potato oats in Hadding. 
ton (in the district where the best in Scotland are raised) were sold, on Friday the 27th 
February, at 30s. ; and, on the 6th instant, at 32s. only. 

Barley and wheat have continued almost stationary ; and even since the ports were 
opened for importation there has been very little depression. 

The demand for both fat and lean cattle is fast increasing, and the spring markets 
for sheep have commenced at prices very considerably above those of last year; and the 
demand for wool is now brisk, whereas this has usually been the slackest season. 

The loss of sheep by the rot, in the enclosed districts of Berwickshire, where the improv. 
ed Leicester is generally kept, has been quite unprecedented, and the calamity has ex. 
tended over all the north of England in the same proportion. Does not this strongly 
indicate some great defect in this most important besneh of rural economy ? And would 
any be so presumptuous as to assert that no remedy can be applied ? 

It has been long known, that although sheep are ever so deeply affected with the dis- 
ease, and be put to pasture upon a salt-marsh, they are speedily and effectually cured, 
And Lord Somerville has proven, beyond dispute, that giving to sheep a smal) quantity 
of salt, twice or thrice a-week, is equally efficacious. We have little doubt, that were the 
very obnoxious duty removed, so that farmers could obtain this invaluable product of our 
industry at the price it could be manufactured and sold for, the rot would soon be unknown 
in the country, and a value annually saved to the nation equal to the duty upon the article. 
But since we have alluded to the subject, this is not all ; for, by the free use of salt mixed 
with hay and straw, their nutritive qualities are so much enhanced, that we are fully 
convinced that ten cattle and horses might be kept in good condition, where nine were 
half-starved before ; so that it is a very moderate supposition, that the increased produce 
of animal food would also exceed the duty. 

Were the manufacture and sale of ab free from duty and restriction, the effect would 
be like cultivating the waves of the sea, and from thence drawing food for another million 





of our people. 
March 12. 
HADDINGTON.—Manrcu 13. 

Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease. Beans. 
Ast,......42s. Od. } Ist,...... 36s. Od. | Ist,...... 33s. Od. | Ist,...... 36s. Od. | Ist, .....36s. Od. 
2d, ..c00e 38s. Od. | 2d,...... Sls. Od. | 2d,...... 27s. Od. | 2d, ...... 32s. Od. | 2d,......32s. Od. 
3d, ......34s. Od. | 3d,...... 26s. Od. | 3d,...... BOe, OE. TSA, ..0ces 28s. Od. | 3d,......28s. Od. 


Average of Wheat, £1: 15: 9: 7-1 2ths. 


Note.—The boll of wheat, beans, and » is about 4 per cent. more than half a quarter, 
or 4 Winchester bushels ; that of barley and oats nearly 6 Winchester bushels. 
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Register.— Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 


EDINBURGH.—Makcu 11. 


Wheat. Barley. 
Ist,......43s. 6d. | Ist,......34s. 6d. 
2d, ..-+.-40s. Od. | 2d,......31s. Od. 
3d, .....-378. Od. | 3d,......28s. Od. 

Wednesday, 


(174 oz. Ib.) Os. 4d. to Os. Sd- 
naa + - . Os. 7d. to Os. 8d. 
Lamb, per quarter. 10s. Od. to 12s. Od. 
Veal . Os. 8d.to Is. Od. 
Pork - + + + + Os Sd.to Os. 7d. 
Tallow, per stone . Ils. 6d. to12s. Od. 


London, Corn Exchange, March 9. 





Ss. 5. a & 
passin Whest, 5S 70 |Boilers.... 50to 52 
Finedo. ..- 74to 85/Small Beans . 42to 52))~ 
= 84to 86/Olddo.... 54to 62 
Olddo....»+ —to —|Tickdo.... 56to 45 
English Wheat, 65 to 735|Olddo..... 42to 5U 
Finedo. ..- 86to 93/| Feed Oats... 22to 24 
Superfine do. .94to 96|Finedo.... 26to 50 
Rye (new) . - 40 to 50/ Poland do... 24to 50 
Barley (new) . SO0to 44/| Fine do.... 52to 36 
Su) do. . 48 to 53} Potato do... 28to 50 
Malt,.....- 60to 74|Fine do. ... 34to 58 
Finedo... . 76to 80/Fine Flour, . 75to 80 
Hog Pease. . 40 to 45)|Seconds . ..70te 7 
Maple.....42to 48|Bran..... llto 12 
White Pease . 44to 481 Fine Pollard. 16to 50 





Seeds, &c.—March 13. 
Mustard,Brown, s. —s- Se 
New. . - 12to 21 | Ryegrass(Pace’s)— to — 
. 11|—Common.. —to 
Tares.... 10to 14 | Clover, English, 
om JmeBAd, 000 ce —to = 
to —|—White....—to— 
—Yellow, new 14 to 20) Trefoil... . 14to 50 
Canary, . .- 70 to 90; RibGrass.. . —to— 
Hempseed.. . 80 to %4)/ Carraway Eng. 48 to 56 
Linseed . . . 80 to pad Nn -- « 358 to 50 
Cinquefoil . . —to —/ Coriander - 16 te 24 


723 
Oats. Pease & Beans. 
Ist,......36s. Od. | Ist,......36s. Od. 
2d,......29s. Od. | 2d,......32s. Od. 
3d, ......25s. Od. | 3d,......29s. Od. 
March 11. 
Quartern Loaf . . Is. Od.to Is. Id, 
Potatoes (28 lb.) . . Os. Sd. to Os. 10d. 
Butter, per lb. . . Is. 6d. to Is. 10d. 
Salt do. per stone . Os. Od. to Os. Od. 
Ditto per lb. .. . Os. Od. to Os. Od. 
Eggs, per dozen .. Os. 1ld.to Os. Od. 
Liverpool, March 7%. 
Wheat, & d@. 8 da.) & @ & d. 
per 70 Ibs. Rice, p.cwt. 41 6 to 44 0 
English. 13 3 to 14 3/Flour, English, 
Scotch . .13 0 to 13 6] p.280!b.fine70 0 to71 0 
Welch ... 13 0t0 13 6/—S - G0 0to65 0 
Irish . . 11 0 to 12 0\—Irishp.240lb— to — 
Dantzie . 15 0 to 14 OjAmeri. p. bl. 56 0 to 58 0 
Wismar .. 12 6 to 13 0}—Sour do.. 44 0 to 46 0 
American . 15 6 to 14 O|Clover-seed, p. bush. 
ee <- 11 0to12 0|— White . — to — 
arley, per 60 libs. I— Red . . — to = 
\English .. 7 6to 8 3/Oatmeal, per 240 Ib. 
|Seotch - 7 0to 7 GEnglish . 4100043 0 
Irish . . 6 6to 7 O\Scotch ...400to41 6 
|Malt p. 9gls. 10 9 to 11 o}irish . +. 380 to 40 0 
|Rye, per qr. 54 0 to 56. 
lOat., per 45 Ib. Butter, Beef, §c. 
|Eny. pota. 4 7 to4 11/Butter, per ewt. s. s- 
\Welsh ... 4 7to4 10)Belfast . . 134to oO 
Scotch... 4 7to4 lliNewry . . 130to u 
\Foreign .. 45tv4 7)Drogheda . Oto 0 
frish .. . 4 7to4 11)Waterford (new) 0to 0 
Rapeseed, p-1. £Uto £U/Cork,3d . . Oto O 
Flaxseed,p.bus. '—New, 2d, pickled 136 
| sowing . 0 0\Beef, p. tierce 95 to 100 
\Beans prqr.s.d.  §.d.;|—— p. el 60to 635 
|English QO0to O O/Pork, p. bri. Oto O 
For-ign . -00to 0 0/Bacon, per ewt. 
|Pease, per quar. |—Short middles 74 to 76 
|— Boiling . 56 0 to 60 0|—Long do... . Oto 0 





New Rapeseed, £50 to £54. 





Average Prices of Corn of England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 
ended 21st February 1818. 


Wheat, 85s. 2d.—Rye, 50s. 8d.—Barley, 45s. 10d.—Oats, 54s. 10d.—Beans, Os. 0d-—Pease, 52s. 1d.— 
Oatmeal, 33s, 4d.—Beer or Big, Os. Od. 


Average Prices of British Corn in Scotland, by the Quarter of Eight Winchester Bushels, 
and Oatmeal, per Boll of 128 lis. Scots Troy, or 140 lbs. Avoirdupois, of the Four 
Weeks immediately preceding the 15th February 1818. 


Wheat, 69s. 94.—Rye, 61s, 9d.—Barley, 41s. 5d.—Oats, 32s. 1ld.—Beans, 52s, 10d.—Pease, 52s. 8d.— 
Oatmeal, 28s. 7d.—Beer or Big, 40s. 3d. 








BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 





BIRTHS. 

Sept. 5, 1817. At Surat, the lady of John 
Romer, Esq. judge and magistrate at that 
place, a son. 

Jan. 2, 1818. At Edinburgh, the lady of 
Sir Andrew Agnew of w, Bart. a 
son and heir.—Mrs Alexander Ross, George’s 
Square, Edinburgh, a son.—5. At Memel, 
Mrs Charles Stewart, a daughter.—22. In 
Albany Street, Edinburgh, the lady of 
Alexander Kennedy, Esq. a daughter— 
26. Lady Romilly, a still-born child.—At 
Plymouth, the lady of Rear-admiral Lind- 
say, a daughter.—29. At Springfield, in 
the county of Warwick, the lady of Major 


Dundas of Carron-hall, in the county of 
Stirling, a daughter. 

Feb. 8. Mrs William Watt, at Porto- 
bello, a son.—At Edradynate, Mrs Stewart 
Robertson, a daughter.—4. In Piccadilly, 
London, the lady of the Hon. Drummond 
Burrell, a son and heir.—5. In George's 
Square, Edinburgh, Mrs Mitchell, a son.— 
6. Mrs Heriot of Ramornie, a son.—The 
lady of the deceased Sir John Carmichael 
Anstruther, Bart. a posthumous son.—In 
Northumberland Street, Edinburgh, the 
lady of Major-general John Hope, a son.— 
Mrs Scott, 64, Frederick Street, Edinburgh, 
a son.—At Chapelton, the lady of Captain 








; 
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Durie, late of the 92d regiment, a daughter. 
—10. At Arthington, Yorkshire, the lady 
of Colonel Davy, a son.—Ill, At Garry 
Cottage, the lady of Colonel Macdonnel of 
Glengarry, ason.—12. At her house, Union 
Street, Edinburgh, Mrs Captain Hender- 
son of Gloup, a son.—13. At Ayr, Mrs 
Fullarton of Skeldon, a son.—15. At 23, 
Buccleugh Place, Edinburgh, Mrs Short, a 
son.—Mrs Wood, South Charlotte Street, 
Edinburgh, a son.—16. Mrs Smith of 
Landhall, a son.—17. Mrs M. Napier, 
Castle Street, Edinburgh, a daughter.—At 
Balfron, Mrs Marshall was safely delivered 
of three fine boys, who are all doing well.— 
At Dumfries, the wife of the Rev. Andrew 
Fyfe, a daughter.—18. At Schivas, the 
lady of Alexander Forbes Irvine, Esq. of 
Schivas, and younger of Drum, a son and 
heir.—19. The lady of Major Menzies, 42d 
regiment, a daughter.—At Richmond Bar- 
racks, Dublin, the lady of Lieutenant John 
Orr, of the 94th regiment, a son.—At Esk- 
grove, the lady of Captain North Dalrym- 
ple, a daughter.—21. The lady of John 
Horrocks, Esq. a daughter.—23. At Lau- 
riston Place, Edinburgh, Mrs Andrew Mel- 
liss, a son.—At Edinburgh, the lady of 
Laurence Craigie, Esq. of Glendoick, a 
son.—24. At Sundrum, the lady of John 
Hamilton, Esq. jun. of Sundrum, a daugh- 
ter.—27. At Huntingdon, East Lothian, 
Mrs Campbell, a son.—At her mother’s, Mrs 
Drummond, house in Forth Street, Edin- 
burgh, the lady of the Right Hon. Lord 

ilvy, a daughter.—At Bath, the lady of 
Sir A. Hood, Bart. a daughter.—At Ar- 
drossan, the lady of Robert Hunter, Esq. 
of Whitfield, Jamaica, a daughter. 





MARRIAGES. 

Jan. 26. At Edinburgh, the Rev. Robert 
Ross, to Marina, youngest daughter of the 
late Mr John Halden of Newcastle.—31. 
At St George’s church, Bloomsbury, Lon- 
don, Colonel Sir Alexander Bryce, C. B. 
C. St F. K.C. commanding the royal en- 
gineers, Portsmouth, to Emily, youngest 
daughter of the late John Porker, Esq. of 
Muswell-bill, banker, London. 

Feb. 2. At Paisley, Mr John Crawford, 
manufacturer, to Janet, third daughter of 
the late Mr James Hamilton, merchant.— 
At Greenock, Mr John Love, merchant, 
Glasgow, to Miss Jean Duncan, Greenock. 
—At Nenagh, James Dempster, Esq. M.D. 
93d regiment, to Elizabeth Maria, only 
child of John Carroll, Esq. of Newlawn, 
county of Tipperary, Ireland.—3. At Craig- 
bank, James Stirling, Esq. merchant in 
Glasgow, to Sarah, daughter of John 
M‘Caul, Esq. of Craigbank.—5. At Park- 
hall, William Colville Learmonth, Esq. of 
Belle Rose, to Gloriana, only daughter of 
the late John Mackenzie, Esq. of Garnkirk. 
—6. At Edinburgh, Hugh Nible, Esq. 
Viewbank, to Elizabeth, daughter of the 
late Walter Brown, Esq. of Currie.—9. At 
Glasgow, James Coats, Esq. of Oldplace, to 


Register.—Births, Marriages, and Deaths. ie. ; 





Christian, eldest daughter of the late Mp 
James Bayne, Concraig, Perthshire.—a¢ 
Lambeth Palace, the Right Hon. Lord 
Clive, eldest son of the Earl and Countess 
of Powis, to Lady Lucy Graham, third 
daughter of the Duke and Duchess of Mon. 
trose.—10. At Glasgow, Lieutenant Ross, 
of the 26th regiment, to Elizabeth, yo 
daughter of the deceased William F] 

Esq. of Kelvin Bank.—1l. At Inverness, 
James Driver, Esq. Kirkwall, Orkney, to 
Miss Annabella Chisholm, second daughter 
of Captain Hugh Chisholm, late 9th 
veteran battalion, and resident commandant 
of Fort Augustus.—12. At London, Archi. 
bald Constable, Esq. bookseller in Edip. 
burgh, to Charlotte, daughter of the late 
John Neale, Esq.—16. At Caldwell, county 
of Ayr, Lieutenant-general the Hon. Sir 
Charles Colville, G. C. B. to Jane, eldest 
daughter of William Muir of Caldwell, Esq. 
—I8. At Leith, Mr Edward Reid, mer. 
chant, Newcastle-on-Tyne, to Isabella, 
daughtei of Mr P. Sandeman there.—90, 
At Leith, George Scott Elliot, Esq. of Lau. 
rieston, to Anne Marjory, eldest daughter 
of James Bell, Esq. merchant in Leith 
At Seaside, Andrew Thomson, Esa. yor 

of Kinloch, W. S. to = wr i vai 
daughter of Jaunes Hunter of Seaside, Esq. 
—At Perth, George Ramsay, Esq. Craigie, 
to Miss Katherine Stewart, youngest daugh- 
ter of Patrick Stewart, Esq. Perth.—23. At 
Greenock, Captain William Athol, to Miss 
Jean M‘Kechnie.—26. At Edinburgh, Cap- 
tain Hugh Stevenson, Campbeltown, to 
Mrs Macintyre, widow of D. Macintyre, 
Esq. Glenoe.—At Lord Hermand’s, the 
Rev. Leslie Moodie, to Catherine, daughter 
of the deceased Charles Fergusson, Esq.— 
At Glenluggie, Mr William Smith, jun. 
merchant, Glasgow, to Ann, daughter of 
the late Rev. Thomas Freebairn, minister 
of New Monkland.—At Glasgow, William 
Middleton, Esq. merchant, to Jessy, daugh- 
ter of Mr George Craufurd, writer. 





DEATHS. 

July 16, 1817. David Charles Ramsay, 
Esq. the Hon. East India Company’s resi- 
dent at Mocha, and of their civil service on 
the Bombay establishment. 

Nov. 14. At Tulloch, in the island of 
Jamaica, George Abercromby Bruce, in the 
19th year of his age, second son of the late 
Alexander Bruce, Esq. of Kennet. 

Dec. 7. At Havannah, James Robertson, 
aged 29, midshipman on board his Majesty's 
ship Rifleman, Captain Duff; on the 13th 
May last, John Wilson Robertson, aged 18, 
died at Banff; and on the 10th of June, 
George Alexander Robertson, aged 14, 
midshipman on board the Lady Campbell 
Indiaman, was drowned off St Helena; 
sons of Mr William Robertson, merchant 
in Banff, and all highly promising young 
men.—23. At St Helena, where he had 
gone for the recovery of his health, Francis 
Stewart, Esq. of the Hon. East India Com; 
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pany’s civil service at Bencoolen, eldest son 
of the deceased Charles Stewart, Esq. late 
commander of the Airly Castle East india- 
man.—26. At Auchindinny, near Edin- 
burgh, Mary Utrope Coulon Clerfon de 
Villarson, daughter of the Count de Vil- 
larson, a native of France, and wife of 
Robert Ewart, Esq. surgeon, late of the 
island of Jamaica. 

Jan. 2. At Rio Bueno, Jamaica, Mrs 
Jean Buchan, wife of Mr John Stewart, 
merchant there.—6. In the 32d year of her 

, much and deservedly regretted, the 
lady of Major Campbell of Strachur.—At 
Amalree, in the 89th year of her age, Mrs 
Christian Menzies, widow of James Fisher, 
to whom she had twelve children.—11. At 
the house of Airie, in the island of Stron- 
say, Orkney, Miss Barbara Fea of Airie.— 
At London, after a short illness, in the 3lst 
year of his age, Major John Garlies Mac- 
Culloch, late of the rifle brigade, having 
been thirteen years in the army.—14. At 
Glenforsa, Island of Mull, Lachlan Mac- 
quarie of Macquarie, Esq. This venerable 
hospitable chieftain was seldom confined by 
any sickness till the time of his death, and 
he died at the age of 103.—16. At Tours, 
John Hamilton, Esq. of Bardowie.—20. At 
Maurhaugh, John Mailer, much and justly 
regretted. He was a man of great simpli- 
city of manners and unaffected piety.— 
26. At Afton Lodge, Ayrshire, Mrs Stewart 
of Afton, widow of Major-general Alexander 
Stewart, M.P. and colonel of the 2d regi- 
ment of foot.—28. Suddenly, of a water in 
the chest, aged 19, Euphemia, youngest 
daughter of Mr David Arthur, sen. tool- 
maker, Edinburgh.—At Edinburgh, Sir 
John Carmichael Anstruther, of Anstruther 
and Carmichael, Bart. M.P.—At Linlith- 
gow, Jane Agnes, eldest daughter of Mr 
Liston, sheriff-clerk of Linlithgow, aged 
eleven years and four months.—29. In 
Merrion Square, Dublin, the Right Hon. 
Sackville Hamilton.—30. At Glasgow, Mrs 
Mary Wilson, relict of John Anderson of 
Kingsfield, Esq.—31. At Sydenham, near 
Kelso, George Haldane, Esq.—At Peter- 
head, in the Slst year of her age, Mrs 
Nicoll, widow of Mr John Nicoll, mer- 
chant, Lossiemouth. 

Feb. 1. At Roxburgh Place, Edinburgh, 
Ann Livingston, eldest daughter, and on 
the 4th, Mrs Euphans Murray, spouse of 
Josiah Livingston, merchant in Edinburgh. 
—At his seat, Ampthill Park, Bedfordshire, 
the Right Hon. John Fitzpatrick, Earl of 
Upper Ossory, Baron Gowran, and a peer 
of England. His Lordship was born May 7, 
1745; succeeded his father, the late Earl, 
in 1758 ; and married, in 1769, the Duchess 
of Grafton, by whont, who died in 1804, he 
had issue two daughters, Anne and Ger- 
trude. His Lordship was elder brother to 
the late General Fitzpatrick, M.P. who, 
had he survived, would have inherited the 
peerages, which are now, we believe, be- 
come extinct. The death of this vencrable 
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and patriotic nobleman was occasioned by 
an apoplectic fit, while in the bosom of his 
family. He only survived the stroke about 
three hours.—At Carnwath-house, Barbara, 
youngest daughter of Norman Lockhart, 
Esq.—2. At Kilmarnock, aged 72, Mr 
John Mennons, printer.—At Stonehaven, 
the Rev. Robert Memess, episcopal clergy- 
man there, in the 91st year of his age, and 
64th of his ministry—At Breckonhill, 
James Carruthers, Esq. of Breckonhill.— 
At Dumfries, Mrs Pew, widow of John 
Pew, Esq. of Hillowtown.—3. At North Ber- 
wick, in the 78th year of her age, Mrs 
Elizabeth Graham, spouse of Mr David 
Dall, late schoolmaster, Gifford, East Lo- 
thian.—At Perth, after a long and painful 
illness, Mr John M‘Dougall, in the 28th 
year of his age.—At Edinburgh, Mrs El- 
phinstone Primerose, widow of James Rollo, 
Esq. and daughter of the late Sir Archibald 
Primerose, Bart. of Dunipace.—At her 
house in Charlotte Square, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Marjoribanks, widow of the late Edward 
Marjoribanks, Esq. of Lees.—In Abbey 
Street, Dublin, aged 98, in the full pcsses- 
sion of all her faculties, Eleanor, Dowager 
Lady Palmer, relict of the late Sir Koger 
Palmer, Bart. of Castle Lacken, in the 
county of Mayo, and Ballyshannon, in the 
county of Kildare—4, At Edinburgh, in 
the 3lst year of his age, Mr James Hall 
Gray, merchant.—The Dowager Viscountess 
Arbuthnot.—5. At Portland Place, Leith, 
Mr Andrew Galbreath, aged 76, late mer- 
chant in Leith. Mary, fourth daughter of 
Mr Johnston, surgeon, Prince's Street, 
Edinburgh.—6. At Cambridge, Laurence 
Dundas, second son to the Hon. Laurence 
Dundas, and grandson to Lord Dundas.— 
At their Grace’s seat, Belvoir Castle, the 
infant son of the Duke and Duchess of 
Rutland.—8. At Bank Place, Archibald, 
third son of Mr Archibald Cleghorn, mer- 
chant, Leith.—9. At Kennoway, Mrs Seton, 
relict of Captain David Seton.—At Edin- 
burgh, Mrs Jane de Morgan, relict of Dun- 
can Buchanan, Esq. surgeon, Hon. East 
India Company’s service.—10. At Law- 
houses, East Lothian, Mr Robert Dudgeon, 
late deacon of the incorporation of bakers in 
Edinburgh.—At Wilton Burn, near Hawick, 
Roxburghshire, that well-known and wor- 
thy character, Mr James Hart, farmer, 
commonly called ‘* Hart of Hearts,” aged 
65.—At Leith, Mrs Carstairs, spouse of 
George Carstairs, Esq. merchant, Leith.— 
At Barclay’s hotel, Edinburgh, at the ad- 
vanced age of 72 years, Mr John Wade. 
This gentleman has been known to the 
commercial world as a traveller for upwards 
of 51 years—11. At Falkirk, Mr James 
Aitken, writer there.—At Glasgow, in the 
49th year of her age, Mrs Elizabeth John- 
ston, spouse of David M‘Haffie, Esq. mer- 
chant there.—12. At Edinburgh, aged 96 
years, Mrs Catherine Dunbar, widow of 
Thomas Wedderburn, Esq.—At Strathen- 
dry, Fifeshire, Robert, only child of the 
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late Robert Kirk, Esq. of Welham Lodge, 
Leicestershire——~At Edinburgh, George 
White, Esq. one of the magistrates of that 
po ia 70. Mr White has held the 
of magistrate four times, besides va- 
rious other important stations in the town- 
eouncil. He has left the following legacies 
to charita' a and pious bnew oes thus 
evincing the same desire for their i 
and extended utility after his deat to vhael 
he so amply contributed during his life : 
To the Edinburgh Bible, Missionary, and 
Gaelic School Societies, £150 each ; Desti- 
tute Sick Society and Magdalene Asylum, 
£100 each ; the poor of Bristo Street con- 
gregation, £120; the free school of Bristo 
congregation, £100 ; and Orphan Hospital, 
£50.—At Dumfries, Elizabeth Rose Laing, 
youngest daughter of Dr John Laing, phy- 
sician there.—13. At Milton, Urr, Mr 
John Copland.—At his house in Bedford 
Square, London, Sir William Fraser of 
Leadclune, Bart.—At Torbreck, in the 76th 
year of her age, Mrs Ann Russell, the lady 
of Alexander Fraser, Esq of Torbreck.— 
At his seat, Dunnichen, Forfarshire, in his 
86th year, George Dempster, Esq. many 
years representative in parliament for St 
Andrews, &c.——-At Melville-house, Jane, 
Countess of Leven and Melville.—At Edin- 
burgh, Miss Blair Richardson, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Mr William Richardson, 
solicitor-at-law, aged 69.—At Blackethouse, 
Mrs Mary Bell, relict of Mr Christopher 
Smyth of Eastfield, at the advanced age of 
91 years.—At Inverness, Mrs Marjory 
Fraser, spouse of Mr Alexander Tolmie, 
merchant, G w.—At Glasgow, of typhus 
fever, Mr Willi Gardner, jailor.—At 
Perth, John Rutherford, Esq. writer, pro- 
curator-fiscal of the county of Perth.—At 
East Dalry, Mrs Shirreff:—16. At her house 
in York Place, Edinburgh, Dowager Lady 
Sinclair of Murkle—At Edinburgh, Miss 
Margaret Moncrieff, daughter of the late 
Colonel George Moncrieff of Reidie.—In 
the 25th year of his age, at the house of Dr 
Winterbottom, Wistoe, near Shields, on his 


way to London from Dunfries-shire,. of 
which he was a native, George Macaulay, 
Esq. collector of the customs at Sierra 
‘Leone, grandson of the author of the His- 
tory of St Kilda, and near relative of the 
celebrated Zachary Macaulay, Esq.- Lon- 


don. 17. At Springwoodpark, Mary, 
daughter of the late Admiral Sir J.. Doug- 
las, Bart. Miss Douglas, who had been 
for some time iw a delicate state of health, 
was induced, by the genial warmth of the 
weather on the day of her deccase, to walk 
within the grounds of Springwoodpark, on 
the margin of the river Teviot; and two 
ladies, who were the only tors of the 
scene, happened to be on the opposite side, 
under the ruins of Roxburgh Castle. They 
observed her stoop, as if to pick something 
from the ground, when she lost her balance 
and fell into the river. A female relative, 
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who followed to join in her walk, the 
alarm from the ladies on the other side, ang 
procured the help of workmen who were 
near. The body was taken out after having 
been five or six minutes immerged, and the 
best medical assistance was immediately 
plied ; but alas! the spirit had quitted fy 
tenement of clay.—At St Andrews, Lieut. 
colonel John Macgill, late of his Ma 
19th regiment of foot.—18. At Edin 
Mr William Millar, No 7, St James 
Square, aged 55.—At Edinburgh, in hig 
64th year, Mr Thomas Dewar, late me. 
chant there.—20. At Edinburgh, in he 
22d year, Sarah Elizabeth, youngest 
ter of Robert Preston, Esq, of New Sydney 
Place, Bath.-At Powder Hall, Mrs Chris. 
tian Simpson, wife of Captain R aa 
21. Isabella, youngest daughter of Dr Gre. 
gory, physician in Edinburgh.—aAt Edin. 
burgh, Mrs Janet a matron of 
the Royal Infirmary. She held this situa. 
tion for several years, and performed its 
various and laborious duties with great in. 
tegrity and unabated zeal for the benefit of 
the charity, till within a few days of he 
death. Her remains were attended to the 
place of interment by the managers and 
office-bearers of the institution, as a mark 
of the high respect they entertain for her 
memory.—In Misses Erskine’s house, Lau. 
riston Lane, after a very long and severe 
illness, Mrs Miller, aged 71 years, house. 
keeper to the late Rev. D. John Erskine of 
Carnock, and, since his death, to his sur. 
viving daughters. She lived in the family 
for more than 47 years.—After a lingering 
illness of from nine to twelve months, Mts 
Jean Kidd, spouse of Mr James Thom, 
Buccleuch Pend, Edinburgh.—24. At 
Edinburgh, much regretted, Mr David 
Davidson, of the Exchequer.——25. At 
Edinburgh, Charles, infant son of John 
Tawse, Esq 

Lately—At Mount Hindmost estate, Cla 
rendon, Jamaica, Mr Charles Masson, son 
of Mr James Masson, Calton Hill, Edin- 


‘ burgh..At her house, Great Portland 


Street, London, Miss Jane Elliot, daughter 
of the late Robert Elliot, Esq. of Midlem- 
miln.—On his passage to Ceylon, in his 
25th year, Lieut.-colonel Erskine, youngest 

P oe: the 
Rev. Joseph William Daniel, one of the 
officiating clergymen of the Roman Catholi¢ 
— in Virginia Street, who fell a victim 
to the typhus fever in the discharge of his 
sacerdotal duties.—At Cannock, in Stafford. 
shire, in the 89th year of his age, Mr John 
Sheet, said to be the only remaining soldier 
of those employed under General Wolfe at 
the siege of Quebec. ‘ He had occupied 4 
farm at Cannock for about fifty years.—At 
London, Lieutenant-colonel Ward, of the 
Bombay establishment.—At London, the 
Right Hon. Lady Mary Ker, in the 72d 
year of her age, third sister of his Grace the 
late John Duke of Roxburghe. 
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ABERDEEN, report of the trustees for the 
creditors, 461. 

Acoustic experiment, remarkable one, 699. 

Acted Drama in London, No I. 426.— 
No II. 567.—No III. 664. 

icultural Reports, 235, 470, 722. 
ison, Rev. Archibald, on the pulpit elo- 
quence of, 318. 

Allan, William, on his character as an art- 
ist, and his picture of the Circassian cap- 
tives, 315. 

Alpina’s Reply to ‘* An Old Indian,” 
539. 


America, South, Guyana, taken by the 
triots, 106. 

Anecdotes of the shepherd’s dog, 84, 417, 
621. 

of a spaniel bitch taught to be 

a shop-lifter, 85. 

of a highwayman’s horse, 85. 

illustrative of the state of the 

Highlands after Forty-five, 155. 

of the Fife gypsies, 282, 523. 

of the late Dr Witherspoon in 
1745, 433. 

Animal Magnetism, on its present state in 
Germany, 36. 

—— Flower, account of a plant so called 
in St Lucia, 701. 

Animals, large ones the least prolific, 647. 

Ape, account.of the species of, called Titi, 
699. 

















Appointments, Promotions, &c. 115, 240, 
356, 466, 602, 713. 

Argyllshire, curious meteorological pheno- 
mena there, 18. 

Arragonite, discoveries on the optical pro- 
perties of, 218. 

Artists of Scotland, letters on the living 
ones, No I. Allan, 315. 

Autobiography of Bishop Watson, review 
of, 499. 

Balls and routs, remarks-of an Old Indian 
Officer on, 396. 

Balmouto, laird of, letter of James VI. to, 
313. 

Rankrupts, lists of English and Scotch, 
113, 239, 353, 466, 600, 719. 

Barbadoes, remarks on the reasonings of 
the Edinburgh Review on the insurrec- 
tion in, 44. 

Bargain, breach of, trail for, 711. 


' Bachelor, letter of an old, 192. 


Battle of Pentland Hills, account of, 635. 


. Benefit societies, case relating to, 592. 


Bessy Bell and Mary Gray, a poem, 165. 
Biographia Literaria of Coleridge, review of, 
3.—Letter to the reviewer, 285. 
Biography of Bishop Watson, review of, 479. 
Birds, change in the plumage of, 635. 
Births, lists of, 117, 244, 356, 472, 606, 
723. 
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Blacklock, Dr T. notices of, 495. 
Blind, restoration to sight of a person born 


80, 223. 

Bloody Garland, the maiden’s, a poem, 266. 

Boiling springs of Java, account of the, 448. 

Bonaparte’s military carriage exhibited ih 
Edinburgh, 711. 

Books, notices of reprints of old ones, No I. 
214.—No II. 370. 

Bothwell, Earl of, account of his attempt 
on, Holyroodhouse in 1591, 30. 

Boxing match at Wimbledon, Latin verses 
on, 669. 

Breslaw, account of a riot there, 103. 

Brewster, Dr, on the optical properties of 
mother-of-pearl, &c. 33, 140.—Expe- 
riments of, on the optical properties of 
arragonite, 218.—and on the optical strucs 
ture of ice, 219. , 

Buckhaven, queries respecting the colon 
of Danish fishermen established desk 
626. 

Burgh Reform, meetings in Edinburgh in 
favour of, 344.—In Dysart, 707.—In 
Wigton, 789. 

Burns, the shade of, to its tormentors, 205. 

Burns’ Works, vindication of a letter of 
Wordsworth, on a new edition of, 65.—. 
Letter occasioned by the vindication, 201. 

Byron, Lord, review of his poem, ** The 
Lament of Tasso,” 142. 

Caldwell, laird of, letter to, from James VI, . 
628. 

Calumnies against the dead, observations on 
some, 400. 

Cameleon mineral, curious experiments on 
the, 218. ; 

Carr rock beacon, destroyed by the sea, 343. 

Catullus, observations on, 486. ‘ 

Chalmers, Rev. Dr, on the pulpit eloquen 
of, 131. 

Church history, on the original mode of 
editing, 305. 

Circuit Intelligence, 229. 

Child-stealing, trial of Janet Douglas for, 
109. 

Coleridge, Mr, review of his ‘‘ Biographia 
Literaria,”’ 3..—His self-importance con- 
trasted with the unostentatious writings 
of Scott, Campbell, Moore, &c.. 6, 7.— 
Letter to the reviewer, 285, 

Comet, discovery of a new one, 447. 

Commercial Reports, 118, 237, 348, 463, 
596, 715. ; 

Common speech, improprieties in, 514. 

Cornwall, notice of the steam engines ing 
448. 

Constable, the Lord High, letter to him 
from Mr Dinmont, 35. 

Cookery, remarks on, 300. 

Correspondence of Dr Lettsom, extracts 
from, 636. 
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Court of Session, proceedings there relative 
to the North Bridge buildings, 594, 595. 

Craig, Sir Thomas, of Riccarton, life of, 
383. 





Criminal conversation, account of a trial for, 
in the Edinburgh Jury Court, 462. 

Criticism, periodical, of England, remarks 
on the, 670. 

Crystallogtaphy, important discovery in, 
218. 

Crookston Castle, lines to, 515. 

Cuttle-fish, supposed to be the same with 
the kraken of the ancients, 651. 

Dalkeith, letter from, 310. 

Dampers, description of the fraternity of, 
528,.—Farther particulars of, 628. 

Dead, on some calumnies against the, 400. 

Death, remarkable preservation from, at 
sea, 490. 

Deaths, lists of, 119, 245, 358, 473, 607, 
7 


24. 

Decker’s Gull’s Horn-book, notices of the 
reprint of, 214. 

Defence of Women, an ancient poem, ex- 
tracts from, 375. 

Dejeuné, the, a Pindaric ode, 394. 

Depravity among animals, curious instan- 
ces of, 82. 

Dinmont, Dandie, his letter to the Lord 
High Constable, 35. 

Divorce, on the Scots law of, 176.—Account 
of the case of Elizabeth Utterton, v. Fre- 
derick Tewsh, 178.—Of that of Jane 
Duntze or Levett, v. Philip Stimpson 
Levett, 181.—Of Mrs Lucy Kibblewhite, 
v. Daniel Rowland, 183.—Opinion of a 
celebrated Judge on the divorce law, 539. 

Drama, acted, in London, notices of the, 
426, 567, 664. 

Dramatists, essays on the early English ones, 
No II. 21,—No II}. 260.—No IV. 656. 

Drummond of Hawthornden, vindicaticn 
of, against the attack of Mr Gifford, 


Dundee, resolution of the Provost, in fa- 
vour of a reform of the burgh, 234. 

Early popular poetry, select sketches of, 
370. 

Earthquake, shocks of, felt in Inverness, 
111. 


Eclipse of the sun in India, account of, 563. 
Edinburgh, medical report of, 48, 450.— 
Election of the magistrates of, 116.—Re- 
ceipt and expenditure of the police estab- 
lishment of, 230.—Fire in the College 
of, 343.—Meetings in, to promote burgh 
reform, 344.—Reduction of the city 
of, 345..Proceedings of the Royal 

iety of, 444, 579, 697.—Of the Wer- 
nerian Natural History Society, 446.— 
Meeting of the inhabitants of, regarding 
the North Bridge buildings, 458.—Ac- 
count of, by a traveller, in 1704, 517.—~ 
Proceedings in the Court of Session in 
the case of the buildings on the North 
Bridge, 594, 595.—Pro new build- 


ings on the Regent Bridge, 708, 709.— 
ence relating to buildings on 
the North Bridge, 712, 
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Elegy on the death of an idiot girl, éag 
——— on the death of an infant, 620, 
England, remarks on the periodical criti. 
cism of, 670. 
English dramatists, essays on the 
No II. 21.—-No III. 260.—No IV. 656, 
English poets, Hazlitt’s lectures on, No I 
556.—On Chaucer and Spencer, 556, 
On Shakspeare and Milton, 560. 
> on stone, progress of the art of 
9 , 


Epitaph on Prince Charles Stuart, 318, 

Erroneous verdicts, considerations on, 210, 

F xine, the Honourable Henry, memoir 
of, 87. 

Explosion of a coal mine in Durham, 582, 

Fatal event, narrative of a, 630. 

Fauna Britannica, or British zoolog;, 381, 
Ferguson, James, observations on his re. 
ports of divorce cases in Scotland, 176, 
Fever, its prevalence in Edinburgh in 1816 

and 1817, 48.— Number of cases‘6f, 556, 
Fife gypsies, anecdotes of the, No I. 289, 
—No II. 523. 
Finlay, the late John, account of, with 
cimens of his poetry, 186.—Unpublished 
pieces by, 490. 


Fire in Edinburgh College, 343.—In the 


West Bow, Edinburgh, 460.—In Aber. 
deen, ib. 

Fish, a non-descript one diseovered in Shet- 
land, 333. 

Flower, animal, account of a plant in St 
Lucia, so denominated, 701. 

Flowers, effects of hot water on, 447. 

Fox-chase, tragical one, 342. 

Frankenstein, or the modern Prometheus, 
a novel, review of, 613. 

French criticism, remarks on, 486. 

Geddes, Dr, remarks on a passage in Good's 
life of, 376. 

German universities, present state of the; 700, 

Germany, on the present state of animal 
magnetism in, 36.—On the gypsies of 
Hesse- Darmstadt in, 409. 

Glasgow, on the management of the uni- 
versity library there, 421.—Account of, 
by a traveller, in 1704, 519. 

Godwin, Mr, review of his new novel 
«* Mandeville,” 268. 

Gold coinage, on the new, 169. 

Graphite discovered in Scotland, 582. 

Greek Fragment of Simonides, 516. 

Gypsies, aneedotes of the Fife ones, 282, 
523.—On those of Hesse-Darmstadt in 
Germany, 409. 

Hall, Captain Bazil, account of his voyage 
to Loo-Choo, 576. 

Hawthornden, Drummond of, vindicated 
from the attacks of Mr Gifford, 497. 

Hazlitt’s Lectures on English Poetry, No I. 
556.—On Chaucer and Spencer, 558.— 
On Shakspeare and Milton, 560.—No II. 
On Dryden and Pope, 679.—On Thom- 
son and Cowper, 681. 

Highlands, state of the, after the Rebellion 
in Forty-five, 155. ’ 
the North, verses on leaving 

them, 185. 
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Hills, altitude of some remarkable ones in 
England, 451. 

Hints to the Ladies, by an Old Fellow, 377. 
—Keply to them bya Young Fellow, 513. 

Hogg, James, the Ettrick Shepherd, elegy 
by, 47.—A Hebrew melody by, ja 
Letters to, from Timothy Tickler, 501, 

54. 

sdpreedhoue, account of Bothwell’s at- 
tempt upon it, in 1591, 30. 

Hore Historice, No I. 170. 

——~ Juridice, No I. 176. 

——— Scandicz, No I. 570. 

—— Sinice, 630. 

Hunt, Leigh, criticism on his poem of 

" Rimini, 38, 194.—Letter from Z. to 
414. 

Hunter, Mr, account of his ingenious in- 

‘ gtrument for nautical observations, 331. 

Hygrometer, description of a self-register- 
ing one, 

James VI. documents respecting the pecu- 

’ niary distresses of, 312.— Letter from, to 
the Laird of Balmouto, 313.—Letter of, 
to the Laird of Caldwell, 628. 

Jarvie, Nicol, tertius, letter of, to the au- 
thor of Rob Roy, 662. 


_ Java, account of the boiling springs of, 448. 


Ice, optical structure of, 219. 

— Polar, Captain Scoresby’s observations 
on the, 363. 

Icelandic poem, notice of one, 570. 

Innocent men, remarkable instances of the 
condemnation of, 213. 

Inverness, severe shocks of an earthquake 
felt there, 111. 

Italy, on the scenery of the north of, 544. 

Jumpers, the, a new school of poetry, 555. 

Jury Court of Scotland, report concerning 
the, 457.—Trial for crim. con. in, 462. 
—For breach of bargain, 711. 

Justiciar, or Justice-general, antiquity of 
the office of, 391. . 

Justiciary, High Court of, trial of three 
Irishmen for rape and robbery, 108.— 
Of Janet Douglas for child-stealing, 109. 
—Of Robert Reid, a chimney sweeper, 
for murder, 110.—Of John Jeffray, for 
murder, ib.—Of Robert Tenant, for theft, 
592.—Of R. Dingwall, for murder, 594. 
ean, Mr, criticism on his acting, 664. 

Kemble and Kean, their acting of Hamlet 
compared, 510. 

Knights Errant, the, No I. 169. 

Kraken, remarks on the history of the, 645. 

' «Proofs of its existence, 650.—Is the 
same with the animal known among mo- 
derns by the name of the cuttle-fish, 651. 

Ladies, hints to the, from an Old Fellow, 377. 
—Observations of an Old Indian Officer, 
addressed to them, 396.—Reply to the 
Old Fellow’s hints to the, 513.—Reply to 
the Old Indian, 539, 

Lakes of Italy, description of the, 547. 

Lamp, account of one without flame, 699. 

Learning, the progress of, a poem, 81. 

Leith, completion of the second wet dock 
there, 234, 342. 

Leslie, Bishop, account of a manuscript his- 
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tory i Scotland by, 52.—Extracts 
it, 5 : 
Letter from an Old Fellow, 377. 
from an Old Indian Officer, 396.— 
- from a Young Fellow, 513. 
Lettsom, the late Dr, extracts from his core 
respondence, 636. 

Life Boats, new invented one, 98.—Expe- 
riments at Bristol with a new one, 111. 
Lines written in a burial-ground in the 

. a 295. 
ite and Scientific Intelligence, 97, 
218, % 330, 447, 582, 699, 

Literary Gleanings, 237. 

Lithography, progress of, 449. 

Lisupel remarks on the Royal Institution 
of, 534. 

Loo-Choo, account of Captain Hall’s voy- 
age to, 576. 

M‘Avoy, Miss, a lady ing to be 
ie and to tell colours by the touch, 

19. 


bulists, 437. 








and the German somnam- 


——_—_—__—— a Portuguese one, 496. 

Macgregor, Rob Roy, memoir of, 74, 149. 
—His treatment of a factor of the Duke 
of Montrose, 77.—And of a messenger 
sent from Edinburgh to apprehend him, 
79.—lInstances of his generosity, 150.— 
Encounter of, with the Earl of Athol, 
152.—His uncommon strength of arm, 
154.—Memoir of some branches of his 
family, 288.—E of James M ~ 
gor from Edinburgh Castle, ib. Letter 
‘of Jamies to Prince Charles Stuart, 289, 
—Letters to the chief of the clan, 290. — 

Mad dogs, remedy for the bite of, 97. 

Magic Lanthern, Time’s, No I. Machiavel’s 
death-bed, 689. © 

Magnetism, Animal, state of in Germany, 
36.—Extraordinary power of, 343.—Ex- 
traordinary cure of aboy by means of, 439. 

Mammoth, account of one found in Ame- 
rica, 333. 

Mandeville, review of Godwin’s novel of, 
268.—Remarks on review, 402. 

Marble, beautiful mass of, discovered in 
Fife, 342. 

Marlow, essay on his drama of Edward I, 
21.—On his Jew of Malta, 260. 

Marriages, lists of, 118, 244, 358, 472, 606, 
724. ; 

Mary Queen of Scotland, curious facts re- 
lative to her abdication, 31.—Account of 
a diamond ring belonging to, 115. 

Medical Report of Edinburgh, 48, 550. 

Meteor, account of a brilliant one at Ips- 
wich, 449. : 

observed by Dr Clark at Cam- 
bridge, 516. ° 

Meteoric stone, new variety of, 332. 

Meteorological phenomena seen in Argyll- 


shire, 18. 

observations in 1817, ab- 
stract of, 433. 
reports, 113, 242, 354, 469 
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Mineral, description of a new one, 549. 

Minerals, a new arrangement of, 299. 

Mont Rigi, in Switzerland, account of an 
ascent of, 255.—A night’s residence on 
its summit, 259. 

Montrose, warrant of the king in council 
for a poll election of magistrates for, 231. 

Mother-ot-pearl, on the optical properties 
of, 33.—On communicating its colours 
to other substances, 34, 140.—On the 
incommunicable colours of, 141. 

Murder, trial of a father, two brothers, and 
a son, for, 111. 

Narrative of a fatal event, 630. 

National calamity, occasioned by the death 
of the Princess Charlotte and her infant, 
reflections on the, 250. 

Natural history, notices in, No I. 378.— 
Proofs of the increasing taste for, 380.— 
No II. 640.—Changes in the plumage of 
birds, 64.1.—Tenuity of the spider's web, 
642. 

North Pole, notice of an expedition to the, 
700. 

Ode on the breaking of a china quart mug, 

’ SLy. 

Odoherty, Adjutant, account of the life and 
writings of, 562, 685. 

O’Neil, Miss, criticism on her acting, 567. 

Qpinion of a late celebrated Judge on the 
Scots law of divorce, 539. 

Othello, conjectural emendation of a passage 
in, 267.—Answer to it, 431. 

Paris, table of deaths and births there in 
1816, 105.—Prizes proposed by the So- 
ciety for Encouragement of the Arts jn, 
334. 


Pargasite, a new mineral, description of, 549. 

Paterson, Walter, verses by, 74. 

Peace, a poem, 620. 

Pecuniary distress of James VI. curious 
documents respecting the, 312.—Letter 
of James to the Laird of Balmouto, 313. 
—To the Laird of Caldwell, 628. 

Pentland Hills, battle of, 635, 

Petrarch, translation from, 296. 

Platinum, curious compound of, 219. 

Poetry, on the Cockney School of, 38, 194. 
—Elegy by the Ettrick Shepherd, 47.— 
Lines written in a Lady’s Album, by 
W. Paterson, 74.—-The Progress of 
Learning, 81.—Verses written in Killar- 
ney, 87.—Beysy Bell and Mary Gray, 
165.——Waking Dreams, a fragment, 
174.—On leaving the North Highlands, 
by a Lady, 185.—Specimens of that of 
the late John Finlay, 188.—The Shade 
of Burns to its Tormentors, 205,—The 
Maiden’s Bloody Garland, 266.—Lines 
written in a-lonely Burial-ground, 295.— 
Translation from Petrarch, 296.—On the 
Death of a Brother, ib.—Ode on the 
Breaking of a China Quart Mug, 317.— 
Prince’s Street Sketches, No I. 369.— 
To my Dog, 378.—Unpublished Verses 
of Allan Ramsay, 383.—The Dejeuné, a 
Pindaric Ode, 394.—Sonnet to Walter 
Scott, Esq. 399.—Verses written on the 
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5th November 1817, 400.—A Hebrew 
Melody, ib.—To a Lady reading Romeo 
and Juliet, 424.—On seeing the 
where the Maid of Orleans suffered, 495, 
Unpublished Pieces of the late John 
Finlay, 490.—Sonnets to Mr Words. 
worth, 512.—Lines to Crookston ¢: 
515.—On a Dying Sister, ib.—The Bat. 
tle of Sempach, 530.—The Passion, 39, 
—Elegy on an Idiot Girl, ib-—Elegy on 
the Death of an Infant, 620.—Peace, ib, 
—Sonnet, 621.—The Roses, ib.—Horg 
Sinice, 639.—Boxing Match at Wim. 
bledon, 669.—On the discovery of the 
Regalia of Scotland, 691. 

Polar Ice, Captain Scoresby’s observations 
on the, 363. 

Poll election at Montrose, royal warrant 
for, 231. 

Potatoes, discovery of a new product from, 
221. 

Preservation from death at sea, remarkable 
case of, 490. 

Prince’s Street Sketches, a poem, No I. 369, 

Prizes proposed by the Society in Paris for 
encouraging the arts, 334. ‘ 

Prussia, lines by the late Prince Louis of, 
5 


Publications, Monthly Lists of new ones, 
99, 225, 338, 453, 586, 705. 

——————. new French ones, 101, 227, 
341,456, 590.—New American ones, 590. 

Pulpit Eloquence of Scotland, on the, 13). 

Queen Mary, curious facts relative to her 
abdication, 31.—Account of a diamond 
ring belonging to, 115. 

Ramsay, Allan, unpublished verses by; 383. 

Rape and robbery, trials for, in the Justi; 
ciary Court, Edinburgh, 108. 

Regalia of Scotland, verses on the, 691. 

Remarks on Godwin’s ** Mandeville,” 402. 
—On the history of the kralzen and great 
sea serpent, 645.—On the periodical cri- 
ticism of England, 670. . 

Revenue of Britain, produce of it in the 
years 1816 and 1817, 117. 

Review of Coleridge’s ‘* Biographia Litera- 
ria,” 3.—Of Byron’s ‘* Lament of Tas- 
so,” 142..Of Godwin’s ‘* Mandeville,” 
268.—Of the Autobiography of Bishop 
Watson, 479, 692.—Of Roscoe’s Dis- 
course at the Liverpool Institution, 534. 
—Of Frankenstein, or the Modern Pro- 
metheus, a novel, 613. 

» Edinburgh, on an article in it en- 





titled, ‘* Present State of West India 


Affairs,” 41. 

» Quarterly, on the review of Stewart's 
Dissertation in, 57, 159. : 

Roscoe, Mr, remarks on his discourse at the 
Royal Liverpool Institution, 534. 

Roses, The, a poetical piece, 621. 

Roy, Rob, Macgregor. See Macgregor. 

letter to the author of, 662. 








Royal Society of Edinburgh, proceedings 


of, 444, 579, 697. 
Institution of Liverpool, remarks on 
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Burghs, Convention of, their power 
cyan regulate the sets of burghs, 


om lamp, improvements on the, 97, 447. 
ity of a shepherd’s dog, 417. 

Salt, use of, in agriculture, 702. 

Scientific and Literary Intelligence, 97, 218, 
330, 447, 582, 699. ; 

Scoresby, Mr, account of some experiments 
by, on impregnating wood with sea-wa- 
ter, 20.—Letter of Von Buch regarding 
Mr S. 185.—Account of his observations 
on the polar ice, 363. iis 

Scotland, account of a manuscript history 
of, by Bishop Leslie, 52.—Extracts from 
it, 54.—On the pulpit eloquence of, 131, 
318.—Account of, in 1679, 280.—On 
the living artists of, 315.—Mineral riches 
of, 448.—Report of the Jury Court cf, 
457.—Extract from an old tour in, 517. 
—Verses on the regalia of, 691.—Debate 
in the House of Commons on the state 
trials in, 710. ' 

Scott, Walter, Esq. Wilkie’s picture of, 
33i.—Sonnet to, 399. 

Scriptures, state of the versions of the, at 
Serampore, 223. 

Seal, account of a domesticated one, 461. 

Sempach, the battle of, a Swiss ballad, 
530. 


Serpent, great seg one, remarks on, 645. 

Shakspeare, letters on, No I. Hamlet, 504. 

Sharpe, Kirkpatrick, letter to, on his mode 
of editing church history, 305. 

Shepherd’s dog, anecdotes of the, 84, 417, 
621. 

Shipwrecks, melancholy ones, 348, 459, 
460, 591. : 

Sir Goughter, an ancient romantic ballad, 
extracts from, 370. 

Soldier in Egypt, a poem, by the late John 
Finlay, 490. 

Somnambulists, the German, and Miss 
M‘Avoy, 437. 

Sonnet to Walter Scott, Esq. 399.—To Mr 
Wordsworth, 512. 

Speech, common, improprieties in, 514. 

Spider, remarkable tenuity of its web, 649. 

Stael, Madame de, essay of, on the useful- 
ness of translation, 145. 

State trials in Scotland, debate in the House 
of Commons on the, 710. 

Steam engines in Cornwall, notice of, 448, 


Stewart’s Dissertation, remarks on the re- 
view of it in the Quarterly Review, 57, 
159. 

Stirling Castle, remarks on the publication 
of engravings from the carved work for- 
merly decorating the King’s Room in, 
205. 

Stone, progress of the art of engraving on, 
449. 


Storm, account of a violent one in Scotland, 
592, 595, 596. 

Strasburg, curious theatrical representation 
there, 166. 

Stuart, Pringe Charles, epitaph on, 318. 
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Sun, account of an eclipse of, at Madras, 
583. 

Swiss, address to the, by the late John Fin- 
lay, 490. 

Switzerland, desolations occasioned there by 
the melting of the snow on the Alps, 103. 
—Ascent of Mont Rigi in, 255. 

Theatrical representation, account of a cu- 
rious one in Strasburg, 166. 

Tickler, ‘Timothy, letters of, to various li- 
terary characters, No I. 501.—No II. 654. 

Timber, to prevent dry-rot in, 701. 

Time’s Magic Lanthern, No I. Machiavel’s 
Death-bed, 689. 

Tour in Scotland, extract from an old one, 
517. 

Translation, on the manner and usefulness 
of, by M. de Stael Holstein, 145. 

of a Greek fragment of Simo- 
nides, 516. 

Tritschler, Dr, astonishing cure by animal 
magnetism, performed by, 439. 

Troy, topography of, 494. 

Universities, German, present state of, 700. 

Verdicts, erroneous ones, considerations on, 
210. 

Verses written on Oak Island, Killarney, 
87.—On leaving the North Highlands, 
by a Lady, 185.—Written on the 15th 
ot November 1817, 400.—From the Ger- 
man, 424. 

Viper, particulars respecting the great one 
of Martinique, 221. 

Von Buch, letter from, regarding Mr 
Scoresby’s paper on the polar ice, 185. 

Wager, curious one, 343. 

Waking Dreams, a poetical fragment, 174. 

Wales, Princess Charlotte of, reflections on 
her death, 250.—Particulars of her death, 
346.—And funeral, 347. 

Watson, Bishop, review of the autobiogra- 
graphy of, 479, 692. 

Weasles, ferocity of, 595. 

Webster, essay on his drama, ‘* Duchess of 
Malfy,” 656. 

Wernerian Natural History Society of Edin- 
burgh, proceedings of, 446. 

West India affairs, strictures on an article 
on the present state of, in the Edinburgh 
Review, 41. 

Whale, a large one driven ashore at Wick, 
il5. 

Wilberforce and Foster, defence of, 574. 

Wilkie, Mr, his picture of Mr Walter Scott 
and his family, 331. 

Wimbledon, boxing match at, 669. 

Wine, quantity of spirit in the different 
kinds of, 450. 

Wiseheart, George, Bishop of Edinburgh, 
his account of the battle of Pentland 
Hills, 635. 

Witherspoon, the late Dr, anecdote of, 433. 

Wordsworth, Mr, vindication of his letter 
on a new edition of Burns, 65.—Letter 
occasioned by it, 201.—Sonnets to, 512. 

Works preparing for publication, 98, 223 
334, 451, 584, 702. 

Zuology, British, remarks on, 381. 
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PROMOTIONS. 
BiyYTHE, 123. 
Campbell, 240, 467. 
Cannan, 713. 
Chalmers, 123. 
Cole, 123. 
Colquhoun, 467. 
Conant, 240. 
Dalhousie, 356. 
Don, 240. 
Ferrier, 240. 
Gifford, 240, ib. 
G w, 356. 
Go > 240. 
Hobhouse, 123. 
Keane, 602. 
Knighton, 602. 
Lake, 713. 
Leach, 602. 
Maitland, 602. 
Maule, 123. 
Melville, 467. 
Military promotions, 

123, 240, 356, 

467, 602, 713. 
Millar, 356. 
Murray, 356. 
Naval promotions, 

125, 242, 357, 

469. 
Northumberland, 

123. 

Parkhurst, 123. 
Parnell, 123. 
Plumer, 602. 
Ramsay, 336. 
Robinson, 713, ib. 
Shepherd, 123. 
Smith, 240. 
Somers, 123. 
Stevenson, 3.56. 
St George, 240. 
Story, 123. 
Talbot, 123. 
Torrence, 240. 
Wadd, 123. 
BIRTHS. 
Abercromby, 125. 
Aberdeen, 472. 
Agnew, 723. 
Alston, 244. 
Anderson, 244, 472. 
Anson, 606. 
Anstruther, 723. 
Banworth, 357. 
Bell, 472. 
Beresford, 125. 
Bowie, 357. 
Boys, 125. 
Brown, 357. 
Bruce, 472, ib. 606, 
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Buckie, 358. Jackson, 244. 
Burnett, 606. Jones, 357. 
Burrell, 723. Ireland, 606. 
Cadell, 606. Kennedy, 723. 
Campbell, 357, ib. Kinloch, 244. 

606, ib. 724. Lambton, 606. 
Carmichael, 244. Law, 244. 
Casara (three child.), Lee, 357. 

357. Leith, 606. 
Castle Stewart, 125, Leslie, 606. 
Clark, 126, 472. Lindsay, 723. 


Cochran, 606. 
Colquhoun, 606. 
Colt, 357. 
Craigie, 724. 
Craufurd, 472. 
Crawfurd, 472. 
Cremorne, 125. 
Crosbie, 472. 
Cusine, 358. 
Dalrymple, 724 
Davy, 724. 
Dickson, 357. 
Donaldson, 358. 
Douglas, 125, 357. 
Downshire, 125. 
Duff, 244. 
Dundas, 606, 723. 
Durie, 723. 
Elgin, 125. 
Ellice, 125. 
Ely, 244. 
Eyre, 125. 
Ferguson, 472. 
Forbes, 244, 472, 
724. 
Foulis, 606. 
Fullarton, 358, 724. 
Fyfe, 724. 
Gordon, 126, 606, ib. 
Graham, 125, ib. 
Grant, 244, 472. 
Grantham, 357. 
Greig, 358. 
Haldan, 358. 
Hamilton, 244, ib. 
724. 
Hardinge, 357. 
Hartwell, 606. 
Hastings, 606. 
Hay, 606. 
Henderson, 724. 
Herries, 125. 
Herriot, 723. 
Hogarth, 606. 
Hood, 724. 
Hope, 357, 723. 
Hopetoun, 244, 
Hopkirk, 472. 
Horrocks, 724. 
Hunter, 606, ib. 724. 
Huntingfield, 606. 


Macdonald, 244. 
Macdonell, 724. 
M‘Dougald, 358. 
M‘Kenzie, 244,357. 
Maclean, 244. 
Makellar, 126. 
Mansfield, 125. 
Marshall, 724. 
Matheson, 358. 
Maude, 472. 
Maxwell, 244, ib. 
Meason, 244. 
Mellis, 724. 
Menzies, 126, 724. 
Mitchell, 723. 
Morehead, 606. 
Murray, 126. 
Napier, 606, 724. 
Ogilvy, 724. 
Orr, 724. 
Otway, 125. 
Parker, 357. 
Ramsay, 244, 358. 
Riddell, 358. 
Rigg, 472. 
Robertson (three 
child.), 358, 606, 
723. 
Robinson, 472. 
Romer, 606, 723. 
Romilly, 723." 
Rosse, 606, ib. 
Ross, 244, 723. 
Roy, 117. 
Rutland, 357. 
Saunders, 606. 
Scott, 723. 
Short, 723. 
Shuttleworth, 357. 
Simpson, 472. 
Sinclair, 357. 
Sligo, 472. 
Smith, 606, 724. 
Spencer, 358. 
Stedman, 358. 
Stewart, 606, 723. 
Stuart, 357. 
Surrey, 606. 
Talbot, 472. 
Terrot, 358. 
Trotter, 244. 
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Turnour, 244, 
Tytler, 358. 
Vere, 358. 
Wade, 606. 
Walker, 244, 
Wallace, 472. 
Wardlaw, 472. 
Watt, 723. 
Wauchope, 35% 
Webster, 606. 
Wiseman, 357. 
Wood, 606, ib. 1% 
Young, 358. 
MARRIAGES. 
Acton, 358. 
Aikman, 358. 
Anderson, 473, 
Andrew, 244. 
Antrobus, 244, 
Amitage, 126, 
Athol, 724. 
Auld, 245. 
Balfour, 473. 
Barclay, 606. 
Baxter, 126, 473, 
Bell, 606. ' 
Binnie, 473. 
Black, 126, 607, ib, 
Bonnar, 358. ’ 
Bowes, 473. 
Brotherston, 126. 
Bruce, 606. 
Bryce, 724. 
Buchanan, 126. 
Buckle, 358. 
Burton, 126, 
Cadell, 244. 
Cameron, 358. 
Carlyle, 126. 
Clark, 473. 
Cleghorn, 358. 
Clive, 724. 
Coats, 724. 
Cole, 126. 
Colville, 724. 
Constable, 724 
Corbett, 244. 
Cowan, 126. ! 
Crawford, 358, 724. 
Cunningham, 607. 
Dalrymple, 358. 
Daniell, 126. 
D’Arcy, 244. 
Darling, 358. 
Davidson, 473. 
Dawson, 127. 
Dempster, 724 
Desart, 244. 
Downie, 126. 
Driver, 724. 
Dryburgh, 606, 
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Elliot, 
Ferrier, 126. 
Fleming, 607. 
Fletcher, 473. 
Ford, 126. 
Fox, 606. 
Fullarton, 126. 
Fuller, 607. 
Gaja, 606. 
Galbraith, 126. 
Gillespie, 245. 
Graham, 473. 
Green, 607. 
Gurney, 126. 
Hamilton, 472. 
Hastie, 607. 
Hewat, 358. 
Howell, 126. 
Hunter, 358. 
Hutchinson, 358. 
James, 126. 
Johnston, 126, 358. 
Jones, 126. 
Ivory, 245. 
Johnson, 606. 
King, 126. 
Kaye, 244. 
Kirkpatrick, 358. 
Kinnaird, 358. 
Kilkeen, 473. 
Kincaid, 473, 607. 
Keane, 607. 
Lacy, 358. 
Laing, 607. 
Learmonth, 724. 
Levasseur, 473. 
Love, 724. 
Lowndes, 245. 
Lynch, 126. 
M‘Dowall, 127. 
M‘Kenzie, 244,473. 
M‘Intosh, 245. 
M‘Namara, 607. 
M‘Naughton, 607. 
M‘Taggart, 472. 
Mallach, 607. 
Martin, 245. 
Mason, 606. 
Mathie, 358. 
Maude, 244. 
Maxwell, 126, ib. 
606. 
May, 126. 
Middleton, 244, 724. 
a 473. 
ontagu, 126. 
Moodie, 724. 
Morison, 244. 
Morton, 358. 
Mure, 126, 
Napier, 127. 
Neilson, 126. 
Newbould, 244. 
Nible, 724. 
Nicoll, 358, 
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terson, 358. 

Pekinhee, 358. 

Penn, 473. 

Pollock, 244. 

Poone, 606. 

Pulley, Etienne de, 
607 


Rae, 472. 

Ramsay, 724. 

Reid, 244, 724. 

Renny, 244. 

Robertson, 244, 358, 
ib. 


Rogers, 127. 
Roscoe, 126. 
Ross, 724, ib. 
Russell, 606. 
Sanson, 607. 
Selsey, 244. 
Semple, 126. 
Shaw, 244. 
Sibbald, 126. 
Simpson, 358. 
Sinclair, 607. 
Smith, 724. 
Stavern, 126. 
Stevenson, 724. 
Stewart, 607. 
Stirling, 724. 
Storey, 126. 
Thomas, 358. 
Thompson, 244,724. 
Torrence, 244. 
Usher, 126. 
Valentine, 606. 
Venour, 606. 
Vitre, de, 126. 
Walker, 358. 
Ward, 126. 
Welsh, 473. 
Wetherall, 245. 
Wilkinson, 607. 
Woodhouse, 244. 
Yorstoun, 244. 
Yule, 607. 
DEATHS. 
Abbot, 127. 
Adamson, 128, 474, 
610. 
Addison, 608. 
Aiken, 359. 
Aitkin, 725. 
Ainslie, 475. 
Albemarle, 360. 
Alexander, 360, 609. 
Ali, 475. 
Allan, 609. 
Allen, 246. 
Alves, 128. 
Anderson, 360. 
Andrews, 475. 
Angus, 474. 
Ansley, 128. 
Anstruther, 725. 
Arbuthnot, 725. 
Archer, 360. 
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Armstrong, 127. 
Arthur, 359, 725. 
Atkinson, 607. 
Baillie, 246, - 608, 
610. 
Baird, 120, 610. 
Balfour, 360. 
Ballantyne, 609. 
Barbour, 246. 
Barclay, 1238, 246. 
Barlow, 128. 
Bayne, 360. 
Baynes, 610. 
Beatson, 610. 
Begbie, 259. 
Bell, 246, 726. 
Benny, 608. 
Berry, 246. 
Bertram, 359. 
Bethune, 128. 
Bidwell, 128. 
Bissland, 473. 
Blair, 359. 
Blake, 607. 
Bligh, 473. 
Boyle, 360. 
Booth, 246. 
Borgia, 128. 
Boringdon, 359. 
Boultbee, 359. 
Bowman, 474. 
Boyd, 473. 
Brebner, 128. 
Broad, 246. 
Brodie, 609. 
Broom, 610. 
Broughton, 474. 
Brown, 360, ib. 610. 
Bruce, 259, 724. 
Brunton, 607. 
Brydon, 128. 
Buchan, 725. 
Buchanan, 473. 
Burnet, 359. 
Burney, 475. 
Burton, 608. 
Byres, 127. 
Byron, 246. 
Cameron, 359, 610, 


ib. 

Campbell, 245, ib. 
ib. 358, 359, 360, 
473, 475, 476, 
608, 610, 725. 

Carfrae, 127. 

Carlyle, 475. 

Carmichael, 609. 

Carruthers, 725. 

Carsan, 474. 

Carstairs, 725. 

Carter, 127. 

Caw, 245. 

Christie, 474, ib. 

Clark (a miser), 475. 

Clayhills, 359. 

Cleghorn, 360, 474, 
725 


Clive, 475. 
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Cockburn, 358. 
Conynghame, 128. 
Cooke, 127. 
Copland, 726. 
Couper, 610. 
Coutts, 607. 
Craddock, 475. 
Craufuird, 473. 
Crawford, 127, 360, 
607. 
Crespigny, de, 610. 
Crockatt, 246. 
Croixmere, 128. 
Croker, 127, 358. 
Cruickshanks, 128. 
Cullen, 473. 
Cupples, 474. 
Curran, 246. 
Daniel, 726. 
Davidson, 360, 610, 
726. 
Dempster, 726. 
Dessau, 127. 
Dewar, 127, 
726. 
Dickson, 246. 
Dillen, 359. 
Disher, 359. 
Donaldson, 608. 
Dorian, 359. 
Douglas, 360, 473, 
726. 


Drummond, 359. 
Drysdale, 473, 474 
Duckworth, 127. 
Duddingston, 246. 
Dudgeon, 725. 
Dunbar, 725. 
Dundas, 725. 
Dupont, 245. 
Earle, 128. 
Edgar, 259. 
Eldred, 608. 
Elliott, 127, ib. 246, 
726. 


360, 


Elphinston, 359. 
Elysee, 360. 
Emerson, 127. 
Erek, 128. 
Erskine, 726. 
Ettingen, 127. 
Farquharson, 360, 
474. 


Fea, 360, 724. 
Fergusson, 608,610. 
Fernie, 356. 
Fitzpatrick, 725. 
Floyd, 608. 

Forbes, 128. 

Ford, 128. 
Foreman, 360. 
Forrester, 359. 
Forsyth, 609. 
Foster, 474. 

Fraser, 473, 726, ib. 
Fuilarton, 473. 
Galbreath, 725. 
Galloway, 360, 474. 
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Gardner, 474, 726. 
Gibb, 474. 
Gilloch, 474. 
Gillray, 360. 
Girvan, 474. _ 
Gladstanes, 360. 
Glenie, 360. 
Gordon, 128, 360, 


473, 474, 609, 610. 


Graham, 359, 609, 
725. 
Grant, 473, ib. 
Gray, 246, 725. 
Greenhill, 607. 
Gregg, 475. 
Gregory, 726. 
Grierson, 246. 
Grieve, 360, 608. 
Haggerston, 128. 
Haldane, 725. 
Hamilton, 127, 360, 
610, 725, ib. 
Hannah, 610. 
Hardie, 128. 
Hardouin, 245. 
Harkness, 246. 
Hart, 725. 
Harvey, 474. 
Hay, 360, ib. 610. 
Hazelrig, 609. 
Hearn, 128. 
Heginbottom, 475. 
Henderson, 474, ib. 
609, 610, ib. 
Herbert, 610. 
Hill, 127; 475, 610. 
Holman, 128. 
‘Honeyman, 359. 
Hood, 245. 
Hope, 608, 610. ° 
Horsford, 245. 
Hotham, 246. 
Hoyes, 610. 
Hunt, 474. 
Hunter, 359. 
Hutcheson, 245,360. 
Jackson, 360, 474. 
Jacquin, de, 359. 
James, 128, 
Jamieson, -s 
Inglis, 360, 47 
eaten. 610, 725, 
ib. 
Irving, 610. 
Irwin, 127. 
Keltie, 360. 
Kerr, 473, 474, 726. 
Kidd, 726. 
Kincaid, 245. 
Kingdom, 473. 
Kingsmill, 246. 
Kirk, 726. 
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Kirkwood, 608. 
Kirkton, 246. 
Krous, 245. 
Laing, 726. 
Laurie, 127. 


Leven and Melville, 
726. 
Liddell, 608, 610. 
Lindsay, 473. 
Liston, 725. 
Livingston, 725. 
Lockhart, 127, 725. 
Low, 128, 475. 
Lyall, 360. 
M‘Asgill, 359. 
Macaulay, 726. 
M‘Culloch,128,360, 
“725. 
M‘Donald,360,;609. 
M‘Dougall, 725. 
M‘Farlane,359,610. 
M‘George, 246. 
Macgill, 726. 
Mackain, 473. 
Mackay, 128, 610. 
Mackenzie, 359. 
M‘Lachlan, 245, 
359, 360. 
M‘Lellan, 360. 
M‘Mahon, 128. 
Macnair, 246. 
Macnaughton, 610. 
M‘Neil, a 
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